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OTTAWA, 
February 28, 1957 


The Honourable, 
The Minister of Finance, 
Ottawa 
Reference No. 118 


Dear Mr. Minister: 


In accordance with your direction to the Tariff Board to conduct an inquiry 
regarding certain basic forms and products of Iron or Steel,— 


I have the honour to transmit herewith, for tabling in Parliament under the 
provisions of Section 6 of the Tariff Board Act, the Report of this Board in con- 
-nection with the aforesaid Reference, in English and in French. A copy of the 
transcript of the information secured at various public hearings accompanies this 


Report. 


Yours faithfully, 


H. B. McKINNON 
Chairman 
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Digitized by the Internet Archive 
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httos://archive.org/details/31761115554578 


Foreword 


In connection with the Inquiry conducted in respect of Reference No. 118, 
Basic Iron and Steel Products, the Tariff Board desires to record its appreciation 
of the co-operation extended by the stcel-producing and the steel-consuming 
industries of Canada, the United Kingdom and the United States—not only by 
way of the constant attendance, at the many public sittings, of senior executives 
and technicians, including several delegations from overseas, but also by the 
production of hitherto unpublished data requested by the Board. Several Depart- 
ments of Government have been of the greatest assistance: the Department of 
National Revenue, Customs and Excise (Messrs. A. W. Brown, J. J. Holland, 
G. E. Aust and P. P. Last); the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys 
(Mr. W. K. Buck); the Dominion Bureau of Statistics (Messrs. W. A. Deslauriers, 
J. J. Parchelo and L. A. Shackelton); the office of the Auditor-General of 
Canada (Mr. A. B. Stokes); and, in connection with the difficult and technical 
task of translation, Mr. Theo. Dumont. 
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THE TARIFF BOARD 


Reference No. 118 


An Inquiry respecting certain basic 
forms of Iron or Steel 


_The letter from the Minister of Finance, dated May 19, 1955, directing the 
Ai Board to conduct the inquiry which is the subject of this Report was as 
ollows: 

I have received representations from Canadian primary iron and steel 
producers to the effect that the provisions of the Customs Tariff relating to 
their products have become out of date. They request that these provisions 
be revised to take account of the expansion that has occurred in the Canadian 
industry, the changes that have taken place in production techniques and 
trade usages, and other developments. 

In this connection I enclose a brief submitted to me jointly by Algoma 
Steel Corporation Limited, Dominion Foundries and Steel Limited, Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation Limited, and the Steel Company of Canada 
Limited, and also a brief from Atlas Steels Limited. You will note that 
these briefs relate to the definitions in section 2 of the Customs Tariff and 
to the following tariff items included in the classifications in Schedules ‘‘A”’ 
and “‘B” relating to primary iron and steel products: 


374 379(d) 383(e) 386(i) 387¢ 442b 
376 379(e) 383(f) 386(j) 388 442c 
377 380(a) 383(g) 386(k) 388a 458 
377a 380(b) 384 386(1) 388b 1005 
377b 380(c) 384a 386(m)(i) 388c 1006 
377¢ 380(d) 385 386(m)(ii) 388e 1007 
377d 381(a) 385a 386(n) 3886 1009 
377e 381(b) 385¢ 386(0) 388¢ 1015 
377f 382(a) 386(a) 386(p) 392a 1023 
378(a) 382(b) 386(b) 386(q) 395 1025 
378(b) 382(c) 386(c) 386(r) 395a 1027 
378(c) 382(d) 386(d) 386(u) Ex.4101 1028 
378(d) 383(a) 386(e) 386b A438 1045 
379(a) 383(b) 386(f) 386e A40f 1045a 
379(b) 383(c) 386(g) 387 AAlc 1057 
379(c) 383(d) 386(h) 3878 442 1058 


The Government are considering the desirability of revising the tariff 
provisions relating to primary iron and steel products in the light of all the 
relevant information and it is desirable that all interested parties be given an 
opportunity to express their views. 

I therefore direct the Tariff Board to make a study and report, under 
section 4(2) of the Tariff Board Act, on the items in Schedules “A” and “B”’ 
of the Customs Tariff which relate to primary iron and steel products up to 
and including those commonly known in the trade as rolling mill products, 
with particular reference to the items enumerated above, and on _ the 
definitions contained in section 2 of the Customs Tariff in so far as these 
relate to primary iron and steel products. In this connection, I would 
request the Board to prepare a revised schedule of tariff items, with recom- 
mendations as to rates of duty, covering primary iron and steel products, 
and to include the proposed schedule in its report. 
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In preparing its proposed schedule of rates of duty on primary iron and 
steel products, I would expect that the Board would have regard to the rates 
now applicable to more highly manufactured products of iron and steel. 

In drawing up a revised schedule it is recognized that certain adjust- 
ments in margins of preference may be involved. In this regard, however, it 
is not the intention that there should be any general change in preferential 
margins and the Board should keep in mind the obligations of the GATT in 
this respect. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. E. HARRIS 


The numerous tariff items to which the Minister refers by number alone in 
the above letter are set out in full in the Draft Schedule which was distributed 
by the Board for the convenience of all interested parties, and which is incor- 
porated, intact, in this Report as Appendix A. 


Public Sittings Held 


Public sittings of the Board under this Reference were held at Ottawa as 
follows: 
November 7, 1955 
February 6, 7 and 8, 1956 
February 27, 28 and 29, 1956 
March 19, 20 and 21, 1956 
April 11, 1956 
April 28, 24, 25, 26 and 27, 1956 
May 14 and 23, 1956 
October 22 and 23, 1956 


A nominal roll of participants in any or all of the said public sittings is 
incorporated herein as Appendix J. 

A transcript of the proceedings at all public sittings is attached to this copy 
of the Report, for the Table of Parliament. 

Apart from evidence or information put on record at public sittings, the 
Board secured for its own use considerable material of a confidential nature which, 
in accordance with the provisions of the Tariff Board Act, will be so treated. 


Visits to Industries 


During the course of the inquiry, the following plants or mills were visited 
by one or more members of the Board and their assistants: 

Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, Sault-Ste-Marie, Ont. 

Atlas Steels Limited, Welland, Ont. 

Dominion Foundries and Steel, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 

Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited 

Dominion Iron and Steel Limited, Sydney, N.S. 

Steel Company of Canada, Limited, The, Hamilton, Ont. 

Alberta Phoenix Tube & Pipe, Limited, Edmonton, Alta. 

Anthes-Imperial Company, Limited, The, Winnipeg, Man. 

Canada Iron Foundries, Limited, Three Rivers, Que. 

Canadian Furnace Co. Limited, Port Colborne, Ont. 

Canadian Tube & Steel Products Limited, Montreal, Que. 

Canadian Western Pipe Mills Ltd., Port Moody, B.C. 

Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont. 

Edmonton Steel Fabricators Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. 

Galt Metal Industries, Ltd., Galt, Ont. 

Manitoba Rolling Mill Co., Limited, Selkirk, Man. 

National Auto Radiator Mfg. Co., Limited, Windsor, Ont. 
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Ontario Steel Products Co., Limited, Chatham, Ont. 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Limited, Welland, Ont. 
Premier Steel Mills Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. 
Standard Tube and T.I. Limited, Woodstock, Ont. 
Taylor Forge & Pipe Works of Canada Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
Western Canada Steel Ltd. 

Vancouver Rolling Mills Division, Vancouver, B.C. 


Bethlehem Steel Company, Lackawanna, N.Y. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Byers Company, A.M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation, The, Pueblo, Colo. 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 
United States Steel Corporation 
Chicago South, Chicago, IIl. 
Gary Mills, Gary, Indiana 
Geneva Mills, Geneva, Utah 
It has been deemed inadvisable to attempt in this Introductory section of 
the Report on Reference No. 118 a summary of the precise proposals regarding 
the tariff treatment of basic Iron and Steel, as presented by the Industry to the 
Minister of Finance and the Tariff Board. These proposals—involving as they 
do literally scores of tariff items and drawback items, as well as revised Defini- 
tions—do not lend themselves to condensation in a so-called Summary. To 
present them in that form might well be unfair to those who made them; and 
almost certainly would be misleading to the reader. They are dealt with at 
length in the textual portion of the Report and in addition are shown in detail, 
item by item, in Appendix A hereto. 


Interpretation of Text 


Wherever in the textual portion of this Report the following terms appear, 
they carry the meaning hereunder shown: 


WanaGinnyeroduchionle. § lls a. shake ee total Canadian production, including both that 
for producers’ own use and for sale. 
OF DS Ua S71 Fa el eh Ral Ig a ie her de Canadian production plus imports. 
Domestic Disappearance..................... Canadian production plus imports minus 
exports. 
Available Outside Rolling Mills............... either (a) Domestic disappearance minus 


tonnage used by rolling mills; or (b) Domestic 
supply minus tonnage used by rolling mills. 

receded toe Teast linver Millay 9 5s. acid- <4 Spe «oe ea vay that part of rolling mills’ own production 
retained for their own use plus purchases by 
rolling mills for their own use. 


Used in Primary Steel Furnaces...............tonnages made by primary producers and re- 
tained for their own use plus purchases for their 
own use. 

Available Outside Galvanizing Mills........... differs from ‘Available Outside Rolling Mills” 


in that certain galvanizing mills are not classi- 
fied under the primary iron and steel industry. 


Total Consumption of Pig Iron..............- Domestic Disappearance plus or minus change in 
pig iron producers’ inventory. 
SHOE Lo. ala, eee Die REE Se Oy 2 Ge Seno renee the word “steel” includes all types of iron and 


steel, except where the word ‘“‘iron” appears 
(e.g., pig iron, sponge iron, wrought iron) or 
where the word “steel’’ is specifically more 
limited (e.g., carbon steel, alloy steel, stainless 
steel). 
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PART I 


OUTLINE OF THE GENERAL POSITION TAKEN DURING THE 
INQUIRY BY PRODUCERS AND USERS OF BASIC STEEL 


In its approach to the Minister of Finance and to the Tariff Board, the basic 
Iron and Steel Industry (through the five major producers who signed the original 
application for review) set forth at considerable length the reasons why—in 
its opinion—the relevant items of the Customs Tariff should be revised. For 
the purposes of this section of the Report, it is proposed to do no more than out- 
line in general terms the more fundamental of these reasons, leaving for Part 
IV hereof the detailed information regarding revisions in wording and rates of 
the many tariff items that necessarily came under review. In general, the basic 
producers contended: (1) that, by and large, that section of Schedule A to the 
Customs Tariff dealing with Iron and Steel was essentially—despite the revision 
effected by Parliament in 1930—the tariff of fifty years ago (1907); (2) that in 
many instances the wording of the many classifications had not kept pace with 
developments in the industry and, in some instances at least, had become obsolete 
and, ina practical sense, meaningless; (3) that specific duties which had been 
imposed since 1907 had lost their significance from the standpoint of their pro- 
tective aspect; (4) that many concessions in rates of duty granted by legislation, 
from time to time, to ‘‘end-users”’ of basic forms of iron and steel were no longer 
necessary or justifiable; (5) that not a few of the drawback provisions similarly 
enacted had ceased to be warranted; and (6) that concessions which had been 
granted, by Canada to other countries as a result of numerous Trade Agree- 
ments—while no doubt quite defensible at the time of their making—were now 
working, or at least threatening, injury to the domestic industry. 


Summary of the Industry’s Proposals 


In brief—and again in general terms—the basic producers requested of the 
Government and of Parliament: (1) a complete review of the tariff items relative 
to basic forms of Iron and Steel; (2) radical revisionsin nomenclature and arrange- 
ment of classifications; (3) upward revisions of the rates of duty, under all tariffs, 
of most of the items suggested by the Industry; (4) indirect upward revisions of 
even more rates of duty by the device of deleting from the tariff scores of ‘“‘end- 
use’ items and drawback-items; (5) revision of the statutory Definitions of 
certain basic forms of iron and steel, such revised Definitions to apply to the 
newly-worded tariff items; (6) wider recognition of the growing importance of 
alloy, stainless and so-called “‘special steels’; and (7) a more general use in tariff 
items of the principle of ‘class or kind”’ (made, or not made, in Canada) differen- 
tiation in rates. (See Appendix A for complete list of existing tariff items that 


came under review, together with the proposal by the Industry as to what should 
be done with each such item.) 


Reaction of Users to Industry’s Proposals 


At public sittings which began in November of 1955 and concluded in the 
Fall of 1956, the proposed revisions in Definitions, wording and rates of duty were 
the subject of representations and argument, not only by the basic producers who 
had suggested them but by the representatives of scores of steel-using industries. 
During the Hearings, there was a general consensus that there was much to be 
said for re-classification and re-wording of the tariff items—with far less meeting 
of minds as to the rates of duty that should apply. In particular, emphasis was 
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laid by many secondary manufacturers upon the necessity for the retention of 
various end-use or drawback items—not necessarily because these provided an 
escape from the full-duty burden, but (very often) offered alternative sources of 
supply when domestic mills were unable to meet the requirements of would-be 
customers. It is, perhaps, not less than fair to the basic Iron and Stee! Industry 
of Canada to record that, in the presentation before the Board of hundreds of 
thousands of words of economic and technical argument, there was little reference 
to or complaint about the prices charged by the domestic producers of basic steels, 
it being repeatedly stated by user-customers that these were in most instances 
(where the domestic producer could compete at all) lower than the laid-down 
cost of imported steels; complaints registered or fears expressed: were almost 
entirely relative to the adequacy of domestic supplies, the kinds or grades. of. 
steel that would be available even in the case of overall sufficiency of supply,.and: 
the possibility of increases in price of domestic steel as a consequence of increased. 
duties. (See Part IV of this Report for fuller reference, item by item, to the 
position of secondary manufacturers under both existing and recommended 
tariff schedules.) opts 


Representations by non-Steel Interests 


Representations to the Board by interests other than producers or direct 
users of iron and steel products included the following: pacman 

Interprovincial Farm Union Council (of Canada): This Brief not only 
opposed favorable consideration of any of the increases in rates of duty requested 
by the basic producers but urged that the Board ‘seriously consider wiping out 
those (duties) that still exist’’. Sok 

British Columbia Lumber Manufacturers Association: This Brief urged the 
Board “to recommend against granting any tariff increases on basic iron and 
steel products as being detrimental to the best interests of Canadian economy and 
our trade relations with the United Kingdom and other countries who are parties 
ieee ed eel Mig 

Consolidated Red Cedar Shingle Association: 

Northern Interior Lumbermen’s Association: 

Plywood Manufacturers Association of B.C.: 

British Columbia Loggers’ Association: 

The Truck Loggers’ Association: Each of these (five) Associations endorsed 
the representations, and agreed with the position taken, by the British Columbia 
Lumber Manufacturers Association. se 

The Canadian Federation of Agriculture: The Federation, while approving 
technical revision of the schedules and while not necessarily opposing such 
changes in duties as would, in the opinion of the Board, be in the best interest of 
the Steel Industry and the Canadian economy in general, urged that the net 
result of the Inquiry should not be a recommendation that would mean any 
upward trend in the overall incidence of the duties on Iron or Steel... 

Canadian Association of Consumers: The National Executive of this Associa- 
tion urged the Board “‘to see that the interests of Canadian consumers in this 
regard are fully protected”’. bd eH ' 

All the above representations have been embodied in full in the verbatim 
record of proceedings being forwarded with this Report, as have been also:such 
views as were expressed at the final public hearing by associations or interests 
such as, for example: Oo AEST His 

United Steelworkers of America: This Trade Union was represented: at: 
several of the public hearings by Mr. Harry Waisglass, whose statement: at’ the. 
final sitting, on behalf of his organization, will be found in full in the verbatim 
record. gr: seeded ctieisnts 

Canadian Pulp and Paper Association (Western Division) - 

Air Industries & Transport Association of Canada 
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PART II 


THE BASIC IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY IN CANADA 


The basic steel industry in Canada, in making the basic forms of iron and 
steel, engages in the following steps in processing ores and scrap into the final 
product: coking of coal, blast furnace operations, open-hearth or electric-furnace 
operations, steel-production by the so-called oxygen vessel process, hot-rolling 
and cold-rolling into what are commonly described as “rolling-mill products”’, 
galvanizing sheet and strip steel and coating sheet or strip steel with tin (this 
particular end-product being somewhat ambiguously termed ‘“‘tinplate”). Some 
of the basic firms engage in only one of the above-listed operations; others, in 
more than one but not in all; at least one engages in practically all the operations 
named. Several of the firms in the group participate also in secondary-steel 
production—but this Report is primarily concerned with the basic production of 
iron or steel. 


There are in Canada eighteen basic producers, with firm-names and head 
offices as follows: 


‘Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, Sault-Ste-Marie, Ont. 
Atlas Steels Limited, Welland, Ont. 
Burlington Steel Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
~Canadian Drawn Steel Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
,~ Canadian Furnace Co. Limited, Port Colborne, Ont. 
\--Canadian Tube & Steel Products Limited, Montreal, Que. 
‘J , Dominion Foundries & Steel, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
~J Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited, Montreal, Que. 
Enamel & Heating Products Limited, Amherst, N.S. 
Manitoba Rolling Mill Co., Limited, Selkirk, Man. 
Premier Steel Mills, Limited, Edmonton, Alta. 
Sorel Industries Limited, Sorel, Que. 
Stanley Steel Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
~) The Steel Co. of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
Union Drawn Steel Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel Canada Limited, London, Ont. 
Vancouver Rolling Mills Division, 
Western Canada Steel Limited, Vancouver, B.C, 
Vancouver Steel Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 


ne 
a 
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Five (5) companies alone account for by far the great bulk of production and 
output, namely: Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited (hereinafter designated 
Algoma) and its subsidiary Canadian Furnace Co. Limited; Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation, Limited (Dosco); The Steel Co. of Canada, Limited (Stelco); 
Dominion Foundries & Steel, Limited (Dofasco) ; and Atlas Steels Limited. These 
five producers initiated the proposals which became the basis of the Reference to 
the Tariff Board by the Minister of Finance and assumed entirely the burden of 
placing before the Board at public sittings the presentation of the application for 


rs sae in wording and rates of duty of the tariff items relating to basic iron and 
steel. | 


Location of Basic Producers: 


The operations of the five basic producers are largely concentrated at Sydney, 
| Nova Scotia; and Hamilton, Welland and Sault-Ste-Marie in Ontario. 


Employment in Basic Steel Plants, December 1, 1955 
SS >=Tuuuummmm ns 


f Total Employment 

; Employment in in firms having 15 

Location Basic Steel Plants or more employees 
DO VEIDOV eee CR Pe A neds wnt Acta. fama. tae! 4,058 15,863 
TRENTO NE ra Aa eae ee een een ne 12,715 81,172 
St. Catharines area (including Welland)........... 2,075 31,319 
DAWA SLE-MATIO s. BARROS. lore soc cv SARE scores 6,951 10, 867 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


The Sydney mills of Dosco are close to that company’s coal operations in 
Cape Breton. Iron ore and limestone from Newfoundland are transported direct 
to Sydney by water. Dosco therefore has ready access to its main raw materials, 
but its mill is remote from the chief steel-consuming centres of Canada, namely, 
western Quebec and southern Ontario. It is in an advantageous position to 
supply those steel requirements of the Maritime Provinces which are within its 
range of production. 

The Stelco and Dofasco mills at Hamilton have important geographic ad- 
vantages. First, they have ready access by water transport to sources of coal, 
scrap and ore. Secondly, they are located in the industrial centre of Canada— 
the great bulk of steel consumption takes place within a radius of 150 miles from 
their mills. Although the Montreal market is somewhat farther away, rail, water 
and truck transport are available. 

The mill of Atlas Steels at Welland has access to water transport on the Wel- 
land Canal during the navigation season. Rail and truck transport are also 
available. This firm’s chief markets are in Ontario and Quebec. 

Algoma in Sault-Ste-Marie is on the Great Lakes trade route and has access 
to its main raw materials by water and rail. It is more distant from the markets 
of southern Ontario, but can, and does, ship by water during the navigation season. 


Products of the Basic Industry: 


In speaking of what might be termed the chief products of the basic steel 
industry, one must bear in mind that this industry consumes a great deal of its 
own production of the more primary forms. For example, the basic producers use 
the bulk of their pig iron output in their own open-hearth furnaces or in the oxy- 
gen steel-making process. Similarly, ingots, billets and blooms are rolled in 
their own mills into rails, bars, angles, plate or sheet. Some hot-rolled sheet is 
further processed into cold-rolled sheet, galvanized sheet or tinplate. Other 
products, e.g., rods, are made into wire, nails and other items of a secondary 
nature in plants owned by basic steel producers. The first column of the table 
below shows the total tonnages of the various products manufactured by the 
basic producers; the second column indicates the total sold for use in Canada or 


for export: 


Production and Sales of Basic Steel in Canada 
(tons of 2000 lbs.)- 


SST ee ern 


1954 1955 
Tonnages Tonnages Tonnages Tonnages 
Product Made Sold Made Sold 
woo a BE gaietahall a iaeh inet elt aes 
Pirirons oe ea cae reels Se 2,211,029 455, 552 3,213,764 612, 747 
SESEIMIN POLS MRR tar a= arsine « eres eters op Ag Selloniok 5,576 4,441,743 125,331 
Blooms, billets, slabs and other semi- " 

TINISNEC TOMGUSFOLINS ea. ecloecisc eer inane ees Dealoyleo 150, 917 2,942,725 298 , 646 
WRAL Fr crecolerai cai cees ecko ers miele sy Terai arse Ea eee 241, 922 232,484 ; 228,991 ~ 240,983 
Structural Shapes ssc cevseeeisenstsste siggencaeals 180, 542 180, 144 227,138 235,105 
LBA eo ee Uline he ae Aa ees, > CGIAR 528,521 445,519 708, 494 ‘587,819 
TPAC OS acre ative tetecre enters f ctals anatarenatenonete 201,939 201,524 253,640 - 251,870 
Hot-rolled sheet, strip, skelp and sheet piling 990, 524 352, 230 1,455, 689 590, 394 
Cold-rolled sheet and strip................' 533, 581 227, 203 535, 365 321,494 
Coatedisheet andistring-cc-samaurc sacs. 344, 608 333,877 446, 983 _ 444,378 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


By companies, the main items of production are: 


Algoma: Pig iron, ingots, blooms and billets, bars, rails, sheet piling, 
standard structural shapes, modified wide-flange or 8-inch H-beams, strip, 
skelp, sheet and plate in narrow widths. 


Dominion Foundries & Steel:. Pig iron, ingots, blooms and billets, 
skelp, sheet, strip, plate, tinplate, galvanized sheet and strip. 


— Dominion Steel and Coal: Pig iron, ingots, blooms and billets, rails, 
bars, and light structurals. 


Steel Co. of Canada: Pig iron, ingots, blooms and billets, bars, light 
structurals, skelp, plate, sheet, strip, tinplate, galvanized sheet and strip. 


Atlas: Tool steels, high-speed steels, mining drill steels, special purpose 
steels, stainless steels and branded construction steels. Output takes the 
following forms: billets and blooms, bars and rounds, strip and sheet. 


Size of the Basic Industry: 


Salaries Cost of 

No. of and Fuel and Cost of Value of 

Year Employees Wages Electricity Materials Shipments* 
(’000) (000) ° (000) (’000) 

TS A eerie: Sure atece a: cee bee 22,422 $60,498 $20, 092 $116, 120 $231, 326 
1 AULA ell ae en ce ARE lial Bi 22525 65,895 18,059 128, 556 249,173 
OSU AAEM Ae A PE 23,337 69, 752 22, 644 141,748 289, 306 
LOS be teratyse hrs suticgred ah ok 26, 230 85,814 25,906 191,120 381, 427 
ICV ee nee ene eee 27,346 97,439 24,415 204, 932 410, 692 
LOGo tree tires one eee te 27,946 104, 926 24,007 - 187, 630 388 , 448 
QS Sete dR eter tks. 23, 592 89, 257 19, 587 129, 658 330, 936 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
*Includes all shipments from the basic steel plants to own integrated secondary operations. 


Employment and Wages: 


_ The basic steel industry is one of the larger employers of labour among the 
entire ‘Iron and Steel Products” industries. On December 1, 1955, there were 
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approximately 25,800 persons employed in the making of basic steel. The 
following tabular statement shows employment in a selected group of industries, 
as of December 1, 1955: 


Basieiron and steelowiscn8 laisaus. dilw: Aeinenuess Mises 25,800 
Machine, manufacturing «ses. masa. ! touiesnas bekemenutt 34,903 
Pelee Metal PROGMUCES, co oan-s ssl Pr. ou Rok aces 17,174 
PETC) ANPLOMENL SS ou iol bas ena eee terme ond unteLa 11,266 
Habricated and structural steel: oc. a. to. 0n ats ony samen. otcte 9,079 
OTIS CEG [Se RR i I i a a lati htc = a8 30, 427 
DAGON VERICIS DATOS. vee ree ee EEE Tin Se ae 16,678 
iaiload and rolling’stock..... .. ¢(. .e0 cece sce cee ee 32,404 
mae ulding Lt STO Gd Jae oF Set Oke POR 21,229 


Basic steel producers paid out $89,257,000 in wages and salaries in 1954, 
wage rates being among the highest in Canada. On December 1, 1955, the 
average weekly wage paid by the primary iron and steel industry (basic producers 
plus foundries) was $80.32. This compared with the following wage levels in 
other industries: 


BAMMOEV AEOUCA UC SPCC uct aunties. ses ea cee ec cotta hee oe $80 - 32 
ACTICULCUTAlIMpPleNnteHts ste. ee ee ke ee ee 70-75 
Fabricated. and structural steel: /0.0. 5) S20 OR 74-77 
ibleatingsand! cooking appliamcesh. si.is. sel. cakaechl ee an ee 64-19 
ITCRA hIANG PALtS HIP AiR rs Os DR. Se Bee ae 76-92 
Miotonsvehicles#<.te" . yaisi. dates. Meebo Gash tech ae 78-45 
ST OMIT Chinn Cotes be. Aihed. 13 ted Scent Shenae eweten Iara ase ls SCE 68-28 
IMIG ROP ATETOER bir seen, tee: fee ne ney ne ee nn Ewe 70-19 
Sac) no eamd TemMIN Gs sR oaks eae hao § uduss can ee “oe eat ee 79-66 
PANUIMOLEUION PO LOCUCTS Wane <iish. ya pete ete ne » RET a Seite, one 69-09 
CCUICASADDALALUIS Hem ois cutee mets Meare: Ceo ca eemaae anes get marae 69-53 
MPR PECATUICES soy oat ns ots acne eee cata Lit eee sass ee a Re ee 53-19 
loth oe ARR Me ya kd Mah te GA TERA EE tide ae ees 42-08 
BW Sct POCO GR Ss Shuts es ipl chit « sayéra 0 Apdo ooh ae 57-11 
Buiprand Vaperce 1a. MRT) BAO ORIOLES. Dee 82-97 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Materials used in Steel Making: 


The main materials charged to blast furnaces are iron ore, sintered flue 
dust, limestone, dolomite, and coke, the coke having been converted from coal 
by the steel-makers. The product from the blast furnaces is pig iron. 


Materials Charged to Blast Furnaces 
(’000 tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Year Iron Ore Flue Dust Coke Limestone Dolomite 
US Si5 10 AA Re 5, 236 674 2,805 1,080 296 
Od cpmeereite vet tai <6 cine ssreretens 3,749 578 1,970 778 258 
HO a RMIT Cree esi aiisiies: sravakeca.s 5,073 1,022 2,813 1,066 287 


The second step in steel-making is the reduction of pig iron plus scrap and 
other materials to steel. This is done in an open-hearth or an electric furnace, 


or by the oxygen vessel process of making steel. me ; 
‘Steel Sk are poured from the furnaces and are rolled into blooms, billets 


or slabs, and further rolling produces rails, bars, structural shapes, plates, sheet 
and strip. . sip 
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Exports of Basic Steel Products: 


As a general rule, the integrated steel producers do not engage in commercial 
export trade on an extensive basis. Algoma’s shipments, mainly to the United 
States, have been largely connected with special arrangements. Dosco’s exports, 
mostly rails, have fluctuated very greatly from year to year. Neither Stelco nor 
Dofasco is an important exporter. 

Atlas is probably the most interested in export markets, which play an 
important role for that company in maintaining production at higher levels than 
would be the case if sales were limited to the relatively small domestic market 
for alloy and specialty steels. 

In examining export statistics, it must be borne in mind that a considerable 
part of the shipments to the United States is for conversion and return to 
Canada. In some cases, this represents shipments by the basic producer to 
rolling mills in the United States, for conversion into rolled products and return 
to the Canadian mill which exported them. Atlas, in particular, has been 
following this practice. 

Exports usually constitute less than 10 p.c. of total Canadian steel 
production. The greatest tonnages shipped from Canadian mills are in the most 
primary forms; exports of the more processed forms of steel are very small or 
non-existent. The statistics in Appendix B verify that in recent years considerable 
tonnages of pig iron and blooms and billets have been exported. To a large 
extent these shipments have been made by Algoma and are tied in with a $15 
million loan received by that company from United States interests in 1952; 
repayment is being made by the shipment of basic iron and ‘steel to the lender. 
In addition, Algoma is shipping steel to manufacturers in the United States 
for fabrication and return to Canada as parts for incorporation in Canadian 
production. In such instances the United States fabricator is entitled to 99 p.c. 
drawback of the United States duty. Apart from the loan repayments and the 
shipments which are subject to drawback, Algoma’s shipments to the United 
States are small. 

Dosco has shipped substantial tonnages of rails abroad from time to time. 
That company’s mill at Sydney is able to take advantage of ocean freight to 
practically all export markets. As a consequence, Dosco has, on a number of 
occasions, obtained business abroad to fill gaps in domestic orders. 

The following statistics show shipments for the more important types of 
iron or steel which have been exported in volume (tons of 2000 lbs.): 


Pig Iron 
To 1937 1948 1952 1954 1955 
United Kingdom: :......<.:-.. 5,070 — 88, 635 _ — 
MUS CAS oo deh is echaabaiaco ic 16, 282 662 287,141 202,597 254,472 
Other countries....c.0.. 6.365. — _— 211 6 — 
LINGO eters scteae inert ate reel eat tr eae 21,352 662 375, 987 202, 603 254, 472 


— SSS 


Ingots, Billets and Blooms 


ne eee eee eee 
a 


To 1937 1948 1952 1954 1955 
a Se ee a ee re Aa eet ee ee ee i 
Unitedyiingdomises: 2s trac a he Sete bars — 17, 683 19, 636 ~= 82,251 
WES PACE ernie (Sar Aer ee er oe — 15,408 36,450 2,588 148, 858 
‘OCHOICOUNtHIES tea.) een dot a cers nondercetas — 2,682 241 2,758 35,360 
niche ES eS A A RE Ee 
A COLIN 4 Oh cee a a oe a — 35,773 56,327 5,346 266, 469 


i 
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To 1937 1948 1952 1954 1955 
ace a ae a anak A el acted a ie Se ple ade vs | Ln estvdal 
eas SEP ALEICOM mer: car nes ashe, 42,186 — -— _ — 

fe Nei ESS CHRO cea ee es 1,570 2,747 881 
RRO DANICA ed sitre ise ees acs os — 22,418 — ai ; ane 
OUBECOUDICS eg 6s uiss cviee cs oc -ss coos. 810 134, 226 1,714 1,421 71,393 
POUR ae ies a criss 5 ss TER DRE. Bowe 44,566 159, 391 2,595 1,495 71,569 


ea et EE a aa a ee ee 


TRENDS IN TRADE AND PRODUCTION: BASIC IRON AND STEEL 


In 1900, practically no steel industry existed in Canada; production of 
ingots and direct steel castings in that year amounted to 26,406 tons. In the 
next ten years steel-making capacity increased many-fold; by 1910 annual 
production exceeded 800,000 tons. ‘This was further increased by additional 
million tons over the next eight years, so that, by the end of World War I, 
production amounted to 1,873,000 tons. This level of production was not 
reached again until the years of World War II, when the annual output exceeded 
3 million tons. In the years since World War II, production has expanded each 
year (with the exception of 1954) and in 1955 reached new record levels, in excess 
of 4,500,000 ingot-tons. The following table portrays the rapid development of 
Canadian production: 


Production of Steel Ingots and Direct Steel Castings, Specified Years, 1900-1955 
(tons of 2000 ibs.) 


NOOO etrard. Shor: dersatade pelos» chi debe 26,406 1946 '3. heats ea Phartese  oeeeb: apee 2,327, 285 
DUD 2 Se CA ee eC ae 822, 284 ty ae eames act) SoA Gaiois a0 3,200, 480 
LQUS TEPER E ae seh ee ae oe 1,873,708 LOSON SS, AA: Senn. Sees 3,383, 575 
EM Auer aa ESNet es, aloes « s anskee |. 537, 742 LOD Livy seniiohetey See ae eee ee 3,568,720 
NAD es (ce a tar te eee 1,543, 386 EU PGR Rone Atle HEME, o SHIM berate 3,703,111 
DOM Rechts ME shi SR Miele ots 380, 067 LOSS SIL yo ser AOR A, fog atta ated 4,116,068 

LOD Lee Pe Part ioc Prs 8s a/nga Siete Snys 1,571,227 195 oo. ob os. «.araier Fora’ boys. pppoe sae 3,195,030 
HEB So b asec) AIG ia CRE EMD ee Rin a a 1, 293,812 L956 is coca Sie duejor gee iecaie oh ahateone 4,529,401 
EES a So 6 CR ae ae A 3,109,851 \ < 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The earlier pattern of production, with its violent fluctuations, contrasts 
sharply with the almost constant expansion in recent years, attributable to 
Canada’s rapidly increasing population, the unprecedented volume of construction ; 
the rapid growth of Canadian industry, the development of Canada’s natural 
resources, and a much greater production of consumer goods, many of which are 
composed in part or in whole of steel. Superimposed on these factors have been 
large expenditures for national defence. 


Trends in Production, Consumption and Imports: 


It is an impossible task to compare overall Canadian production of steel 
and imports with complete accuracy. It is possible, however, to obtain a 
reasonably reliable comparison. It is first necessary to place the two series of 
statistics on a common basis. This can be done by converting imports, mostly 
rolled steel, to ingot-tons. Since rolling usually results in a 25 p.c. scrap loss, 
it is necessary to increase tonnages of imported rolled steel to compensate for 
scrap loss. It is then possible to compare both domestic production of steel and 
imports in terms of ingot-tons. This is done in the following table: 
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Production, Imports and Exports of Steel 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) ms 


i eee 


Canadian Imports Export s 

Production Imports Exports Domestic as p.c. as p.c. 
Year of Ingots (in ingot-tons*) Disappearance of D.D. of D.D. 
TOT RE ee cadens ate ae 1,800, 172 839, 750 198,179 2,441,743 34-4 8-1 
NODES Bios ov cs wes 514, 574 879,871 38, 222 15856, 223 64-9 2-8 
ODOR ers eyes 1,466, 759 1,697,845 57,448 3,107,156 54-6 1-8 
POS DRS Pas senate 367,774 357, 332 7,810 717,296 49-8 1-1 
(ORY eee RES ryt 1,496,575 852,290 173, 805 2,175,060 39-2 8-0 
1! Oia mest Ba 5 5 2e8 2,958, 906 1,847,967 90, 331 4,716,542 39-2 1-9 
POAG OG cart eater 2,251,741 859, 083 226, 949 2,883,875 — 29-8 7-9 
LOLSN AEE. EU A 3,087, 063 1,067,826 360,135 3,794, 754 28-1 9-5 
1115 ee er 3,298,071 1,099, 556 310,489 4,087,138 26-9 7-6 
VOB she erie hs cert 3,447, 132 1,816, 655 114, 864 5,148, 923 35-3 2-2 
CSO ae Meena 3,577, 758 1, 646, 285 171,414 5, 052, 629 32-6 3-4 
GLa aetna AES At Ce 4,009, 548 1,812,043 319, 150 5,002,441 26-2 6-4 
[ODER ASA ok aes 3,113,791 1,003,091 58,149 4,058, 733 24-7 1-4 
LORD Os tee ER 4,441,743 1,218, 452 487,450 5,175,745 — 23-5 9-4 


*That is, ingots plus rolling-mill products. 


It will be observed that imports have usually been several times greater 
than exports. This reflects Canada’s dependence on external suppliers for a 
number of important forms of steel, which either are not produced domestically 
or not in sufficient tonnage to supply total requirements. There has, however, 
been a marked trend for Canada to become increasingly self-sufficient in meeting 
its steel requirements. From the table above it will be noted that imported 
steel amounted to 64-9 p.c. of domestic disappearance in 1922, to 54-6 p.c. in 
1929, and to 39-2 p.c. in 1937. Following World War II, imports reached or 
exceeded 30 p.c. of domestic requirements only twice, while in the most recent 
years it has ranged from 23-5 to 26-2 p.c. In terms of tonnages, imports in 
1953 and 1955, two prosperous years, were less than in 1929. 


In contrast to imports, domestic production has increased both in absolute 
and relative terms during the past decade. Ingot production expanded from 
2-2 million tons in 1946 to 4-4 million tons in 1955. In terms of 1929 and 1937, 
when output was 1-5 million tons in each year, the record is even more 
impressive. The greater importance of domestic production is illustrated by 
the fact that while imports were 479,393 ingot-tons less in 1955 than in 1929, 
they were competing in a market which consumed 2,068,589 ingot-tons more 
steel. Canadian steel producers have therefore increased their production more 
than threefold since 1929 in a market which uses roughly twice as much steel. 


Imports have not increased as a percentage of consumption during periods 
of surplus steel. In 1929, imports were 54-6 p.c. of domestic supply, while in 
1932, at the trough of the depression, they were 49-8 p.c. In 1954, the only 
post-war year when steel was in substantial surplus, imports amounted to 24-7 
p.c. of total domestic supply; in 1953, a prosperous year, imports accounted 
for 26 -2p.c. The explanation seems to be that during times of heavy demand, 
Canadians have had to supplement domestic output with imports. During 
periods of slack demand, domestic production has been in a better position to 
meet requirements, even in the face of keen competition. There have, however, 
been few periods in recent years when steel has been in overall surplus supply. 
The following table shows that the Canadian market for most types of basic 
steel has increased very substantially during the past decade and thus has 
utilized the overall capacity of the industry to a high degree: 
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Domestic Disappearance* of Selected Steel Products, 1946 and 1955 


(tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Sock fh all ee Ee ae a, Te Oe a ae ee ae ee 


Domestic Domestic Increase 1946-55 
2 Disappearance Disappearance a 
Product 1946 1955 Absolute p.c. 
Hot-rolled sheet and strip..........:..... 535,520 1,406, 441 870,921 162-6 
Cold-rolled sheet and strip............... 276, 221 577, 716 301,495 109-1 
DSEUGLUPAISS 2. cc eccocls oun ate Na ee AER 231,917 537, 064 805, 147 131-6 
ITOtnOUeG DATS ier cee co. alee Gener 552,835 782,779 229,944 41-6 
TE Patiomepee tins tote Vs oan ae BE ail | | 230, 593 387, 726 15%, 133 68-1 
WWAMERPOO Sis <5 00 oso es ons vale ae chee 206, 635 356, 081 149, 446 72-3 
Galvanized sheet and strip............... 70, 269 188, 483 118, 214 168-2 
MIRE COMM MR Eee co ke 191, 600 296, 695 105,095 - 54-8 
GM any re he te ee ee 131, 542 174, 798 43,256 32-9 
Golderolled "DATS. <:..0..0 +0 ves.crmaa 2 teee eee 45,581 57, 640__ 12,059 26-4 


*Because it has not always been possible to segregate exports, some figures are domestic supply. 


The Pattern by Products: 


By far the greatest expansion in demand has occurred in hot-rolled sheet 
and strip, with disappearance 870,921 tons greater in 1955 than in 1946. Usage 
of cold-rolled sheet and strip increased by more than 100 p.c. between 1946 and 
1955. Galvanized sheet and strip, structural steels, hot-rolled bars and skelp 
also show very substantial increases, both tonnage-wise and percentage-wise. 
On the other hand, tinplate, cold-rolled bars and rails have shown relatively 
little increase. 

Domestic production has accelerated so rapidly in most forms of steel that 
it has been able, not only to take care of the needs of new demand but also to 
replace imports in a considerable portion of the market. Imports of hot-rolled 
sheet and strip, for example, made up 46 p.c. of domestic supply in 1946, but 
only 14-8 p.c. in 1955; imported cold-rolled sheet and strip accounted for 43-8 
p.c. in 1946 and 7-3 p.c. in 1955; imported skelp made up 62-5 p.c. in 1946 and 
27-1 p.c. in 1955; and imported tinplate fell from 24-9 p.c. to 3-5 p.c. 

For at least one form of steel, structurals, the market has greatly exceeded 
Canadian capacity to produce the types in greatest demand. As a result, in 
1955, imported structurals constituted more than 56-5 p.c. of the total supply, 
as compared with 43 p.c. in 1946. Imports of rails increased in 1955 but still 
constituted a relatively small proportion of total Canadian requirements. 

Canada has become much more self-sufficient in flat-rolled steel products, 
including coated steels—the forms which show the greatest increase in demand 
and production. Structurals are the only product where, despite a very substantial 
increase in demand, dependence on imports has increased considerably. 


The following table illustrates the above data statistically: 


Imports as Percentage of Domestic Disappearance 


Product 1946 1955 
RRO UIT CLS vu x Marshes ee Hise + oS lag: ino ep as 43-4 56-5 
[PL eG eee is a eis 2 UO Re oh 6a ome 5 A OOM EE oc lene, eae 26-2 34-6 
SURG) H0)s, SURES rete cR te Oceana cane oped Mele ere Rees rink Onna Lo An POF 62-5 27-1 
Cold-rolled bars........ iS ts «Ur ahs oh ne ge gh o + oO a a 43-7 21-5 
otralled sheet: andasthipn.t<:.1secr eee aa so Se New. «ose nee aie 46-4 14-8 
Gala mized: SheeteanGes bru sac cleo elie eo oc we i A, 6 iG SRR RI a 20-2 14:8 
le Herold DATS ck v craete cadets dem chee che tegeig) ae os EE Bho svn + OE aa a 12-9 10-9 
TR lene ee ee ela eid AN a eros A eRe. Be oe Oe 3-0 9-9 
Golderolled sheet ancstlip. om ..2 2. eage weh - «oe SERS See ree ee aie 43-8 7:3 
RAR astenin OG oercrkmeek sous pe Pe aR fiasco A 3-8 4 if 
Hang EPR oa ent Bo OT Oe Mee ord ore ORB copy oe Naeeimo as bo. oe tec 24-9 +5 
Ut oro ART eg ee oo aC eee ae 0-5 2-0 


ene _— ee ee eee 
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Pig Iron: As is to be expected, pig iron production has followed the same 
trend as steel output, with almost a threefold increase between 1918 and 1955 
and a doubling of production in recent years. 

Imports of pig iron have been negligible for many years; with the exception 
of 1950, when they amounted to 1-4 p.c. of consumption, they have not exceeded 
1 p.c. of total consumption in more than twenty years. On the other hand, 
exports of pig iron have grown considerably since 1950, amounting to 12 p.c. 
of total production in 1952 and 8 p.c. in 1955. The table shows the sizable 
tonnages involved in the production and export of pig iron: 


Total Consumption of Pig Iron 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Change in Imports 
Canadian Producers’ Consumption aS p.c. of 
Year Production Imports Exports Stocks Total Consumption 
TOUS Mee cave fe 1,195,551 67, 397 4,882 n.a. 1, 258, 066 5-4 
IRD ale See eee 428 , 923 64, 960 40, 908 n.a. 452,975 14:3 
LODO ey adnee 1,209,779 36, 454 8,375 n.a. 1, 237, 858 2-9 
OB 2 eee da ee 161,426 5,323 2,272 +16, 221 180, 698 2-9 
OB ieee oeaet a, 1,006, 718 (also 43,138 —39,713 931,002 0-8 
HOA? Wea cae 1,975,014 1,536 4,272 — 60,906 1,911,372 0-1 
194622 Mae ace 1, 406, 252 12,125 939 — 26,919 1,390,519 0-9 
MOA Se eaee ees 2, 125, 739 1,370 662 +13, 585 2,146, 032 0-3 
TO5OR. Saereets ie 2,317,121 30,560 194, 528 —14,141 2,139,012 1-4 
LOSS Seams tee 2,552,893 14, 554 223, 635 + 4,152 2,347, 964 0-6 
ODO ett. 2,681,585 1,584 375, 987 +22,261 2,329, 443 0-1 
ONS ein 3,012, 268 25,057 345,415 —76, 822 2,615,088 1:0 
Os arenes fo ee 2,211,029 18,609 202, 603 + 7,887 2,034, 922 0:9 
IEE aoe ope 3,213, 764 12,386 255, 592 n.a. 2,970, 558 0-4 


Ingots: Between 1918 and 1955, Canadian production of ingots increased 
by 146 p.c. Much of this increase has taken place in the post-World War II 
period; in 1955 production was more than 1,300,000 tons greater than in 1948. 
Imports have never been a significant factor in relation to domestic production: 
even in 1951, when the largest tonnage entered Canada, imports made up only 
2-5 p.c. of domestic supply. In other words, practically the entire Canadian 
demand for ingots is supplied by Canadian steel mills. In past years, ingots 
have entered Canada from the United States for rolling into flat-rolled products 
and return; such shipments have taken place during periods of peak utilization 
of rolling capacity in the United States. To some extent this practice explains 
the sizable fluctuations in imports in a few years. The table below shows the 
significant statistical material: 


Domestic Disappearance of Steel Ingots 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Canadian Domestic Imports 

Year Production Imports Exports Disappearance as p.c.of D.D. 
UII oc Se ec ee ep eh te a 1,800,172 n.a. n.a. — —_— 
MDE eA cinen cere case airs ee ae 514, 574 n.a. na. — = 

LC DAU ES Sere ARROOME 3 Go iy es naa 1,466,759 n.a. na. —_ — 
GS 2 reeta ce terre ene Wee coud Sek 367,774 n.a. n.a. — —_— 
OR TRe Feats. cc aces aera 1,496,575 n.a. n.a. —_ —_ 
LY, Desi OEP. SES PRP Fe. 2,958,906 n.a. 30,745 2,928,161 _- 
AOA G) crepe tet sey ih ins shoelace ere 2, 2614 1,871 35, 709 2,217,903 0-1 
OAS tymeme.<¥e; M-Net eRe 3,087, 063 37,700 _- 3,124, 763 1-2 
O50 reek Rid oer od cee oe 3, 298,071 8,116 — 3,306, 187 0-2 
EOS Uy a. Cas. out coe as 3,447,132 89,883 — 3,537,015 2-5 
NOD MNG Sc. Care act ee re ee 3,577, 758 76, 945 22,047 3, 632, 656 2-1 
ODS Ree Se; De eS 4,009, 548 1, 967 28,706 3,982,809 0-04 
AL doer eevee secrete ee te thee he 3,113,791 1,791 — 3,115, 582 0-05 
Se ates tts eR AE oe 4,441,743 2,367 n.a. 4,444,110 0-05 


_— aS sshessapssssssssSSSSSSeSNSNSSCSNRANSSAS 
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_ Blooms, Billets, Slabs and Sheet Bars: These products, the result of the 
primary rolling of ingots, are not generally used commercially; they represent an 
intermediate step, to reduce the ingot to a shape more suited for re-rolling. 


The following are the production and trade statistics reported to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: 


Domestic Disappearance of Semi-Finished Rolled Forms 


(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
—606—e——=—_— 


Canadian Domestic Imports 
Year Production Imports Exports Disappearance as p.c. of D.D. 
OW Semel s tte Yess ae abyss n.a. 4,062 53, 256 —_ — 
MODINE corsets sin wes os Hepes 524,577 13,832 171 538, 238 2-6 
G2 G eee sole ties exe eiclens ae 1,298, 130 37,014 520 1, 334, 624 2-8 
OSU RREE A oe cicls Mekares cya 247,045 3,320 — 250,365 1-3 
OS pt em ten tir easstexviocennenismncsese sain 1,443,979 11,707 84,806 1,370,880 0-9 
GSS 3s A RG Opa eens 1,830, 624 197,879 4,369 2,024,134 9-8 
OG ReREE cc... co ..0 - soateeisind 1, 634, 855 2,736 36, 236 1,601,355 0-2 
ONS et oe BF cn ols OEE 2,313,619 14,756 Sonuie 2,292, 602 0-6 
OS O ieearcr etsy cain saritoossenenecs vara 2,446, 884 3,257 170, 460 2,279, 681 0-1 
MOS Gee El kien 3.6 Cue 2,645,540 5,798 39,101 2,612,237 0-2 
OS ONPIRR  s ke taac cathe eee 2,729,432 12,957 34, 280 2,708,109 0-5 
TS) eect TOR a ae 2,870,860 2,215 98,306 2,774, 769 0-1 
ee oy ae ae eet tee PPA (O25 4,193 6,127 2,271,791 0-2 
USS, JOS eRe oe eae te ai 2,942,725 1,784 266, 494 2,678,015 0-1 


Rails: The production, like the use, of rails is subject to considerable 
fluctuation, even in periods of continuing prosperity. Production figures do, 
however, show a downward trend for each year after 1948, excepting 1953. 
Although imports increased in 1950 and subsequent years, the magnitude of 
the increase was usually much less than the decline in domestic output. Until 
1955, imports of rails made up a small percentage of Canadian consumption: 
in that year they increased to nearly 10 p.c. of domestic disappearance. 
Concurrently, production for domestic railways fell, sharply, by 78,000 tons; 
the overall level of production was bolstered, however, by large export orders, 
amounting to 71,586 tons. For the most part imports of rails have been 
connected with special projects; while domestic production has largely been to 
supply the needs of the two major railways. 


The following table gives the basic statistics of rail production, imports and 


exports: 
Domestic Disappearance of Rails 


(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Canadian Domestic Imports 
Year Production Imports Exports Disappearance as p.c. of D.D. 
AOS SEM E a5cls Ci se 0 = Geto BSI 162,746 10, 236 13,240 159,742 6-4 
BG 22a ad Bayes. fsa, apres Rese 140, 969 31,674 16, 422 156, 221 20:3 
TRS). ss oot 428, 962 28,379 25, 784 431,557 6-6 
IE... LS Ao eee tees 50, 500 5, 672 4,896 51,276 11-1 
193 (PRR cists ote hone ae 86, 932 6, 637 29,112 64,457 10-3 
OA Di eh is. 6.0.4 eer oeve 183,430 2,053 25, 538 159, 945 1-3 
TRAC, 5 6S er er 206, 374 3,893 78,725 131, 542 3-0 
ys») ae eee meio 337, 244 4,962 159,391 182,815 2-7 
TOE s,s (ee nnn oer re 286, 672 17,875 12,391 292,156 6-1 
TOES 5 a eee ea 257, 244 11, 646 -— 268,890 4-3 
IES, > 5 ces eee Inert rama 253, 675 8,369 2,595 259,449 3-2 
GH See eta -100.8F, Segoe eae 303, 318 8,576 3,445 308,449 2-8 
OR AE eo ate wh ooet eae 241,922 12,852 1,629 253,145 5-1 
LO RM oi, ckscixse sare aot oe 228,991 17,393 71,586 174, 798 9-9 
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Structurals: Prior to 1937, Canadian production of structurals amounted to 
only a few thousand tons annually and, in most years, some 90 p.c. of domestic 
requirements were imported. In 1937, production increased to 93,000 tons. 
This was further expanded by 100,000 tons per annum during World War II. 
Output again increased after 1946, reaching a peak of 283,000 tons in 1953. 
Since 1950 Canada’s capital investment program has created an unprecedented 
demand for structural steel, particularly in the heavier sizes. These recent years 
are in sharp contrast to pre-war, when demand fluctuated greatly, e.g., from 
364,913 tons in 1929 to 46,339 tons in 1932. In spite of greater domestic pro- 
duction in post-war years, Canadian producers have not increased their proportion 
of the market for structurals; in fact, with the exception of 1953 they have lost 
ground to imported steel, as illustrated below: 


Domestic Disappearance of Structural Shapes 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Canadian Domestic Imports 
Year Production Imports Exports Disappearance as p.c. of D.D. 
TOUS Mele cd. 3 oo, os Se eee 4,226 173,332 aaa 177, 558 97-6 
LOPE 3 MM Airhead 1,029 122, 623 706 122, 946 99-7 
1 O20 i es 2 0s Sieh eater 35, 060 330, 665 812 364, 913 90-6 
LOS OT Werte eo 8 eee, teeter 16,005 30, 626 292 46,339 66-1 
1 LOS fermen mn: cutee crea aaaRN Ie 93,279 WORto 2,828 166, 224 45-6 
OAS NeNagaate oo, k) cree ayes eter: 190,312 295, 022 2,407 482,927 61-1 
MOAB ee Ree mar ep ogde se Rterae on 139, 206 100, 547 7,836 231,917 43-4 
1 ee RR, hd Se eae 192, 253 188,185 10, 568 369,870 ' 50:9 
TOS Ky." avoir: Serer ees 153, 144 166, 802 Zot 317, 669 52-5 
LIST II Ls Miner Stats ines al 245, 270 SEY RY. 3,452 579, 540 58-3 
TOS DEST SINS OS nar hd 231,091 282,076 6,825 506, 342 55-7 
MOSSY St: Ws oct Ree 2 kA rey eae 283, 203 276,368 4,863 554, 708 49-8 
EES coed eee a Soe, SO 193, 673 291,563 1,457 483,779 60-3 
OSD ites <5, PRM eeperans As 236, 698 303, 452 3,086 537,064 56-5 


Wire Rods: Production of wire rods has expanded rapidly in recent years 
and in 1955 was more than 100,000 tons over the pre-war peak. There have 
been practically no downward fluctuations during this growth period. Imports 
are negligible and have not been a factor for twenty-five years: 


Domestic Disappearance of Wire Rods 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


. Canadian Domestic Imports 
Year Production Imports Exports Disappearance as p.c. of D.D. 
BOSS repre: beens ste tee tern reer 154,789 44,550 na. 199, 339 22-3 
OO Res pete in Mes oc oe, be 156, 816 20, 286 n.a. 177, 102 11-4 
TODAS) SS i Um rm 159, 700 49,678 n.a. 209,378 23-7 
LOS meee se Suita eee eee 85,780 4,895 n.a. 90, 675 5-4 
1h Cee 5 ere Ee 242,092 6,275 26, 908 221,459 2:8 
LAE Oe 5, So oc RO 256, 457 2,149 7,063 251, 543 0-9 
UOIG Ro ose a RT. 210, 548 1,054 4,967 206, 635 0:5 

VAN EE, 2Oe aimee ok oS) 286, 990 870 2,243 285, 617 0-3 
TRO De eee een oh oe 293,866 3, 299 320 296,845 1-1 
LIC TSS Re ee RMR od 318, 266 7,989 373 325, 882 2-4 
LOGGER eM oe ured- 315,789 5,555 517 320,827 1-7 
POS Ree cecal cyto tees aE 286,471 11,486 1,185 296,772 3-9 
HOO Lames... ova. sal. Mads Se 275,121 9,877 642 284, 356 3-5 
ODO tere cox, cule a Qarnoeeee pele. Ly ee ain 7,007 8,701 356,081 2-0 


0 SS ee ne ek ee ee 
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_ _ Hot-Rolled Bars: Production and consumption of bars have fluctuated 
violently, particularly in the years prior to World War II, reflecting the fact that 
this form of steel is largely used in capital goods. Even in 1954, output dropped 
_by more than 200,000 tons from the previous year. In spite of these fluctuations 
the level of output in recent years has been much higher than pre-war. Imports 
have accounted for from 10 to 17 p.c. of domestic disappearance and have 
decreased in relation to domestic production: 


Domestic Disappearance of Hot-Rolled Bars 


(tons of 2000 lbs.) 
a 


Canadian Domestic Imports 
Year Production Imports! Exports? Disappearance as p.c. of D.D. 
LGR MMM: on a ON earag Swiss Sees 420,791 58, 291 95, 4808 383, 602 15-2 
UEP S|) a 8 120,330 86, 854 10, 7433 196, 441 44-2 
JE PAD «2 2 ae a ee 454,115 112, 696 15,7948 551,017 20-5 
DORI oe 5.5 Sud. oie 0 Oe 100, 662 15, 875 5808 115, 957 13-7 
LOST core oc 0 sess vets 388 , 662 40,610 7,484 421,788 9-6 
TOLD AN ENR ors scab icinie'e cides 592,016 102, 802 4,127 690, 691 14-9 
NOG G ERR a en. sac occsc-eacsaw le Ate 492,853 71,179 11, 197 552,835 12-9 
IOS Memrrrrr rier eee. 634,315 78,817 46,877 666, 255 11-8 
JROGYD) od ors Eee ae 684, 934 54, 760 16, 465 723, 229 7:6 
HOST, ete aa: Re Ronen ene 763, 005 155, 333 13, 988 904, 350 17-2 
LORI te chee «ferns 786,972 153 , 834 30, 681 910, 125 16-9 
IRS /Sice 3 Bins Rea Cea eee 732,275 81,805 20,704 793,376 10-3 
DA eas Bora ie Sicciy nce arias 0% 528, 521 59, 742 4,898 583, 365 10-2 
LOD MERE Aes cso i< 708, 494 85,305 11,020 782,779 10-9 


1Jn 1918 and 1922: hot- and cold-rolled bars grouped together. 
2All bars. 
3Bars and rods. 


Cold-Rolled Bars: In comparison with hot-rolled bars, cold-rolled bars are 
of minor significance: in 1955 the domestic supply was only 7 p.c. of the domestic 
disappearance of hot-rolled bars. Apparently cold-rolled bars were first pro- 
duced in Canada in about 1924. The year of peak consumption was 1952, since 
when the trend has been downward. Similarly, the trend in Canadian production 
has been downward since 1952. <A declining trend in imports has been evident 

since the end of World War II, despite the rise in 1951 and 1952. While imports 
comprised 44 p.c. of domestic supply in 1946, they claimed only 21-5 p.c. of it 
in 1955: 


Domestic Supply of Cold-Rolled Bars 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Canadian Domestic Imports 

Year Production Imports Supply as p.c. of D.S. 
Ue ee eae ae ee cerca miericy 10, 488 n.a. — — 
ODO MIB feo sc 2 sit Sensis eae Minttiaes 18,434 5,104 23, 538 21-7 
HORE oe ec he Ree eee 5,079 1,822 6,901 26-4 
TROEST/ 2 ccd, an, of ae ee Eee 16, 834 5, 688 22,522 25-2 
IWS oo, eae 32,153 20,027 52,180 38-4 
GA MNES oe ici sissy BRP saree. wk A 25, 666 19,915 45,581 43-7 
LAI cs 55 ois) RE Pace ce 34,791 13,749 48,540 28-3 
OS RNRI e on aa ae Sa a 34,318 13,104 47,422 27-6 
TOR cae oy o- cate eR 47,359 16,830 64, 189 26-2 
LOSES ni sinaaaadte eee 5a 50, 545 16,731 67,276 24-9 
TTS bol 3s cc OG ee ae EGE eee 45, 954 13,549 59, 503 22-8 
TIGR, ee Oe 28,651 8, 502 Siglos 22-9 
LOG SM ae Pec arse Mare Ne te ws aae 45, 262 12,378 57,640 21-5 


Skelp: Production of skelp in sizeable quantities began after World War IT 
and has increased substantially during the last few years. As a consequence, 
imports have been smaller and to a considerable extent consist of bessemer 
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quality skelp used in the production of small diameter pipe. From 1950 to the 
present, the demand for skelp has been very much higher than in pre-war years, a 
direct reflection of the higher levels of pipe production: 


Domestic Supply of Skelp 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


a  —————————————————————————— 


Canadian Domestic Imports 
Year Production Imports Supply as p.c. of D.S. 
LOLS Seer en ne ele cies — 66,458 66, 458 100-0 
LODO Reals SE Fe Seren Ree os th eG — 92,061 92,061 100-0 
190052 tee ee a ees — 156,791 156,791 100-0 
NOS 2) epee eee Oe ke. 5 Aer rt Ss o's — 50,729 50,729 100-0 
TOR Cee A NAN, Mi ge NE ART, cae — 101, 955 101, 955 100-0 
TY. ig el ot yas el eR ait Caan aR a 158, 338 158,338 100-0 
UKE Gee ak Ra ae Ae ee aR RN = NTT ete 33,093 55,075 88, 168 62-5 
18 ESS A «| Ie era Ses an 59,045 60, 392 119, 437 50,6 
O50 A cele oe las eas 64,176 163,900 228,076 71-9 
1 Gi ee Eee | 708 t/a ane 55,440 141,031 196,471 71-8 
ADA es ea a eee |) 146,729 136, 508 283, 237 48-2 
EQS ea ee sche ook a ee se. 134,751 121,498 256, 249 47-4 
TAY GY | FS oe pera (4 t'', | Renee 146,818 66, 292 213,110 31-1 
LOD, ees xcs 2). oO RAs send =e 247,701 91,790 339,491 27-0 


Plate: Canadian production of plate was relatively small until war-time 
demand brought about a rapid expansion of facilities and output; production rose 
from 95,602 tons in 1937 to 391,887 tons in 1942. In recent years, production 
has been well below the wartime levels, although much greater than pre-war. 
The decrease in production reflects the cutback in shipbuilding and other pro- 
grams largely identified with Canada’s war effort. Nevertheless, peacetime uses 
of plate in 1955 were two and one-half times as great as in 1937; furthermore, 
once the new pipe mills presently under construction in Canada begin to produce 
wide-diameter pipe, Canadian plate consumption should be well in excess of 
even war-time levels. 

During periods of heavy demand, imports of plate have increased sub- 
stantially, e.g., 1951 and 1952. This has reflected the limitations of Canadian 
plate-rolling capacity: Stelco has the only wide-mill capable of rolling plate to 
about 100 inches; this mill serves as both a plate mill and a breakdown mill for 
Stelco’s continuous strip mill. Dofasco’s plate mill is approximately half the 
width of Stelco’s, and Algoma’s about one-quarter. Canadian ability to supply 
wide plates is thus considerably limited in periods of heavy demand. It must be 
remembered that a sizeable quantity of plate production is sold as skelp and is 
not included in the figures below. The following figures show that imports have 
been decreasing as a percentage of domestic supply since 1951: 


Domestic Supply of Plates 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Canadian Domestic Imports 
Year Production Imports Supply as p.c. of D.S. 
LOIS eye oad cnc eis SWS bree 30, 639 46,891 77,530 60-5 
DO ret ME costco asleep RAD. ore ee ok 2,779 50, 087 52,866 94-7 
Ad: Se Ee eee. Ot an 18, 238 167,117 185, 355 90-2 
OS er eeRW 3 5.50. 4:-2 s SION, -< cs 25,049 22,059 47,108 46-8 
NOS GR. Us SAP bolas occa OR , os a 95, 602 54,577 150,179 36-3 
105 Mee cterahe eek os MeN Ee 3 ce 391,887 118, 688 510,575 23-2 
O46 SE Ghose ee se 170,043 60,550 230,593 26-2 
1 A ee ne, OE: ees 228,978 67,681 296, 659 22-8 
AO SOR ys ee Pe re Oe etc en es ate 150, 857 106,820 257,677 41-4 
LRG bane Me PP IE ee a gn Ms 184,707 212,966 397, 673 53-6 
DEY stele tA ey Poa ore, Ae eR ac ene 234,115 250,707 484, 822 51-7 
LOB Sie RRNA cB AA. ob Pe MR LAL, 221,818 1553330 377,151 41-2 
NOGA eaten xc crt ease AR. Sti d ds. os ats ae bleh 201,939 104,815 306, 754 34-2 
Obtains Wa ate ee tact et, 253, 640 134, 086 387,726 34-6 


—_,. a ST 
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Hot-Rolled Sheet and Strip: Production has increased greatly in the past 
ten years, from 286,882 tons in 1946 to 1,198,428 tons in 1955. This manyfold 
increase reflects the numerous new and enlarged uses of steel in both consumer 
_ and producers’ goods. Imports accounted for only 14-8 p.c. of the domestic 
supply of sheet and strip in 1955, as against 46-4 p.c. in 1946. The table also 
shows a decrease in the actual tonnages of sheet imported over the years: 


Domestic Supply of Hot-Rolled Sheet and Strip 


: (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
ee os a a ee Serpe 


: Imports 
Canadian (Hot-Rolled and Domestic Imports 

Year Production Cold-Rolled) . Supply as p.c. of D.S. 
ee SS eee |. ee es a ee tne i ere 
LOIS aie ns vices mes ute venets n.a. 57,198 _ = 

1 Sd | | rr 6, 958 88, 609 95,567 92-7 

NAY a Oo ea ee 2 56, 582 181,194 237,776 76-2 

Oe es ls 17, 646 UL Old 95,163 81-4 
IROAG 5, 2 A ar 110, 747 184, 605 295, 352 62-5 
TOMO ss deat RN Renn ee 329, 807 402, 228 732,035 54-9 

OSG Rew aee Pee GR Ab eh lta. Be 286, 882 248 , 638 535,520 46-4 

eee oo eS Geer ene ey a ae 508, 450 271, 685 780,135 34:8 

THUS Dic ceemty MiG OETA eee aaa aaa 755, 054 250, 201 1,005, 255 24-9 

KG el ve ee 874, 044 366, 469 1, 240,513 29-5 
VO rraks ae ct MYA: . bas chs eres 3 ¢ 841, 148 276, 933 1,118,081 24-8 

IES HSS 3c taueeee eG hee a 1,036, 789 263, 946 1,300, 735 20:3 
LOT eo) sas Pee ee 826, 648 154, 331 980, 979 15-7 
ISIS 3 Ge et 8 oe one ee ee 1,198,428 208, 013 1,406, 441 14-8 


Cold-Rolled Sheet and Strip: Small tonnages of cold-rolled flat steel were 
produced in Canada prior to World War II. During the war, production rose 
sharply but, in 1946, output was still only 155,211 tons. Following the introduc- 
tion of new cold-rolling facilities, production reached 535,365 tons in 1955. This 
increase reflects the greater demand for thin-gauge sheet steel for a multitude of 
industrial purposes. Imports, which supplied 48-8 p.c. of the market in 1946, 
accounted for only 7-3 p.c. of domestic supply in 1955: 


Domestic Supply of Cold-Rolled Sheet and Strip 4 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Canadian Domestic Imports 
Year Production Imports Supply as p.c. of D.S. 
n.a. n.a. = = 
3, 964 n.a. — _ 
=e n.a. = any 
4,250 18, 635 22,885 81-4 
15,997 23,004 39,001 59-0 
115, 238 105, 204 220,442 47-7 
155, 211 121,010 276, 221 43-8 
223, 554 133, 623 Solna 87-4 
437,931 83,745 521, 676 16-1 
524, 866 130, 634 655, 500 19-9 
510, 166 95,738 605, 904 15-8 
Owe mEeEee ETT. Sei. Alef hadele bid , ete 566, 269 72,477 638, 746 11-3 
EEE AB ota lie 3.55 crake, slvapesp a 533, 581 28, 724 562, 305 5-1 
A Sey Te caecen os cess aie 66: Bhs) = Rivals F oyses 535, 365 42,351 577,716 7-3 


Galvanized Sheet and Strip: This product has been produced in Canada for 
many years. The introduction of continuous galvanizing lines in 1955 resulted 
in a sharp boost in production and output in that year was 100,000 tons greater 
than in 1946. Imports have declined from 20-2 p.c. of domestic supply in 
1946 to 14-8 p.c. in 1955: 
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Domestic Supply of Galvanized Sheet and Strip 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


as A Te yc Be TSS MR se 8 8 ee i Et Se EE Se 


Canadian Domestic Imports 

Year Production Imports Supply as p.c. of D.S. 
TOSS eid o., none Meee stern cs Ge Tormey n.a. 13, 904 — === 
LOD Oe nc a heute sats. ce Bx n.a. 51,591 = aa 
POD OR 018 a Cn weet eet. eege ne meh 63, 813 33,770 97,583 34-6 
TOS DERE a akira Rae oe en eee te 27,728 13, 541 41, 269 32-8 
DOB pee sea Me ire es nek 62,878 17,811 80, 689 22-1 
es eee eae ENE Ie, sec STA ERENS 42,090 4,561 46,651 9-8 
GY, RNs a A, Be Sea sep rata ee re Ps 56, 052 14,217 70,269 20-2 
DOS | cvenencaetce Scars oi ie. too a ae Me 3595's 99,055 15,813 114, 868 13-8 
GEES rs ee eee ts ens 2 Peeper ee 99,130 26, 587 125,717 21-1 

1 TOSS] Ara tM OG Te, cere eee: arene eee 112, 587 25, 960 138, 547 18-7 
PO rade cg S95 Ve ooo An eRe ae > Ok 111,566 21,142 132,708 15-9 
LOD Sie Hae ne Sole & See RNP ss 108, 945 25,265 134, 210 18-8 

1 RO Sh ss, - Eo Ce 103, 642 23, 066 126,708 18-2 
ASI | «ee ee oc ee 160, 559 27 , 924 188, 483 14:8 


Tinplate: Little tinplate was produced in Canada prior to World War II. 
In the nine years since the war, output has increased from 143,935 tons in 1946 
to 286,424 tons in 1955. During this time electrolytic tinning lines have largely 
replaced the older hot-dip process. Imports, which once furnished 100 p.c. of 
requirements, made up only 3-5 p.c. of domestic supply in 1955: 


Domestic Supply of Tinplate 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Canadian Domestic Imports 
Year Production Imports Supply as p.c. of D.S. 
RL ASRS tc RRR SARR:  aeat S , ae -- 72,489 72,489 100-0 
TODO WON ERY RMS aes AE. POE ee ai — 53,417 53,417 100-0 
LEED) ON whee eat oar ae | CM --- 82, 288 82, 288 100-0 
LOB DER O) ceivts ME Ah Bas acs? Se 18,330 40,319 58, 649 68-7 
NOT ees. uN ee phe a”, BN. ge 22,133 116,801 138 , 934 84-1 
1 Oe ray ae Bates | WARNE 6 ble, re SAE tle ae 101,489 49,439 150, 928 32-8 
AGE Green Skee he eee ae eee en gE 143, 935 47, 665 191, 600 24-9 
TOSS EAE ron: ee Ee wee bake. cee ae aia 3S: 152,145 47,756 199,901 23-9 
AS) TR eee Pee ae ee ee Cee 229,424 1,243 230, 667 0-5 
S759) ee | AS eee i en IE Re ge Ses ee 269,310 LOL 270, 887 0-6 
HOD 2) MAN MRR R20... 55 te SRA Rn) 257, 134 4,422 258, 256 0-4 
LOB 6S: Fee cl OU srg: | I sh ale 244,742 55020 250, 067 2-1 
196 Gere Se nee ee enone, 240, 966 6, 631 247 , 597 eit 
LORDS sae oer ere an. sehen Cee 286, 424 10,271 296, 695 3-0 


DISTRIBUTION AND CONSUMPTION OF STEEL 


The pattern of distribution within Canada, by provinces and products, 
of basic steels, domestic and imported, is difficult to set down in neat statistical 
tables. Nor, indeed, can it be accurately described in narrative, for the simple 
reason that there are involved so many imponderables that any textual treatment 
of the subject can be but broadly illustrative—albeit reasonably informative. 
So fundamental a matter as an attempt to reconcile, for example, the concepts 
of total supply and total consumption—and either of these with, for example, 
total shipments—would fail of its purpose, having regard to the frequent 
dissimilarities in official statistics relative to imports on the one hand and domestic 
production on the other; variations in inventories from year to year and even 
from month to month; the countless inter-provincial transactions (inward and 
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outward) for which data have never been assembled; and many other elusive 
factors that could be mentioned. For the purposes of this Report, therefore, 
it has been deemed sufficiently accurate to regard the “supply available’ of a given 
province as being the sum of the shipments thereto by the five applicant firms 
and the imports arriving at the customs ports of such province 


Distribution by Provinces: 


Where then, in general terms, are the basic forms of steel sold or used in 
Canada; and from where do they come? A fairly comprehensive picture of 
what we may call “supply available” in Canada is afforded by the following 
(tons of 2000 lbs.): 


Ci teak (2) (3) (4) 
Total Canadian Total Supply Col. (2) as p.e. 
Year Shipments Imports Available of Col. (8) 
DEOMI Gels. San weeee Maton 2,609, 141 15 477-260 4,086,391 36-1 
OS Deter int setae ye whee. eae ds 2,546, 138 1,338,097 3, 884, 235 34-4 
TCDS: as At ae Cone On eee 2,690,015 1,071, 453 3,761,468 28-5 
Oat On nee en eisls AS shes 2,229,784 | (A 7495 3,050,279 : A 
Peper) feted tte. co eiat. 2,736,032 , \* (987, 715> G72 23, 747 > CHD ; 
a od ¥ 


One broad generalization regarding figures may be made: between 1951 
and 1955, Canadian ‘‘supply available” remaiyed fairly constant, except in 1954, 
when it declined by 25 p.c. below 1951. In 
progressively smaller percentage of the total. 

five Canadian producers shared in the total Canaditgn shipments is shown below, 
(tons of 2000 lbs.): 


1951 1952 1953 


Le eee ee oe 726,376 729,817 654, 550 719,251 
WCHOMMOLALs ctcnan areal 8 27-8 28-7 24-3 24-5 
Dicaceners faty 4s shi > 460, 160 363, 662 336,513 236, 434 
DEC MOM O UA oa, set carnskace 17-6 14:3 12-5 8:1 
Steléd) eae dovdsis ete me: 1, 134, 654 1, 137,620 1,347, 649 1,535, 940 
lie LObAl os fos 5 aedantn n 43-5 44.7 50-1 52-4 
Dictasem cies 2. oak. 247,480 281,575 328, 485 292,375 411,400 
remot Motalsscs sos. sain 9-5 11-0 12-2 13-1 \ 14-0 
BO SY BLS Rak: . 40,471 33,464 22,818 17,482 . 28,419 
DOOM DOLAl c. ort cence. ae os 1-6 1:3 0-8 0-8 1-0 
i eee ee a 2,546, 138 2,690,015 2,229,784 2,931,444 
wy 100-0 p.c. 100-0 p.c. 100-0 p.c. 100-0 p.c. 100-0 p.c. 


A feature of the above table is its reflection of the steady growth of Dofasco’s 
share of total domestic shipments over the five-year period. Stelco’s shipments 
and share of the market have also increased over the period. The sharp dip in 
Algoma’s shipments in 1954 reflects that company’s vulnerability in times of 
lessened demand for steel. Dosco’s share has declined. 

How do the provinces share in the breakdown of total Canadian supply? 
A glance at the table below reveals that, throughout the five-year period, the 
two central provinces of Ontario and Quebec have been absorbing more than 
85 p.c. of total supply; and that, during the period, the “centre of gravity 
of steel consumption appears to have shifted very slightly westward: 
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Provincial Supply Available as Per Cent of Canadian Supply Available! 


Province 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Es ia sa ARS oe '9 gh ch de Sele eae DAT AEE EE 2A Rs SS Se Ee ee ee 
Newfoundland). io mesasiet Riss eer ee 0-3 0-2 0-2 0-3 0-2 
Prince cl wardulsland a oti cre incre -05 0-1 0-01 0-01 _ 
ING ViaSCO ULAR eee et a a tees crn esa ee dQ) 1-9 2-2 2-1 se | 
Ne wavs TUS ill kore Pe avian otter A overated tee os 1-2 1-1 1-1 1-0 1-0 
TED eC hh ee eee eee o uitc Oolne cha cates 23-7 21-7 23-8 22-4 2hG 
ONCATIO,: 4.) SR eee ea ee cee 60-0 60-7 62-6 60-8 62-9 
(MCA nAtOD ais Maye eine he earn te et ae 4-7 4-8 4-5 5-2 4-8 
Saskatchewanctthele tin midst .te steeds 0-2 0-2 0:3 0:3 0:3 
Alberta cece kee eth ie a en ee ee 0-6 0-7 1-0 1-6 1-6 
British Wolumbiaweents- 0 eer acer e ere 4-1 5-2 4-3 6-3 6-4 
Canadad coe ee ee en oe ere 96-7 96-6 100-0 100-0 100-0 


11951 and 1952 do not add up to 100 p.c. because the Canada totals include certain forms of steel 
not included in the provincial breakdown. 


It is of interest to note the kinds of basic steels that comprise the total supply 
of each province. It is emphasized in connection with this aspect of the dis- 
tribution pattern that a considerable degree of duplication or over-lapping— 
and, hence, of confusion—is inherent in the statistics, due in no small part to the 
fact that in many instances a single tariff item (or a single statistical import- 
classification) may relate to such various forms as plates, sheets, strips and bars, 
with no breakdown available or ascertainable as to the proportion of each of 
these in the total. On the basis, therefore, of certain arbitrary assumptions that 
have to be made in analyzing such statistical data as are available, the following 
highlights emerge: 

It has been stated above that, year in and year out, Ontario and Quebec 
together absorb (and no doubt largely use) approximately 85 p.c. of total supply 
available, domestic and imported. Of this quantum, Ontario in 1955 received: 
of bars and rods, 57 p.c. of the total for all Canada; of structural steel, 42 p.c.; 
of sheet, strip and plate, 69 p.c. The corresponding figures for Quebec, for the 
same year, were 26, 32-6 and 19 p.c., respectively. Similarly, these two provinces 
appear to have absorbed in 1955 by far the greater part of the Canadian supply 
available of tinplate (almost all of which, incidentally, was of domestic produc- 
tion), and 76-4 p.c. of the total of galvanized sheet and strip. The facts set down 
in this paragraph alone illustrate graphically the great and concentrated consum- 
ing area for basic iron and steel represented by the two central provinces. 

Information supplied in detail by domestic producers has enabled the Board 
to produce the detailed tabular statements regarding Distribution which com- 
prise Appendix C hereto, and upon which the above general comments have 
been based. 

Not less interesting than the information as to the destination of imported 
and domestic steel is information as to the purpose to which such steel is put 
upon its arrival: that is, distribution by use. The former answers, in one sense, 
the question: Where?; the latter, the question: Why? Here, again, such 
statistical data as are available must be used with caution and a degree of reserva- 
tion—but the general picture that is presented by such a study is informative, 
particularly as regards trends or changes in trends in consumption. The Board 
has attempted to collate the facts and to analyze them in such overall manner as 
to permit a summary as to distribution on the basis of use; this is intended to be 
complementary to that regarding distribution by areas recorded in the immediately 
preceding paragraphs: 


Distribution by Uses: 


The tables in this Section and in Appendix D set forth a breakdown of steel 
consumption by industrial groups in Canada as of 1954, data re distribution 
for 1955 not being available. This Section and the tables in Appendix D should 
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be read only with careful reference to the notes preceding the said Appendix. 
This material, which shows the tonnages and forms of steel used by each major 
steel-using industry, accounts for the major portion of total Canadian disap- 
- pearance of each type of steel shown in the table. No attempt has been made in 
the tables in Appendix D to indicate the types or tonnages of primary steel used 
by primary steel producers in their own processing operations; in other words, 
the tables in the Appendix deal only with the steel used by secondary industries, 
whether it is of domestic origin or imported. (Steel consumed by the primary 
es aaa, in their own operations is dealt with in the immediately following 
section. 

The following brief tabulation lists the more important groupings of users of 
steel in Canada and shows the tonnages apparently consumed by each in 1953 
and 1954 (tons of 2000 lbs.): 


Tons Consumed 


Industrial Grouping 1953 1954 

PORCH ISS 0 de SURE tie ING ar RA | Sm RNR PR en et Rm aes EL wl 501,498 419,435 
PHeSMnNOUAMPLOCUCTSTE.. Cees) ose Mik. CHEE SA bo. eee i Ey 487, 563 493,910 
Eseries andastrmnieturall steels had a5 ceatitnmjouth occ ced ales nates 433,310 4538, 641 
LAE UNIVER o.o8'c aBrbig dod RISES UME ealetie s PROND fella Fue SE 2 ohhh Se NN 5 5 i decala 282,717 291, 304 
Mimerin Gd awikerplocucherst tit s,.chwdlt. cone etek. OP Re, Oe) eee 283 , 884 300, 948 
Bolenssanclan atac worl it Oleic MANE “soe ELE ae hd ae acta hae hee, are 152,715 137, 628 
PRUICMICUE AM MIE OTAON toi emit carci Mh cha. fom ccs cao tnt oe aeebe rena aoe oe 159, 490 125, 628 
Al wewAbO Lng SCOC KIA. Asoo: Shans oe See aE oh ee ee Es 162,513 136,375 
NUD EOuEY OMICLESPATL Sl ryan Rak yehcraia he oie racisd: «ih tice ein ASae tee coe bit cea 179, 947 116, 821 
CORR LIGLOS Pant Tee Ne Mr Eee Man SE te ns cee « rctoh oe Oak oe eee 95, 960 43,010 
tsatmnesanadncookingjapparavuss..c« perk. sels... L2aties. eelend se ei as teen hes 67, 762 64, 927 
Slivtecl a bolkehbateee ys 7 ese es nck: Oe RN | ee oe Ree ren UR MERE atte Oe Raabe 91,419 72,131 
PEA ECHU ALG HEA TCG LO CLS ee reant atte tok gene ese: = otcraee store Se sucuesnnls ell tions sears tencess oie ae 73,041 0D, 213 
REA GIIMEL VaR E TAOALE. «eA te a cle Sols kts SEAR emer HAT TRE cipher Reed eae 111,894 64, 927 


Three general comments should be made regarding the above figures: 
First, the foundries group includes not only cast-iron pipe producers but also 
steel-pipe and tube manufacturers; of the steel used by this entire group, more 
than half consists of steel for the manufacture of steel pipe and tubing. Second, 
_ the figure shown for steel consumption by the motor vehicle industry is greatly 
understated, in that the industry imports very large tonnages of steel components 
for incorporation into its production; these are not included in either the above 
tabulation or Appendix D. Third, the figures shown above do not necessarily 
include all the steel used by each of the industries included in the table; for 
example, in a number of cases the consuming industry reported its uses of certain 
types of steel in dollars only. 

The following material is an examination of the consumption of steel in 
Canada on a product by product basis: 


Pig Iron: In 1953 and 1954, consumption of pig iron by secondary indus- 
tries amounted to approximately 360,156 tons and 267,278 tons, respectively. 
The larger part of this was used by commercial foundries, although substantial 
quantities were used by manufacturers of motor vehicle parts, machinery, 
boilers, heating and cooking apparatus, and agricultural implements. Pig iron 
makes up the great bulk of the combined iron and steel requirements of foundries. 
For,most other users, however, pig iron consumption is usually well under 20 p.c. 
of their total steel needs. Most of the above-mentioned users of pig iron are 
concentrated in Ontario and Quebec, where 332,946 tons of pig iron were used in 
1953, and 252,624 tons in 1954. A few thousand tons of pig iron are used in the 
Maritime Provinces, largely for the manufacture of parts of railway rolling stock. 
Several thousand tons are also used in Manitoba by foundries supplying local 
markets. The other western provinces used negligible quantities of pig iron. 
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Structural Shapes: In 1953 and 1954, approximately 447,210 tons and 
446,132 tons, respectively, of structural steel were used in Canada. The largest 
users are firms engaged in the erection of bridges and other construction; con- 
sumption for these purposes amounted to 292,797 tons in 1954, approximately 
65 p.c. of total Canadian consumption. Other users in 1954 were producers of 
machinery, 27,988 tons; railway rolling stock, 36,072 tons; shipbuilding, 20,058 
tons; boilers, 9,309 tons; and motor vehicle parts, 4,507 tons. Although the 
greatest use of structurals is in Ontario and Quebec, where 369,000 tons were 
utilized in 1953 and 358,801 tons in 1954, substantial tonnages are used from coast 
to coast. In the Maritime Provinces, appreciable tonnages enter into ship- 
building, as well as into the construction of railway rolling stock and various types 
of structures. The bridge and structural steel industry in Manitoba and Alberta 
utilized a large proportion of the 44,158 tons of structural steel consumed in those 
two provinces in 1954. The spread of industrialization in these provinces and 
the oil developments in Alberta no doubt account for a large part of this demand. 
British Columbia used in 1954, 26,948 tons, mostly for bridges, structures and 
the manufacture of machinery. 


Bars and Rods: The tonnages of bars and rods used in Canada greatly 
exceed the use of steel in any other form, e.g. in 1953, more than 764,000 tons of 
bars and rods were used by secondary industries, the corresponding figure for 
1954 being 692,717 tons. More than 284,000 tons of rods were converted into 
wire in 1954, a substantial part of such wire being produced in plants owned by 
the basic steel producers. Among the other large users of bars and rods are the 
following industries, with tonnages used in 1954: agricultural implements, 
65,044 tons; hardware, 30,302 tons; construction steel, 62,629 tons; machinery, 
28,533 tons; motor vehicle parts, 39,012 tons; and railway rolling stock, 28,231 
tons. Approximately 579,000 tons of bars and rods were used in Central Canada, 
in the plants of producers of agricultural implements, motor vehicle parts, hard- 
ware, and wire and wire products. Substantial tonnages were used in Nova 
Scotia, 84,296 tons in 1953 and 60,958 tons in 1954, where manufacturers of wire 
and railway rolling stock are the chief users. Manitoba, Alberta and British 
Columbia used lesser quantities, mostly in the erection of bridges or other struc- 
tures. 


Sheets, Uncoated: Consumption of uncoated sheet is second only to that of 
bars and rods. In 1953 and 1954, 499,286 tons and 424,453 tons, respectively, 
were used in Canada. Because of the many uses for sheet, numerous industries 
consume sizeable quantities of this form of steel. Two industries, however, 
use considerably greater than average quantities; these are the sheet metal 
products industry, which used 125,698 tons in 1954, and the electrical apparatus 
and supplies industry, which used 89,395 tons in the same year. Other large- 
scale users are manufacturers of agricultural implements, heating and cooking 
apparatus, motor vehicle parts and boilers. Consumption of sheet is heavily 
concentrated in Central Canada, where most of the metal working and durable 
consumer goods industries are centred, although small quantities are used in 
New Brunswick and the western provinces by local sheet metal working industries. 


Tinplate: Tinplate is used in large tonnages in Canada, with consumption 
amounting to 224,628 tons in 1953 and 255,208 tons in 1954. Most of the tin- 
plate is used in the manufacture of tin cans by two companies which concentrate 
their operations in Ontario and Quebec. Smaller can-making operations take 


place in British Columbia and New Brunswick, largely in connection with fish 
processing and fruit packing. 
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Galvanized Sheet and Strip: Users of galvanized steel consumed 98,500 tons 
in 1953 and 92,986 tons in 1954. The greater part of galvanized steel is used by 
the sheet-metal products group for the manufacture of roofing, storage bins, 
sidings, piping and numerous other products. Smaller quantities are used by 
producers of agricultural implements, railway rolling stock and machinery. 
Most galvanized steel users have their plants in Central Canada, although 
considerable tonnages are used in the wheat-growing areas of Western Canada, 
presumably for conversion into storage bins, roofing and culverts. In recent 
years there has been a growing trend toward a greater industrial use of the 
lighter gauges of galvanized sheet and strip. 


Strip: The uses of strip correspond closely to those for sheet. The motor 
vehicle parts producers use about one-third of total consumption, with the 
electrical apparatus producers, sheet metal products and hardware manufacturers 
also consuming substantial tonnages. Nearly all strip is used in Ontario and 


Quebec. 


Plate: Canadian industry uses large tonnages of plate: 333,891 tons in 1953 
and 300,745 tons in 1954. Manufacturers of boilers and structural steel fabricators 
are the largest users, closely followed by the railway rolling stock producers and 
shipbuilders. The largest consumption of plate is in Ontario and Quebec, where 
most of these industries are located. At the same time, substantial tonnages 
of plate are used in the manufacture of railway rolling stock in Nova Scotia and 
in the construction of bridges and other structures in Western Canada. 


Other Products: The forms of steel not mentioned in the preceding paragraphs 
have special uses; as a result, their utilization is usually directly related to the 
specific requirements of a particular secondary industry. Blooms and billets, 
for example, are used largely for forgings or for seamless pipe. Rails and rail 
fastenings are produced almost solely for the railways and tramways and to a 
very small extent for mines and some forest operations. Skelp enters entirely 
into the manufacture of pipes and tubes, mostly in Ontario with smaller 
operations in Quebec and British Columbia. , ‘ 

Many of the industrial groups which use steel in their production use a 
variety of forms. In a few instances, industries are highly dependent on one or 
two forms of steel. The most notable example is the foundry group within the 
tron-casting industry. This group uses large tonnages of pig iron with negligible 
amounts of blooms, billets, bars and other forms of steel. Heating and cooking 
apparatus manufacturers use pig iron and uncoated sheet almost exclusively. 
Wire producers use little else than rods. The problems created by a multitude 
of tariff rates, which vary from product to product and even differ for various 
sub-divisions of any one product, are often perplexing, particularly to the 
industries using steel in many forms. A reduction in the number of tariff 
items and a more closely-related rate structure would without doubt greatly 
reduce the tariff complexities faced by such industries. The problems for 
users of few forms are probably less, although often still of a complex nature 
because of numerous “‘end-use”’ or drawback items. 


Consumption by Steel Producers: 


The immediately preceding Section has dealt with the consumption of 
primary iron and steel products by secondary industries. ‘The basic producers 
use a large proportion of their own production of steels for processing in their 
own plants. Pig iron, for example, is used in open-hearth furnaces to make steel 
ingots; the ingots are rolled into blooms, billets and slabs; these in turn are 
hot-rolled into bars, rails, structural shapes, plate, sheet or strip; hot-rolled strip 
is often cold-rolled; and finally cold-rolled steel may be coated with zinc, tin 
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or other metal. All of these operations are carried out by the basic steel industry, 
which is therefore the major consumer of many of its own products. The 
following material shows that great quantities of the more primary forms of won 
and steel are retained for further processing in the steel mills where they were produced. 
As the degree of processing advances, larger proportions of production are sold 
to secondary industry, and after the final processes, such as coating, total pro- 
duction is offered for sale outside the basic steel industry. 


Pig Iron: The trend in recent years is for steel furnaces in the plants where 
the pig iron was produced to absorb an increasingly large percentage of their 
production. This overall trend is reflected in the fact that the percentage of 
pig iron retained; by the entire primary iron and steel industry rose from 77-4 p.c. 
in 1950 to 87-4 p.c. in 1955. 


Consumption of Pig Iron 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Total Used in Primary Used Elsewhere 
Year Consumption Steel Furnaces? in Canada 
TO5OR OMe cotta ae ete 2 eae 2,139,012 1,677,504 461, 508 
OE i a eR RRO AR oe cht, MERE NAc asciec her 2,347,964 A Soldol 510, 233 
NOH ee eee): aries tae ccttcrs ee oeter ah 2,329,443 1, 958, 258 371, 185 
ALEGRE FOIE Ao. SE ETA cht OR EE Ce Se eee 2,615,088 2311878 303,710 
ADE es RD a rk Rae ec An aes ete, One eae 2,034, 922 1767, 007 267,615 
LOSOM RSA a tots ee ens ee 2,970, 558 2,596, 394 374, 164 


2 Includes minor tonnages used by other than the four integrated producers. 


Ingots: Practically the entire domestic consumption of ingots occurs in the 
rolling mills of the primary steel industry; the exception is the small tonnage 
used in the manufacture of very heavy forgings. 


Semi-Finished Rolled Forms: Blooms, billets, slabs, and sheet bars are 
largely used by the primary steel industry for rolling into structurals, rails, bars, 
rods, and flat-rolled products. Some billets, however, are used for forging and 
for the manufacture of seamless pipes and tubes. The following table shows 
that in recent years consumption of semi-finished rolled forms outside the rolling 
mills has not exceeded 5 p.c. of domestic disappearance: 


Consumption of Semi-Finished Rolled Forms 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 

; Used Outside Used Outside 

Domestic Used by Rolling Mills Rolling Mills 

Year Disappearance Rolling Mills (Col. 1 minus Col. 2) as p.c. of D.D. 
OSOR edie ce ee ee 2,279, 681 2,210,197 69, 484 3-0 
1 G8 eres A oe endo Ore See eee 2,612, 237 2,487,051 125, 186 4-8 
OGRE eat ates ac ek. 2,708,109 2,586,459 121, 650 4-5 
DObS ter detente, 5 obi 2,774, 769 2,710,114 64, 655 2:3 
LORE aor ee eee aA 2,271,791 2,195, 600 76,191 3:4 


——————— ee a a Be ee 
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Rails: All rails are sold as produced: 


Availability of Rails 


(tons of 2000 lbs.) 
ooo ee ees ee Se ee i ee ee. SS 


Canadian Sales by Available Outsid 
Year Production Canadian Mills Imports Exports Rolling Mills i 
UT Us cooks ee ae ea 286, 672 286, 753 17,875 12,391 292, 237 
Moe ak rose a 257, 244 254,911 11, 646 —_ 266, 557 
te to 253, 675 251,894 8, 369 2,595 257, 668 
EOD cer wargerat. sarc x « 303,318 299, 808 8,576 3,445 304, 939 
LODd een ods bes 241,922 232,484 12,852 1,629 243, 707 
ODD e rata sce sas trite 229, 231 215,279 17,393 71,586 161,086 


Structural Shapes: Structural shapes are a finished product; thus practically 
the entire domestic disappearance occurs outside primary steel mills. The table 
below shows production and sales, imports and exports: 


Availability of Structurals 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Canadian Sales by Available Outside 
Year Production Canadian Mills Imports Exports Rolling Mills 
| Rona | a 153, 1441 151, 7101 166, 802 2,277 316, 235 
OSI totes oad 245,270 239, 669 337,722 3,452 573, 939 
LORD an Se csc « cicas 231,091 223,071 282,076 6,823 498 , 322 
1 oF ac aed eee epee 283, 203 273,591 276,368 4,863 545, 096 
LOS Ae. 65855052) 2 193, 673 190, 521 291,563 1,457 480, 627 


1 Light structurals not included in this year. 


Hot-Rolled Bars: Considerable tonnages of hot-rolled bars are used in 
primary mills to make a number of further processed products. For example, 
long angle splice bars, tie-plate bars, and other long rail joint bars are not sold 
as such; they are produced for use in the manufacture of rail fastenings in the 
primary mills. Other hot-rolled bars are sold by the hot-rolling mills to the 
two Canadian producers of cold-rolled and cold-drawn bars. In 1954, about 
18 p.c. of domestic disappearance was accounted for by the rolling mills, and 
82 p.c. by other industries.. By comparison with the years 1950 to 1953, inclusive, 
the figures for 1954 show a larger percentage used outside the rolling mills. 
The decline in total absorption by rolling mills after 1952 is due partially to 
lower production of rail fastenings and partially to reduced production of cold- 
rolled bars. 

Consumption of Hot-Rolled Bars 


(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


(1) (2) (3) 4) 
Domestic Used by Rolling Used Col (2) as p.e. 

Year Disappearance and Drawing Mills Elsewhere of Col. (1) 
ER Se 723, 229 164, 041 559, 188 22-7 
1081. acters 904, 350 215, 094 689, 256 23-8 
USP... <0 Se eee 910, 125 227, 368 682,757 25-0 
ODS Meets oc sah se eaten 793, 376 178, 913 614, 463 22-6 
LOS SRE einige oss areales 583, 365 106, 064 477,301 18-2 


Cold-Rolled Bars: As cold-rolled bars are not further processed in the basic 
steel mills, domestic supply is practically the same as availability outside the 
rolling-mill sector: 
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Cold-Rolled Bars 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Available Outside 


Canadian Sales by Rolling and Drawing 
Year Production Canadian Mills Imports Mills! 
SD a NE a oa a 
1 OIE 25 .0:- ORS Rear 34, 318 34, 883 13,104 47, 987 
OBL. «gener ccee en sms cee 47,359 47,578 16, 830 64,408 
ODD 3 Acces AMON pirers ce sie eons RRR: 50,545 50, 652 16,731 67,383 
TOSS: .0g:, SeMeMercteds Secgete tenets tanstoeuens 45,954 46, 094 13, 549 : 59, 643 
1954), cc. geen 2 a eerie 28, 651 28, 829 8, 502 37,331 


1 This column includes such quantities as were exported. 


Wire Rods: The following table shows the total supply of wire rods and the 
amounts made available to wire manufacturers who are not connected with steel 


producers: 
Wire Rods 


(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Shipments to 


Shipments by Available Outside Independent 

Year Canadian Mills Imports Exports Basic Steel Mills Wire Producers 
TORQ ee acetates 289, 871 3,299 320 292,850 120,429 

TRUDI Ardy scab eAteg poem ete yaaa 318,797 7,989 373 326, 413 122,514 
LOS OO er OM cs 317,589 5,555 517 322, 627 128, 900 
OBS ae Bie eres ets 286, 463 11, 486 1,185 296, 764 113,095 

QB Ay orbs. share oy 274, 264 9,877 642 283, 499 105, 555 

1O55, ce Meath s oes oe 358, 665 7,007 8,701 356, 971 — 


Rail Fastenings: Finished rail fastenings require no further processing in 
rolling mills; hence there is little difference between domestic supply and amounts 
available outside the primary mills: 


Finished Rail Fastenings 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Canadian Sales by Available Outside 
Year Production Canadian Mills Imports Rolling Mills 
LODO Ste hates acct se eae pone t 67, 958 67,422 , 33,696 71,118 
HOON te ere cg. cat bor Rae 86, 248 85,360 3,726 89, 086 
LOA 2S Pe AO ere tee 90, 863 89, 408 4,028 93,436 
eek Acs tae eis Weert ARR PRON A ce 65,120 64, 361 8,199 72, 560 
UO a rte cety one... 3 Fisk tteMueN: 52,561 50,813 3,810 54, 623 
OBER ecto nee cette 82,439 80,100 4,047 84, 147 


Plates: Practically the entire production of plate is sold by the basic mills. 


Plate 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Canadian Sales by Available Outsi 
Year Production Canadian Mills Imports Rolling M nee 
NEO Ry st) ee te ee 150, 857 146,559 106,820 203,30 
OSI eA © atovsuc tee. 184, 707 183, 994 212, 966 oan 
JECTS eS ci enone PETE In eee rere 234,115 234, 799 250, 707 485, 506 
Obes arpa ak tes ate ste Rie ac oik fee 221,818 220,539 1Od,.o00 375, 872 
OSL RPT Ate che o is-caahe eee 201, 939 201, 524 104,815 306,339 
I GUN e Bio 6s BRAS Geter re aaa ee 288, 407 284, 966 134, 086 419,052 


1 Includes exports, which are not available separately. 
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_ Hot-Rolled Sheet and Strip: The figures for sheets available outside the’ 
basic steel mills include imports of hot- and cold-rolled sheet and strip. As 
a consequence, hot-rolled sheet available outside the basic mills is over-stated, 
while cold-rolled sheet is under-stated, since it includes only part of the cold- 
rolled imports. Large quantities of hot-rolled sheet and strip are used within the 
rolling mills for conversion into cold-rolled sheet and strip. By additional steps, 
cold-rolled steel is converted into coated steel. The figures of consumption of 
hot-rolled sheet by the basic steel mills and by other industries is shown in the 
table below. The sharp drop in sheet available outside the basic mills in 1954 
reflects the contraction in orders placed with the steel mills in that year, perhaps 
resulting from inventory liquidations by secondary steel users: 


Hot-Rolled Sheet and Strip 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


; Consumption by Available Outside 
Year Rolling Mills Rolling Mills 
LEO Do's ¢ clay A diy (arts aca ee as Fee eR 510, 057 495,198 

LO OURO RRRY Seietnt yess the on cos ae Woe whe Rattan ee ee 647, 344 593, 169 

Ob ROC ee Sete creat at., cahundaue yas tues: ciao 675, 353 442,728 

NSS. mo 6 pcanuencttiota cick CIRCLES IIE ara San rare 691,211 609, 524 

1 ee ie Se), ds tithe Rs Vachs haha 637,729 343, 250 


Cold-Rolled Sheet and Strip: This form of steel is used by the basic steel 
mills for a number of additional processes, coating being the more common. 
There is also a very substantial demand from secondary industries for cold-rolled 
flat steel. The table shows the allocation between primary and secondary uses: 


Cold-Rolled Sheet and Strip 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Consumption by Available Outside 
Year Rolling Mills Rolling Mills 
TOO R aa 66, 5 otal ob Bionic aekee ACEE oeer ce eae 254, 993 266, 683 
LO Fy nN RA IU sts She. cans, ahs dls ollaleth ngasnns-0 > aoiebeascadin oa 332, 806 322,699 
LOS epee ee NA che acta deel ds ede e eam tani mye be 308, 041 297, 863 
DED oh w odio Gasca b Oet e e nen e ets, eeenaae 318, 560 320, 186 
Ob Dae ene a Rb T esd Saka Mad t's ales aco stahorsy? 306, 378 255, 927 


Galvanized Sheet and Strip: Galvanized steel is a finished mill product; 
therefore virtually the entire production is sold and becomes available to other 


industries: 
Galvanized Sheet and Strip 


(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
oh alae ee ee SE aie ey aN 2 


Sales by Available Outside 
Year Canadian Mills Imports Galvanizing Mills! 
LOR ENT ates Cri coo es reese ote = a ctlagecte wets and ars 98, 872 26, 587 125, 459 
OR IEE Flt Suadss wcwstsenbn uals aye dates 113,393 25,960 139, 353 
WOE... ov'n ain Se RENS ORECRO TER ORR ea 111,901 21,142 133, 048 
HOW a.0 cage 4b cee PES IRIE a ae Ree ee 106, 363 25, 265 131, 628 
EOE PENN Talat iin ete lPetei deel ate enalle has aye 105,575 23,066 128, 641 
Oe ene ee ie exes, ya AO cheba ishivare py aleeteds 159, 386 27,924 187,310 


1 Includes exports. 
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The preceding material shows that nearly 90 p.c. of pig iron production, 
practically 100 p.c. of ingot production, and the greater part of billet, bloom 
and slab output, are utilized by the basic steel producers for their own uses. 
However, other forms of steel, e.g. sheet, are utilized to some extent in the basic 
steel mills with the pemmiader being sold. The industry’s entire production of 
rails, structurals, coated sheet, and plate is marketed commercially. 


Trends in Steel Distribution: 


By Provinces: Figures for the provincial supply of steel for 1950-55 show 
only very small variations in the pattern of distribution across Canada. In 
1954 and 1955, a slightly higher proportion of supply was available in the western 
provinces. The increased use of steel in Alberta and in particular in British 
Columbia is worthy of note, as illustrated by the following figures: 


Supplies of Steel Available 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Year Alberta British Columbia 
TQS Tiere: Sich Or tek. sinsley be sscuiddl A We eben os Cerca an 23, 846 144, 294 
05 2 RE Te Ne veces ARE MEAS: SEAM PR geben: Se 4 ee Ad ae 29,142 175, 869 
LOSS EME eee ae Oe ene rence 39,481 143, 493 
Ee Oa a oe RR Aa GON Apel. ieee ee Or SR, Ce Oe 50, 896 175, 259 
TODD Rec Re ee tek a: dette, Match, TRC ee, ELS ER, BW Pee, 62,365 242,728 


In British Columbia, this shows an increased use of steel in all but the most 
primary forms. In Alberta, the increased tonnage results from the greater use 
of structural shapes in construction and of rails and other track materials for 
railway transport. In spite of this increased use of steel in these provinces, 
their total consumption is still a relatively small fraction of that in Central 
Canada, being 8-2 p.c. in 1955. 


Both percentagewise and in terms of tons, steel supplies in the Maritime 
Provinces remained fairly constant from 1951 to 1954, with a drop in 1955. 


While the overall relationship of total steel supply available in Ontario and 
in Quebec shows narrow fluctuations during the period 1950-55, the relationship 
among individual products changed considerably. The consumption of rails 
and track material increased to a much greater extent in Quebec than in Ontario. 
This resulted from the extensive construction of rail lines to various new develop- 
ments in the former province, the most notable being the line from Seven Islands 
to the iron ore deposits on the Quebec-Labrador border. The proportion of 
structural steels used in Ontario has shown a slight relative increase, reflecting 
greater capital investment. The statistics in Appendix C indicate a shift towards 
a slightly greater relative supply of flat-steel products in Ontario with a decrease 
in Quebec. However, the shortness of the period, and the fact that it includes 
an unusual year (1954), plus the limitations of the statistics, make it difficult to 
bring to light with any degree of assurance trends in steel consumption in these 
two important steel-consuming provinces. 


By Consuming Industries: This Section should be read in the light of the 
notes preceding Appendix D. The period 1951-54 is perhaps too short to be a 
reliable indicator of even medium-term trends, especially for those industries 
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which are characterized by sharp short-term fluctuations in volume of activity. 
For example, the motor vehicle parts industry increased its consumption of steel 
_ by 28-6 p.c. between 1950 and 1953; in 1954, however, that industry’s usage 
fell by 35 p.c. Much the same is true of steel usage by producers of electrical 
supplies, ships and hardware. Perhaps the best illustration is afforded by the 
railway rolling-stock industry, which is almost entirely dependent on the 
railways for orders; since the railways tend to concentrate their replacements 
during periods of higher revenue, the flow of orders to the rolling-stock producers 
is very uneven. 


The demand for many important producers’ goods is highly dependent on 
a relatively few buyers, whose needs are often subject to extreme fluctuation. 
A new major power development, for example, may greatly increase the demand 
for heavy electrical equipment and boilers. That filled, however, the demand 
for such equipment may decline until another major development is undertaken. 


External factors also are often of paramount importance. The number of 
foreign orders placed with Canadian shipyards is largely determined by whether 
or not lower-cost foreign yards are in a position to accept additional business for 
delivery within a reasonable period of time. Imports of foreign-made capital 
equipment also may have a considerable influence on the levels of domestic 
production in that the entire demand for a particular type of product may be 
represented by a relatively few orders, the loss of any one of which would 
considerably reduce the output of domestic producers. 


For a number of industries it is possible, however, to discern what appear 
to be trends in steel consumption. The Canadian sheet-metal industry, for 
instance, has steadily increased its consumption of steel, from 443,000 tons in 
1950 to 494,000 tons in 1954, much of the increase being in tinplate and galvanized 
sheet. The greater use of galvanized sheet is no doubt directly related to the 
high level of construction in recent years and the greater demand for tinplate 
reflects the trend to more extensive use of prepared foodstuffs. The overall 
increase in the use of sheet steel underlines the steady trend to increased production 

‘and uses of light-gauge flat-rolled steels. 


The most spectacular increase in steel usage is in the construction industry 
(including steel fabricators). Steel consumption by this industry rose from 
312,000 tons in 1950 to 454,000 tons in 1954. The increase was, of course, in 
bars and structural shapes, and reflects the expanding expenditure in Canada 
on plant and other structural developments. 


Steel consumption by manufacturers of boilers and other plate work 
increased steadily during the years 1950-54, from 109,000 tons to 138,000 tons. 
This expansion of output reflects the oil developments in Western Canada, the 
increase in oil-refining capacity, and urban and industrial expansion, in all of 
which boilers and tank-storage play an important role. 


One of the largest iron and steel users, the so-called iron castings industry, 
increased its consumption of iron and steel very considerably in 1951 and 1952. 
In both 1953 and 1954, however, the tonnages of steel used by the industry 
decreased sharply. These decreases simply reflect the reduced level of production 
of steel pipe, castings and machinery by the pipe manufacturers and foundries 
in 1953 and 1954. (In 1955, this trend was again reversed.) To some extent, 
the reduced level of pig iron consumption by foundries may be indicative of a 
permanent trend to the substitution of steel stampings for many items which 
were previously cast. The reduced usage of skelp in 1954 does not indicate a 
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long-term downward trend in the use of the product; rather, the opposite is true. 
Several new pipe mills are being established in Canada; this will result in a much 
larger use of this form of steel in the future. 


The use of steel in the agricultural implement industry fell drastically, 
from 231,000 tons in 1952 to 126,000 tons in 1954. The level of activity in this 
industry is related to the level of farm incomes. 


As might be expected, those industries which have been. closely connected 
with the rapid development of Canadian oil production, with the increased rate 
of industrial and urban construction, with resources-development projects, or 
with the increased demand for consumers’ durable goods, have increased their 
intake of steel. 


INFLUENCE OF FREIGHT CHARGES ON TRADE IN CANADA 
IN BASIC STEEL PRODUCTS 


Freight charges play a very important role in the distribution of and trade 
in basic steel products in Canada. With the exception of tool and specialty 
steels, basic steel products have relatively low value. Freight charges therefore 
are a major consideration in determining the laid-down cost of steel at users’ 
plants. As a consequence, the two steel mills in Hamilton, which sell over 
90 p.c. of their joint output in southern Ontario and Quebec, have a considerable 
advantage freightwise over the products of United States or overseas mills, the 
only sizable exception being in the Windsor area, which is adjacent to steel 
suppliers in neighbouring Detroit. 


Atlas at Welland is in much the same favourable position in relation to its 
markets in Central Canada. But, since alloy or specialty steels are relatively 
expensive, the impact of freight charges is less substantial though still important. 


The mills at Hamilton have a geographic advantage in Ontario and Quebec 
over the other two Canadian integrated steel mills, located at Sydney, Nova 
Scotia and Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. Although the latter mills also find their 
chief markets in Quebec and southern Ontario, they are, because of the relatively 
greater cost of transporting their products to these markets, at a considerable 
freight disadvantage. While it is true that in its sales to the Maritime Provinces, 
Dosco has a freight advantage, that market for steel is an exceedingly limited 
one. Similarly, Algoma has a slight freight advantage in shipping to some parts 
of Western Canada; however, there also the market is much smaller than in 
Central Canada. Moreover, certain steel mills in the western United States 
have freight advantages, in shipping to certain western Canadian markets, over 
Algoma and other Canadian mills. In British Columbia, all Canadian mills 
necessarily face heavy competition from both overseas suppliers and United 
States mills. 


A number of steps have been taken to overcome the freight disadvantages 
faced in shipping to Western Canada and these have tended to place Canadian 
steel mills in a somewhat better position to compete for business. In the east, 
the Maritime Provinces have been substantially assisted by reductions in freight 
charges to Central Canada; these have helped Dosco to sell in the markets of 
Quebec and eastern Ontario. Further details are given in subsequent sections 
of this Report. 
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a _ The following sections attempt to show the incidental protection offered by 
freight rates In certain regions, as well as to explain the obstacles these raise 
in others; and an effort is made to evaluate the relative importance of advantages 
‘versus disadvantages. This has been done in relation to each of the three steel- 
Larane centres in Canada—Sydney, Hamilton and Sault Ste. Marie. There 
are no other integrated steel mills in Canada. Although there are rolling mills 
in both Quebec and the west, their output is relatively small and their products 
very limited in types and sizes. Furthermore, as such mills often sell on a 
restricted local basis, freight is not of the same importance for them as it is for 
the integrated mills; in view of this, no attempt has been made to discuss freight 
in relation to such small local mills. 


‘ 


In preparing this Chapter it has been necessary to make certain assumptions, 
some of which will not always hold true. For example, domestic freight charges 
are always compared with the lowest freight charge from a non-Canadian source. 
At the public hearings it was brought out, however, that consumers often could 
not obtain their requirements from the nearest foreign mill: Instead, in periods 
of tight supply, they purchased wherever steel was available. Although it is 
often the case that a vendor will equalize freight on a United States mill nearer 
to the Canadian purchaser, this is not always the case. When no freight 
allowance is made, the freight advantage to Canadian mills obviously is under- 
stated. A further assumption inherent in the numerous calculations is that the 
prices regularly published in “Iron Age” are those at which steel is normally 
sold in the United States. The prices shown in “Iron Age’’ are, however, 
sometimes reduced by freight allowances; although this would not be the case 
for the prices used in this Chapter, since they are based on the nearest United 
States mill. It has also been assumed that where more than one means of 
transport is available, shipment will be made by that offering the lowest rate. 
Furthermore, it has been assumed that the freight charges for water, rail and 
truck cover roughly the same services for the shipper. 


In the tables, the symbol “‘—”’ (minus) before either a freight differential, 
or a differential expressed as a p.c. of the price, means that such differential is an 
adverse one for the Canadian mill or mills. Absence of a symbol indicates a dif- 
ferential favourable to the Canadian mills. 


Impact of Freight Charges in Central Canada: 


In an earlier section of this Report, it has been shown that more than 60 p.c. 
of the steel consumed in Canada is used in Ontario; also, that a further 23 to 
25 p.c. of total Canadian steel consumption takes place in Quebec. Thus the 
steel used in these two provinces has in recent years accounted for more than 
85 p.c. of total Canadian steel consumption. 


In the steel-consuming areas of Ontario and Quebec, the mills at Hamilton 
and Welland enjoy considerable freight advantage for the greater proportion of 
their products. With few exceptions, freight charges from Hamilton to all of 
southern Ontario and to Montreal (which is by far the chief steel-consuming 
centre in Quebec) are appreciably lower than freight charges from competing 
United States or overseas points. Hamilton is but a few miles from Toronto, 
Oshawa, Welland, London, Oakville and other steel-consuming centres which 
together use more than half of the total steel consumed in Canada. While it is 
somewhat farther removed from Montreal, competing United States mills lie at 


an even greater distance. 
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Steleco and Dofasco at Hamilton have the choice of rail, truck or water 
transportation (the latter during the navigation season from April until Decem- 
ber). Competition between the various forms of transportation has resulted in 
very favourable rates to practically every important steel-consuming centre in 
the two provinces. The tables in Appendix E hereto indicate in detail the freight 
advantages enjoyed by the Hamilton mills over non-Canadian mills, in Ontario 
and Quebec; the following brief table illustrates the situation, as regards three 
chief basic forms of steel, on the basis of freight rates in force on March 1, 1956: 


Freight Charges to Key Steel Markets in Ontario and Quebec 
(cents per 100 lbs.) 


TO EX—Hamilton EX—Buffalo EX—Fairless, Pa. EX—U.K. 
Montreal: 

Bars, plate and sheet........... 371 761 90 69! 

452 832 

Toronto: 

Bars, plate and sheet........... 13 43 — 1221 
St. Catharines: 

Bars, plate and sheet........... 15 34 — — 
Welland: 

Bars, plate and sheet........... 17 36 —_ 116! 


1 Summer rate, applies during navigation season. 
2 Winter rate. 
Rates not specially marked apply during the entire year. 


From the above table it will be seen that Hamilton has a freight advantage 
of 39 cents per 100 lbs. to Montreal; 30 cents per 100 lbs. to Toronto; 19 cents 
per 100 lbs. to St. Catharines and 19 cents per 100 lbs. to Welland. This ad- 
vantage is calculated on the basis of freight from the nearest foreign competing 
point, as compared with the freight from Hamilton. The advantage increases 
when compared with more distant foreign competing points: for example, Hamil- 
ton has an advantage of 53 cents per 100 lbs. into Montreal over Fairless, Pa. 


In 1954, Dosco marketed 75 p.c. of its Canadian sales of basic steel in Ontario 
and Quebec. This company operates basic steel plants at Sydney and Montreal. 
At the Sydney mill, pig iron, ingots, blooms, billets, slabs, bars and small shapes 
and rails are produced. In Montreal, bars and small shapes only are rolled. 
Dosco’s bar-mill in Montreal is in an advantageous position to sell locally and to 
market bars and small shapes, from Montreal, for some considerable distance into 
eastern Ontario. At Oshawa, however, Dosco begins to be at a freight disadvan- 
tage in relation to the Hamilton mills. During the navigation season, Dosco 
has a freight advantage in the Toronto market over the United States’ steel 
mills located at Buffalo. In the winter, however, the rail rate between Buffalo 
and Toronto is considerably below the rate from Montreal, and west of Toronto 
the freight differential against Dosco rises sharply. 


The Algoma Steel Corporation operates its mills at Sault-Ste.-Marie. It 
also owns the Canadian Furnace Company at Port Colborne; this subsidiary 
firm supplies pig iron to Quebec and Ontario. All types of steel marketed by 
Algoma are produced in and shipped from Sault-Ste.-Marie. Algoma faces high 
freight charges to its main markets in southern Ontario and Quebec—where it 
sells over 80 p.c. of its production—since its mill is at a relatively great distance 
from these markets. Truck transport is not as readily available as in southern 
Ontario; moreover, the highway from the Sault will not permit the same loading 
of trucks as will those in the southern part of the province. 
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- Algoma has been making serious and commendable efforts to reduce its 
undoubted freight handicap in Central Canada. For several seasons this pro- 
_ ducer has shipped substantial quantities of steel to southern Ontario on specially- 

chartered lake vessels. These ply between Sault-Ste.-Marie and ports on Lake 
Erie, where they transfer their cargoes to truck transports, which deliver them to 
their ultimate destination. By this means, undetermined savings in freight have 
been realized. The problem of transport is nevertheless a very real one for 
Algoma, since a large part of its output still must move by rail over relatively 
long hauls. 


_ In the markets it serves in Ontario and Quebec, Algoma is at a considerable 
disadvantage freightwise with respect to both Canadian steel mills at Hamilton 
and United States mills at Buffalo and Detroit. At Montreal, Algoma’s freight 
charges are roughly equal to those borne by overseas producers, but are con- 
siderably higher than those of Stelco and Dofasco. It can be said therefore that 
Algoma faces a freight disadvantage, in most of its major markets, from either 
domestic or foreign competition or both. The one notable exception to this rule 
is the Montreal market for the heavier types of structurals, in which instance 
Algoma enjoys a slight freight advantage over British and European shippers and 
a more considerable advantage over United States suppliers. Other Canadian 
steel mills do not make the heavier sizes of structurals and are therefore not a 
competing factor. 


The following data show, for the more important forms of basic steel, the 
advantages or disadvantages in Central Canada, from freight charges, which 
accrue to Canadian mills in relation to imported steel and in relation to one 
another: 


Bars: In 1954, more than 92 p.c. of Canadian shipments of bars and rods 
were to the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. In this market, Stelco, with bar- 
mills at Montreal and Hamilton, has a very considerable freight advantage over 
foreign and other domestic producers. At Montreal, the apparent advantage 
to Stelco over Buffalo is 76 cents per 100 Ibs.; this is 14 p.c. of the price of bars at 
Buffalo. In all of Ontario except the Windsor area, Stelco’s Hamilton mill 

‘enjoys a considerable freight advantage over Buffalo: At Oshawa, Toronto and 
London this is in excess of 5 p.c. of the price of bars at Buffalo. Only in the 
Windsor area does freight create a disadvantage, amounting to something under 
3 p.c. of the price at Detroit. The story is much the same in relation to imports 
from the United Kingdom; the advantage to Stelco is a considerable one at 
Montreal and increases in Ontario. 


Dosco’s bar-mill at Montreal enjoys the same freight advantage locally on 
its output as Stelco’s Montreal mill. This advantage is offset to some extent, 
however, by the long freight haul involved in moving basic steel from Dosco’s 
Sydney mill to Montreal for rolling into bars. In Ontario, Dosco’s Montreal 
mill is at a freight disadvantage vis-a-vis Buffalo everywhere, except at Toronto 
during the navigation season. Algoma is in much the same position in relation 
to Buffalo as is Dosco. Only in Montreal does freight give an advantage; in 
_all of southern Ontario, freight creates a disadvantage for Algoma. The real 
competition for Dosco’s and Algoma’s bar-mills is not from imports but from 
Stelco. The freight advantage enjoyed by Stelco to all points in Central Canada 
is very substantial, greatly exceeding the differentials enjoyed by Buffalo over 
Dosco and Algoma. 


The following tables illustrate statistically the advantages or disadvantages 
to Canadian mills which result in Central Canada from differentials in 
freight charges, (“extras” where referred to in certain tables are necessarily 


hypothetical) : 
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Differentials Between Detroit and Canadian Mills, in the Windsor Area 


; BARS 
S/o ee 
EX—Hamilton EX—Sault-Ste-Marie 
, ‘ Differential Differential 
Differential as p.c. of Differential as p.c. of 
TO cents/cwt. Detroit price! cents/cwt. Detroit price! 
IWINCSOT-ATOS. 0000000000 -15 —2-7 —36 —6-5 


1 Base price of $4.75 per 100 lbs. at Detroit, as reported in ‘Iron Age’’, May 3, 1956, plus 75 cents for 
extras, making a total of $5.50. 


Differentials Between United Kingdom! and Canadian Mills, in Central Canada 


BARS 
a a Se ee 
EX— 
EX— Ex— Sault- 
Montreal Hamilton Ste-Marie 
Differential Differential Differential 
TO cents/cwt. cents/cwt. cents/cwt. 
WG AR EELS Suc0 d a5 6 CBAC OCR oe RE Be 692 34 8 
ELLOHONGO ero RN sa eater hae rec) oon den STS ees 87 109 (2 
1 Summer rate for U.K. 
2 Dosco and Stelco have bar-mills at Montreal. 
Differentials Favouring Stelco’s Bar-Mills over Dosco’s Bar-Mill 
in Central Canada 
BARS 
(cents per 100 Ibs.) 
Montreal Oshawa? Toronto? London? 
nill 39 22 BY 


1 Both firms transport steel to Montreal for rolling into bars: The freight haul to Montreal from 
Hamilton is much shorter, however, than that from Sydney. 
2 Differentials in favour of Stelco over Dosco. 


Differentials Favouring Stelco over Algoma, in Central Canada 


BARS 
(cents per 100 Ibs.) 


Montreal Oshawa Toronto London 


61 34 37 43 


Structurals: While Dosco, Steleo and Algoma produce light shapes on 
bar-mills, only Algoma rolls heavy structurals. The following deals with heavy 
structurals only, since light shapes are considered to be bars for pricing or for 
freight rate purposes. : 

At Montreal, Algoma has a very slight freight advantage over imported 
structurals. In Ontario—the largest market for structural steel—Algoma is at 
a freight disadvantage in practically every region. Some saving in freight cost 
is made by the use of charter-vessels during the navigation season ; this reduces, 
or may on occasion even eliminate, the disadvantages, which are shown in the 


table: 
Si 


Differentials Between Buffalo and Sault-Ste.-Marie, in Central Canada 


STRUCTURALS 


eee 


St. 
Quebec Montreal Toronto Hamilton Catharines Windsor* 


—< 


Differentials cents/cwt......... 8-52 222 — 7 — § —23 142 
3-53 173 —123 —173 — 6 

Differentials as p.c. of pricel.... 1-6 4-3 — 1:3 — 1-0 — 4-5 2-7 
0:7 3-3 — 2-3 — 3:3 — 1-2 


1 Average price of $5.15 per 100 lbs. for imported heavy beams, 1955. 
2 Based on boat rate from Sault-Ste-Marie. 

3 Based on rail rate from Sault-Ste-Marie. 

4 Structurals not rolled in Detroit. 


Differentials Between United Kingdom and Sault-Ste.-Marie, in Central Canada 


STRUCTURALS 
Quebec Montreal Toronto 
DERE re mite S COTES (Ci leesiara ocosersee Sealer cetonc uel evercsben eee Nerere —9:5 18 72 


Plate: Steleo produces plate to a maximum of 100 inches in width; Dofasco, 
to approximately 50 inches, and Algoma to about 26 inches. It is therefore only 
in the narrower widths that the Canadian mills compete with one another; in 
the wider sizes, Steleo competes only with imports. 

The Hamilton mills derive a considerable advantage, from freight, in Central 
Canada, in relation to imports from Buffalo and the United Kingdom. For 
example, in Toronto the favourable differential is 6 p.c. of the price at Buffalo. 
The one region in Central Canada where these mills have no freight advantage 
is Windsor. 

Algoma has a slight freight advantage at Montreal, but over imports only; 
it is at a very great disadvantage vis-a-vis the Hamilton producers. In Ontario, 
Algoma faces freight handicaps of some size in relation to Buffalo and Detroit 
suppliers, and of very substantial magnitude in relation to its two Canadian 
competitors in this market. The tables below show advantages to Stelco and 
Dofasco and disadvantages to Algoma: 


Differentials Between Buffalo and Canadian Mills, in Central Canada 


PLATE 
EX—Hamilton EX—Sault-Ste-Marie 
: Differential Differential 
Differential as p.c. of Differential as p.c. of 
TO cents/cwt. Buffalo price! cents/cwt. Buffalo price! 
Montreal ser -e2eet. 4 is: 39 7°8 15 3-0 
SR OTONGG e.4 pale on crash yaas 30 6-0 —7 eid 
WCU ee occas ys aes yews ola 19 3°8 —24 —4-8 


a a ee eee 
1 Base price of $4.50 per 100 lbs. at Buffalo as reported in ‘‘Iron Age’’, May 38, 1956, plus 50 cents for 
extras, making a total of $5.00. 
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Differentials Between United Kingdom! and Canadian Mills, in Central Canada 


=i Lin Lan Le ee 


EX—Hamilton EX—Sault-Ste-Marie 
, ; Differential Differential 
Differential as p.c. of Differential as p.c. of 
Ae: cents/cwt. U.K. price? cents/cwt. U.K. price? 
(ACEC Crh ea 4 0-9 = gt 
IMGnEROa) xlccc cadihenians <9 34 7:6 - oh 
LOTTO rey Ee ee ee 109 24-2 72 16-0 


1 Summer rates from United Kingdom. 


oe - or apie price of $4.50 per ewt. for plate, over 66 inches but under 78 inches wide, imported 


Differentials Between Detroit and Canadian Mills, in the Windsor Area 


PLATE 
a es a ee ee ee Pee eee ee 
EX—Hamilton EX—Sault-Ste-Marie 
: Differential : Differential 
Differential as p.c. of Differential as p.c. of 

LO cents/cwt. Detroit price! cents/ewt. Detroit price! 
Windsor Area sicseic. osc... —15? —2-9 —56? —11-0 

—133 23.5 —363 LI 


1 Base price of $4.60 per 100 lbs. at Detroit, as reported in ‘‘Iron Age’, May 3, 1956, plus 50 cents for 
extras, making a total of $5.10. 

2 On basis of rail rates from Canadian mills. 

3 On basis of boat rates from Canadian mills. 


Differentials Favouring Hamilton Mills over Algoma, in Central Canada 


PLATE 
(cents per 100 lbs.) 


Quebec City Montreal Toronto Welland 


24 26 37 43 


Sheet and Strip: At Montreal, Toronto and the other sheet metal-using 
centres of Central Canada, Steleo and Dofasco benefit from favourable freight 
differentials in comparison with suppliers in Buffalo and the United Kingdom. 
The only exception is Windsor, where the Detroit mills have a margin of ad- 


vantage. ' 
Algoma is at a disadvantage in all markets in relation. to either Buffalo or 


the United Kingdom and at a still greater disadvantage versus Stelco and Dofasco, 
in amounts of 26 cents per 100 Ibs. at Montreal and 37 cents at Toronto. The 


tables show this picture as follows: 


Differentials Between Buffalo and Canadian Mills, in Central Canada 
SHEET AND STRIP 


EX—Hamilton EX—Sault-Ste-Marie 
Differential _ Differential 
Differential as p.c. of Differential as p.c. of 
TO cents/cwt. Buffalo price! cents/cwt. Buffalo price? 
Monreal ne ee eee aes 41 8-1 15 a0 
Toronto SAIS B Occ eae eee 30 5-9 ee rr, F 
Sti@atharmes, grass. a... > 19 3-7 


; er ee LO PO Ge 
1 Base price of $4.32 per 100 Ibs. for hot-rolled 18 gauge or heavier at Buffalo, as reported in ‘‘Iron 
Age’, May 3, 1956, plus 75 cents for extras, making a total of $5.07. 
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Differentials Between United Kingdom! and Canadian Mills, in Central Canada 
SHEET AND STRIP 


i eS ee en 
See — — — — — — — — — — ————————————ee 


EX—Hamilton EX—Sault-Ste-Marie 
Differential Differential 
Differential as p.c. of Differential as p.c. of 

TO cents/cwt. U.K. price? cents/ewt. U.K. price? 
‘ip SE ee SE ae ey Se ee Lee ee eee 
@QUCHEC:,. coe ase ototee —9:5 —1:3 — — 
Montréal jac ssnec oustsie s cette 20 2-7 —6- —0:8 
LROTONLO Me seer Mere onereroretts 109 14-7 12 9-7 


aR io Ae eee eee 2 eee ee ee ee ee ee 
1 Summer rates from U.K. : E ; 
2 Based on average price of $7.42 per 100 lbs. for sheet 0-080 inch or less in thickness, imported from 
the U.K. in 1955. 


Differentials Between Detroit and Canadian Mills, in the Windsor Area 
SHEET AND STRIP 


EX—Hamilton EX—Sault-Ste-Marie 
Differential Differential 
Differential as p.c. of Differential as p.c. of 
ANG cents/cwt. Detroit price! cents/cwt. Detroit price! 
Wandsor-Area...........0008 —15? —2-9 — 562 —10-8 
—133 —2°5 — 363 — 6-9 


1 Base price of $4.425 per 100 lbs. at Detroit, as reported in ‘‘Iron Age’’, May 38, 1956, plus 75 cents 
for extras, making a total of $5.175. 

2 On basis of rail rates from Canadian mills. 

3 On basis of boat rates from Canadian mills. 


Differentials Favouring Stelco and Dofasco over Algoma, in Central Canada 


SHEET AND STRIP 
(cents per 100 lbs.) 


Montreal Oshawa Toronto St. Catharines 


26 34 37 42 


Skelp: Welland is by far the largest skelp-using centre in Canada, although 
smaller quantities are used in Brisish Columbia and Montreal. The two pipe 
mills at Montreal are owned by Dosco and Stelco. 

At Welland, the two Hamilton mills have a slight freight advantage over 
Buffalo. Both Hamilton and Buffalo have a very substantial advantage over 
Sault-Ste.-Marie, i.e., 16-4 cents and 12 cents, respectively. Neither Hamilton 
nor Buffalo produces the narrower widths; the nearest competing source being 
Youngstown which is at approximately a 6 cent adverse differential at Welland in 
relation to Sault-Ste.-Marie. The charges on which the following calculations 
are based are rail or truck rates: 


Differentials Between Buffalo and Canadian Mills, in Central Canada 


SKELP 
EX—Hamilton EX—Sault-Ste-Marie 
: ; Differential Differential 
Differential as p.c. of Differential as p.c. of 
TO cents/cwt. price! cents/cwt. price} 
5, ee 6 ee a ae eee | ea ee ee a eee een 
Wioricealles estrone iste ate cite 46 10-2 32 7-1 
Weel ain Gh se tig eee has halcai are lavetove 4 0-9 —12-4 —2-8 


1 Average price of $4.50 per 100 lbs. for skelp imported into Canada. 
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Tinplate: This product is produced in Hamilton by Stelco and Dofasco. 
At Montreal, Toronto and Chatham, the largest can-producing centres in Central 
_ Canada, these Hamilton producers have large freight differentials in their favour: 


Differentials in Favour of Hamilton over Warren, Ohio 


TINPLATE 
Montreal Toronto Chatham 
(CERRO EERE oe oe ae ee, eae permet 60 59 45 
ESSE ECOL PLICC MC ty ee eee 7-1 7:0 5:3 


1 Base price of $8.40 per 100 lbs. for electrolytic tinplate, 0-25 lb. base box as reported in ‘‘Iron Age’”’, 
May 38, 1956. 


Impact of Freight Charges in Western Canada: 


The long freight haul between the Ontario-Quebec area and Western Canada 
has always been a major economic problem. It has greatly increased the landed 
cost in the west of Canadian goods, thus multiplying the difficulties of eastern 
manufacturers in meeting competition from the western United States, or from 
overseas shippers taking advantage of ocean shipping into British Columbia 
ports. In order to place eastern Canadian suppliers on a more equitable footing, 
a number of measures have been introduced. Among these is the so-called 
“bridge subsidy” whereby the Federal Government subsidizes those shipments 
across northern Ontario which are subject to class or commodity rates. The 
maximum amount of such subsidy is set at $7 million annually. This payment 
permits the railways to set rates at lower levels than would otherwise prevail. 

Moreover, ‘‘agreed charges’? have been arranged between shippers and the 
railways: These result in substantially reduced rates to Vancouver, in return for 
which the shippers must forward a given proportion of their business to that city 
by rail. The “agreed charges” have been one of the most important factors 
tending to place Canadian steel producers in a more competitive position on the 
west coast. Without these reduced rates the freight charges to Vancouver would 
almost certainly be prohibitively high. In a number of instances, also, rates have 
- been established which are reasonably closely related to freight charges from 
foreign competing points. Since the first of the “agreed charges’ was not 
established until October 1954, and not extended to cover structurals until early 
in 1955, they had no impact on the figures shown for the provincial distribution of 
steel. Even in 1955, shortages of steel prevented the producers from taking 
extensive advantage of them. ; } 

The western market for steel is not large. In 1954, the provinces of Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan, Alberta.and British Columbia used 11-5 p.c. of the total 
steel consumed in Canada. The most important items used were structurals, 
plate, galvanized sheet and tinplate. The proportion of consumption of these 
products supplied by the five Canadian mills decreases progressively, westward, 


vVISs.: 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


(1) (2) (3) 
Canadian Imported (2) as p.c. of (1)+(2) 
MENU OE RE oka Seo hie is <i +e Pea 80, 936 33, 703 29-4 
Sy eee 1 he Ae, SE ccna ee 5,538 4,819 46-5 
INU Eran Rae hc. dards cok cae ees 20, 027 30, 869 . . : 
BripsmaColimplac..t- << «d2ecbee eee: 49,577 125, 682 . 


TS UPS RAEI ELC Si AS RS I aR eb Sn hh ln cam 2 


As far west as Winnipeg, Canadian steel producers neither gain nor lose by 
way of freight charges, which are about the same from competing Canadian and 
United States points into Manitoba. This is reflected in the relatively small 
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proportion of the Manitoba steel market which is supplied by imports. At 
Calgary and Edmonton, Canadian producers are at a considerable freight dis- 
advantage in relation to competitors in the United States. Because of the 
“agreed charges” which apply to shipments to Vancouver but not to inland 
points, the adverse differentials are normally considerably smaller at Vancouver 
than at Edmonton or Calgary. For example, the adverse differential on struc- 
turals at Calgary and Edmonton is 32 cents per 100 lbs., while at Vancouver it is 
16 cents; expressed as percentages of the price of structurals at Geneva, Utah, 
the differentials are —6-2 p.c. in Alberta and —3-1 p.c. in British Columbia. 
Much the same situation exists for plate and sheet: at Winnipeg there is no 
differential; at Calgary, it is 53-5 cents, at Edmonton 28-5 cents, and at 
Vancouver 16 cents, in favour of United States mills. In terms of the Geneva 
price, the differentials range from —10-7 p.c. at Calgary to —3-2 p.c. at 
Vancouver. 


Impact of Freight Charges in the Maritimes: 


The four Maritime Provinces of Canada use relatively little steel: in 1954, 
their consumption was only 3-7 p.c. of the Canadian total. Rails and track 
material for railway maintenance form a substantial portion of the steel used in 
the region. Small quantities of structurals and plate—largely for railway car 
construction and ship-building—and bars, are used locally. 

Dosco’s mill at Sydney has a considerable freight advantage in most of the 
maritime region for the types of steel which it produces. For the Hamilton mills 
and Algoma, the freight haul to the Maritimes is relatively costly. However, in 
times when steel is in short supply overseas, maritime purchasers must obtain 
their requirements either in Canada or from the United States. In such circum- 
stances, the adverse affect of the differentials facing Hamilton and Algoma are 
overstated and the advantages to Dosco are understated. 

A few thousand tons of tinplate are used in New Brunswick each year in 
fish-preserving operations. Although the market is a small one, the Hamilton 
mills have considerable freight advantages in New Brunswick, as follows: 


TINPLATE 
Port Black’s 
Elgin Harbour 
Mitterential——cents/ cw tetas cent ciobn cert kaae Mime tease eee eee 43 385 
Witterenbial——p.C..OL prie2.c% eric. asco ar eae ea eee 5-2 4.2 


1 Based on Hamilton and Sparrows Point, Md. 


Me eer dae of $8.40 per 100 lbs. for electrolytic tinplate, 0-25 1b. base box, as reported in ‘‘Iron Age’’, 
ay 3, 1956. 


Summary regarding Impact of Freight Charges: 


In the chief steel-consuming markets of Canada, i.e., Ontario and Quebec, 
favourable freight differentials provide incidental protection to the products of 
Stelco and Dofasco, except in the Windsor area. The degree to which favourable 
freight differentials assist these producers varies by areas and by products. 

Dosco’s bar-mill at Montreal also derives assistance from the relatively high 
cost of freight from competing foreign points. Dosco’s Sydney mill faces a 
considerable freight handicap in moving any of its products to Central Canada. 
anes for Algoma, freight differentials more often prove a handicap than a 

elp. 
_In the case of both Dosco and Algoma, it is obvious that their chief com- 
petition in Central Canada is from Stelco and Dofasco. The only exceptions are 
rails and heavy structurals, which are not made in Hamilton. 
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This advantage in favour of Stelco and Dofasco is reflected in the fact that, 
between 1951 and 1954, their sales in Central Canada increased by over 200,000 
tons, while sales by Dosco and Algoma decreased by an even greater tonnage. 
In the same period, imports into Ontario dropped from 873,416 tons to 370,999 
tons while imports into Quebec fell from 426,209 tons to 227,069 tons. 

In Western Canada, freight differentials west of Winnipeg are in favour of 

non-Canadian producers and vary from area to area. 
In the Maritime Provinces, Dosco has a substantial freight advantage over 
its competitors in the forms of steel it produces. The Ontario mills are at a 
freight disadvantage in Nova Scotia but are in a favourable freight position in 
shipping tinplate to New Brunswick, since tinplate from alternative sources 
bears even higher rates. 


THE PRICING OF STEEL PRODUCTS 


Earlier in this Part, it was shown—in connection with an analysis of trans- 
portation costs—that freight charges are a varying but a major consideration in 
the laid-down costs of either domestic or imported steel to the user thereof. 
There are, of course, many other cost-factors, chief among which are the prime 
factor of all (base or mill price) and certain important variables, such as the scale 
of “extras” and the incidence of customs duties. In any attempt to weigh and 
compare final laid-down prices, at various points in Canada, of domestic vs. 
imported steels, it would be desirable to deal only with utterly identical trans- 
actions—which rarely occur. Base prices are, in most instances, published or 
readily ascertainable; freight charges (with their characteristic variations) can 
be arrived at; customs duties—by reason of the complexity of the existing tariff 
structure, the existence of made- or not-made- in Canada differentiations in rat- 
ing, and the multiplicity in the tariff of end-use items—are anything but a 
constant for price-comparisons purposes; and, worst of all, “extras”? over and 
above the mill or plant price are of such infinite variety and of such ever-changing 
pattern that they alone serve to make unreal, if not indeed imprecise, any effort 
at comparisons on a like-with-like basis. For these reasons, it has been deemed 
‘practicable to delete from the study, for the purposes of this section, every factor 
but two: base prices and freight charges. One or two uses of the phrase “net 
price’’—a, quaint one, as used in the steel industry—are purely incidental and 
need not confuse the reader; a duty-paid comparison in a single instance has been 
included solely because data regarding the trade were procurable only on that 
basis. The phrase used in the text to describe prices which take cognizance 
solely of the two factors cited above—base price and freight charges—is “‘de- 
livered base price’. " 

For consideration in connection with this section of the Report, information 
on prices, from 1937 to August 15, 1956, has been obtained from Canadian basic 
steel producers, from leading United States producers selling in Canada, from the 
British Iron and Steel Federation and from Canadian users and import houses. 
Use has also been made of the prices listed weekly in recognized trade publications. 
While prices have been obtained for a wide variety of steel forms, only the more 
important are dealt with in this section (see Appendix F for detailed price in- 
formation). Prices for stainless and specialty steels are examined entirely 
separately, since such steels and the method of their pricing —ex warehouse— 
differ considerably from those of carbon steels (Appendix EY; 


Base-price vs. Net Price: 


The base price is that price at which a steel product can be purchased in a 
specified basic thickness, width, chemistry, length, etc. — Hach base price applies 
to a broad category of steel; for example, one base price applies to all carbon 
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steel plates, another to all carbon steel sheet, and a third to all structurals. 
This system of base prices is almost universally followed and since the categories 
covered by the base prices are usually of uniform coverage it is possible to com- 
pare base prices at various mills, both in Canada and abroad, on a reasonably- 
comparable basis. In actual practice, as suggested above, steel is seldom sold 
at the base price, since most purchasers wish some variation from the basic 
specifications. Each such variation from the basic size, shape, width, chemistry, 
etc. may involve an “extra”; that is, an additional charge. The “extras” are 
added to the base price and the combined charges become what is known in the 
steel trade as the ‘‘net”’ price. It is difficult, and even dangerous, to attempt to 
compare net prices, since detailed information is usually not available respecting 
actual shipments to enable one to ascertain whether the specifications, and 
hence the “extras”, are exactly comparable. There are literally hundreds of 
different combinations of extras for most types of steel, thus making attempts at 
precise comparison most hazardous. Furthermore, in earlier years the scale of 
extras in Canada and in the United States differed considerably, with the Cana- 
dian “‘extra’’ charges usually being noticeably above those in the United States; 
however, ‘“‘extras’’ in Canada and the United States have been fairly comparable 
since 1952. The base price is by far the major component of net prices; ‘‘extras’’, 
while numerous and confusing to the layman, seldom account for more than 
10 p.c. of the so-called ‘‘net’’ price of carbon steels. 

Most Canadian f.o.b. mill prices have historically been higher than corre- 
sponding prices in the United States. The two exceptions concern foundry pig 
iron and rails, the f.o.b. mill prices for both of which have been comparable in 
Canada and the United States for many years. Although the differentials in 
prices of other steel products have sometimes been substantial, in recent years 
these differentials on most products have progressively been reduced, notably at 
mid-1955. Most of the differentials that remained were again reduced following 
the price increases of August, 1956, in both Canada and the United States since, 
in practically all instances, the Canadian increases were smaller than those for 
similar products in the United States. The following figures show differentials 
by which Canadian mill prices have exceeded United States mill prices, expressed 
as percentages of United States prices: 


1955 1956 1956 
Product 1937 1947 (July 1) (Jan. 1) (Aug, 15) 
Hots Rolled Bars. cos ape se tron = Socanaon ees 8-16 5-0 7-0 3-2 nil to 1-4 
DUPMC CUTS Gr cei cain cc Me CRTs te cts Rn aie nee n.a. 18-0 6-9 3-2 nil 
ELOUARIGLL EGS P latern.. <n oAos ee hs oer eee 20-7 — 11:3 (ot 6-2 
ENGt=hy Olled Sh eetn «xe sardes eee Pree ee 20-8 18-0 3-7to 9-8 4-1 2-7 
Wold-nolied: Shoete.cem Sh-cegk te a; eee eee — _— 5-0 2-4 5-21 
AINA DOG eee stereo rcs: sts Ae Kes ee ee —_ —_ 10-2 3°8 3:6 


1 A price increase which had occurred in Canada in April, 1956, explains this increase in differential. 


It is important to note, in connection with structurals in the above table, 
that the calculation of differentials is based upon an f.o.b. mill price at Sault- 
Ste-Marie. In fact, however, this price is purely a nominal one, since Algoma 
(a) does not in reality sell structurals to any extent in the Sault-Ste-Marie area; 
(b) does not in fact sell on an f.o.b. mill basis at all, but rather on a delivered 
basis to Canadian points, such delivered prices being less than the f.o.b. mill 
price plus freight by the amount of freight charges absorbed by the Company 
(on a formula based upon weighted freight allowances to Canadian points). 
In other words, net realization to Algoma at the mill is probably a fairer basis of 
comparison with mill prices of United States mills making no freight allowance 
to Canadian customers. So calculated, the line in the table re Structurals would 
appear as follows: 
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So hn aa 


’ 1955 1956 1956 
Product 1937 1947 (July 1) (Jan. 1) (Aug. 15) 
=r 2. 27 a esate a ee Ea ES | 
DEMICHILALS ene Ee ce on ee en ee nil to 12-4 —1-9 —0-9 —1-8* 
4-2 


* (—) means lower than United States price. 


In comparing Canadian and United States prices in this section no adjust- 
ments have been made for exchange differentials. Although the Canadian 
dollar sold at a 10 p.c. discount during a period from 1947 to 1950, it has been 
found that the differential was relatively small in most of the years in which 
prices are examined. As a consequence, if the Canadian and United States 
prices were placed on a common currency basis, they would not be greatly different 
from the unadjusted figures for the selected years: 


U.S. Dollars in terms of Canadian Dollars 


ASTI SES BUS By Oa a RRR OR NR, tial fy $1-00156 
Ca" S04 TY yee eae ne i a eR i inadariad Paki Pc es 1-0000 
5 AEH ES IR ct BAR eae RN eR Mikel cn 1-1000 
ERTS ip ee aaMaaae AE. See iat oh iy Sia Bibs porte 994375 
SNe nee ere et 2 Rae ae -9790625 
OE BO a A vi id ho cits RARE cag co 985625 
ee ON ne a ee teen ok ee -9990625 
We IGG ce a PUR ete es ee -994375 
I EOML OSG HR Cae te etre nee a, ee Re eee -9825 


Narrowing of the Gap: 


A number of reasons no doubt account for the rapid and progressive narrowing 
of these differentials since 1947. First of all, the tariff protection afforded by 
those items bearing specific rates of duty was much greater in 1937 and in 1947, 
because of the lower prices in those years. Secondly, the Canadian dollar sold 
at a discount in many years until 1950, whereas it has been at a premium in 
recent years. Thirdly, Canadian mills have installed new equipment and have 
greatly increased output, which has almost certainly increased unit-productivity. 
Possessed of this new and more modern equipment, it has apparently been the 
policy of Canadian mills generally to favour moderate prices in the interests of 
market development; such a pricing policy has also placed the Canadian industry 
‘in a much better position to increase its share of the Canadian market for a 
number of important steel products, as proven by the diminished proportion of 
imports of many flat-rolled steels. In pursuance of this policy, Canadian prices 
for a number of steel products have been at levels which were determined less 
by the tariff than by favourable freight differentials, particularly in Central 
Canada, where the chief steel markets are located. The substantial and favourable 
freight differentials enjoyed by the mills at Montreal and Hamilton are such 
that they usually completely outweigh the unfavourable differential in mill 
prices and even give these mills a slight advantage in delivered base prices. In 
Western Canada, most Canadian producers have to make “freight allowances” 
from their f.o.b. mill base prices—apart from such portion of the tariff protection 
as they may require—to compete with the products of United States mills 
located close to the Western Canadian market. 

As regards delivered prices, Algoma and Dosco are in a less favourable 
position than the Hamilton mills. On products which are made in Hamilton 
they must meet the Hamilton price plus freight from that city to the destination. 
Thus, for example, if Algoma wishes to sell sheet in Toronto its price cannot 
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exceed the Hamilton price plus freight from Hamilton to Toronto. Since the 
freight charge from Sault Ste. Marie to Toronto is much greater than from 
Hamilton, Algoma must absorb the difference as a “freight allowance” from its 
base prices. For products not made in Hamilton—e.g. medium and heavy 
structurals—it is usually necessary for Algoma and Dosco to make some “‘freight 
allowance” because of competition from overseas and from United States mills 
at Buffalo and in the Western United States. Algoma’s prices on bars and flat- 
sheets are therefore often determined by those of the Hamilton mills, regardless 
of the tariff; and on structurals, by the freight advantages enjoyed by overseas 
and United States mills in many Canadian markets. 

It has not been the policy of Canadian mills to vary their prices extensively 
in response to changing levels of demand for steel. Instead, they have attempted 
to promote price stability in their sales. To a large extent, this reflects the fact 
that prices in the United States remained steady (or even increased following 
annual wage increases) in 1954 and, since imports from the United States constitute 
the bulk of the competition for Canadian mills, pricing policies of the latter are 
largely influenced by United States prices. Nevertheless, the threat of overseas 
competition and a contracting home market apparently forced Canadian steel 
producers into moderate price reductions in order to maintain a reasonable flow 
of orders. Thus, when the prices of British and European steel fell sharply in 
1954, Canadian prices showed small declines, varying from $4.00 per ton of pig 
oP to about 124 cents per 100 lbs. on structurals, many bars and flat-rolled 
steel. 

North American pricing policy in steel contrasts sharply with that prevailing 
in the United Kingdom and in Europe. Export prices of overseas producers 
vary greatly, in close sympathy with the level of demand. For example, in the 
period 1949 to 1958, British export prices for bars ranged from $70.00 per metric 
ton to $137.00. Belgium-Luxembourg prices fluctuated to an even greater 
extent. These wide variations appear to have had little influence on Canadian 
prices and imports. The product-analysis which follows shows that even though 
British and European prices for a number of steel forms dropped sharply in 
1954, imports from these sources either decreased or rose only moderately, with 
the exception of structurals, for reasons explained in Part IV. On the other 
hand, imports from the United States rose substantially, even though prices had 
not decreased in that country. Shipments from overseas appear to have been 
more on a “hit and run” basis, without a sustained effort to take advantage of 
lower prices. No doubt this reflects limitations of supply plus the difficulties 
of developing long-term markets on the basis of rapidly-fluctuating price patterns. 


In the price-comparisons that follow below, the term “delivered base price’, 
when applied to either domestic shipments or imports, excludes, in all instances, 
extras’, exchange differentials, and customs duties (where such exist): 


Foundry Pig: Canadian and United States f.o.b. mill prices for foundry pig 
have been closely parallel over the years. In many years they were identical— 
e.g., In 1950, $46.50 per ton and in August, 1956, $63.00. Even when not 
identical, differentials have not been great, seldom exceeding $2.00 per ton 
(approximately 4 p.c.). At these price levels, Canadian producers at Hamilton, 
Port Colborne and Sault Ste. Marie have retained the major share of the market 
in Ontario and Quebec, which accounts for over 90 p.c. of total Canadian 
consumption. The delivered base price of Canadian pig iron is substantially 
increased in Western Canada by high freight charges from Ontario despite freight 
allowances by Canadian producers. In Vancouver, the delivered base price of 
Canadian pig was $76.50 a ton in May, 1956, as against $66.25 in Toronto. 
As a result, a large proportion of the pig iron used in Western Canada is imported 


from non-Canadian sources. The Western market is, of course, very limited in 
size. 
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| Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars: The f.o.b. mill price of bars was somewhat higher 

_ in Canada than in the United States until August, 1956, when one Canadian 
mill reduced its base price to slightly below the United States base and another 
established a price only slightly above the United States base. Canadian f.o.b. 
plant prices have for years ranged approximately from 10 to 60 cents per 100 lbs. 
above corresponding United States prices—or from 3 to nearly 15 p.c. In 
January, 1956, the differential was 15 cents (3-2 p.c.) above the United States 
price; in August, 1956, this differential was thus eliminated by one Canadian 
producer and cut in half by another. Canadian mills have supplied over 80 p.c. 
of the requirements of Ontario and Quebec, which provinces use more than 90 
p.c. of the total Canadian supply of bars and rods. High freight charges to 
Western Canada increase the delivered base price of Eastern-produced bars by 
approximately $2.00 per 100 lbs. at Calgary, over Central Canada. 

Because of favourable freight differentials, the delivered base prices of 
Canadian bars were either on the same level or below the delivered base prices 
of imported bars during 1955. In 1956, Canadian delivered base prices were 
well below those of the United States. The following statistics show delivered 
base prices as of the dates indicated; as of August, 1956, the differentials in 
delivered base prices widened: 


Delivered Base Prices 
(dollars per 100 Ibs.) 


Montreal Toronto Hamilton 
July 1, 1955 
Canaciannmeriee cnr. ctiiae chi lees 6 ols rik ate Bie s tua 4-60 4.73 4-60 
LUARSTESOT SETAE eae ee SR Sr geen See 5-06 4-73 4-71 
January, 1956 
(CRITE UPAITIASS 1 ee Ror ee re aa Pane er ara 4-80-5-06 4-93 4-80-4-95 
WNiGeaeStALeGe ae tie. cee e eG. eae te. oso Sto aas ops 5-41 5-08 5-06 


Standard Rails (8 lbs. per yd.): Canadian rail prices at the mills have been 
very similar to those prevailing in the United States. In some years there have 
been variations of a few dollars above or below the United States price, although 
on August 15, 1956, prices in both countries were identical at $101.50. _ Canadian 
rail prices had remained relatively stable during the period 1953-1955, in contrast 
with British prices, which were reduced from $96.00 in 1953 to $85.00 in 1954. 
The fluctuation in British prices has been of consequence in provinces which 
have ready access to ocean shipping. In British Columbia, substantial tonnages 
of British rails were imported in recent years for use on a local railway. The 
Canadian price in 1954 of $90.00 f.o.b. plant plus $39.80 rail freight (the 
published rate) amounted to $129.80 compared with a British cif. price at 
Vancouver of $116.91. It is understood that in 1956 British prices have increased 
and are now well above Canadian levels. In discussing the loss of rail orders in 
coastal areas, the Canadian producers stated that it was difficult to set a special 
price for delivery to such areas since the price would also have to be extended to 
the large users in those other areas where by far the bulk of railways requirements 
are concentrated. Partly for this reason, they stated, they were unable to reduce 
their prices sufficiently to meet the British competition in Western Canada. 


ral Shapes: The mill prices of Canadian-made structurals were, 
Pt rite, iene: above those prevailing in the United States. ee 
however, f.o.b. mill prices have little practical application in Cana ue 
adverse freight differentials force the one Canadian producer of heavy aie: re S 
to make substantial freight allowances In many of the important ane cet ing 
points of Ontario, Quebec and other provinces. For example, the rail freig 
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rate from Sault Ste. Marie to Toronto was $11.00 per ton on May 1, 1956; this, 
added to the f.o.b. mill price of $96.00, made a total of $107.00. Algoma’s 
delivered base price at Toronto was actually $4.40 below this figure. Much the 
same is true of other marketing points in Ontario. (See Appendix F). 

In British Columbia, delivered base (and net) prices of Canadian structurals 
were substantially reduced following the introduction in 1955 of “agreed charges” 
by the railways. Delivered base prices fell from $135.50 (July, 1953) to $105.00 
in July, 1955. A major portion of this reduction was attributable to lower 
freight charges. Because of this development, the delivered prices of Canadian 
structurals in Vancouver were only slightly higher than in Montreal on May 1, 
1956: $116.00 base and $125.00 net in Vancouver, and $107.20 and $116.20 in 
Montreal. The prices for Vancouver involved some freight allowance from the 
base price at Sault Ste. Marie. The delivered base price of United States 
structurals at Vancouver was in the neighbourhood of $111.00 early in 1956. 

Reference to Appendix F will show that prices for structurals from the United 
Kingdom have often been keenly competitive. In 1954, the delivered net price 
of a Canadian 12’’ I beam at Montreal was $110.00 compared with $101.00 for 
corresponding British structurals. This latter was considerably below British 
prices in both previous and subsequent years and reflects a policy of adjusting 
prices with changing levels of demand (in 1953 the delivered net price of British 
structurals at Montreal was $109.20; in 1955, $115.40; and in January, 1956, 
$145.00). Canadian prices do not appear to have been reduced in 1954 to any 
extensive degree in Central Canada because of British competition. Although 
Canadian purchases in Britain in 1954 were greater by about 5,000 tons, imports 
from the United States increased by several times this amount. Steel producers 
in the United States did not reduce their prices in 1954 and since they were the 
chief source of competition the Canadian producer maintained his price level 
without extensive reductions. 

On the West Coast, Canadian delivered prices were greatly in excess of 
British landed prices in 1953 and 1954, reflecting the high trans-Canada freight 
charges prior to the introduction of “agreed charges’ for structurals in 1955 and 
also the general reduction in British steel export prices in 1954. Following the 
introduction of agreed-charge rates and increases in British prices in 1955 and 
1956, Canadian delivered prices at Vancouver have been slightly below those for 
British structurals. It would appear, however, that the real competition for 
Siete mills in Western Canada is from the United States, rather than from 

ritain. 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Plates: The base prices of Canadian plate have always 
been above those in the United States. In 1953 and 1954, Canadian f.o0.b. mill 
prices were $4-725 and $4-60 per 100 lbs., respectively, compared with $4-10 
in both years in the United States—in percentage terms, from 12 to 15 p.e. 
In the latter half of 1955, this differential was reduced to 35 cents (7-7 p.c.) 
and in August, 1956, to 30 cents (6-2 p.c.). Canadian base prices have also been 
considerably higher than British export prices; in 1953 by 29-5 cents per 100 lbs., 
in 1954 by 64 cents, and in 1955 by 16 cents, for shipments to Montreal and 
Toronto. For shipments to Alberta and British Columbia, however, Canadian 
base prices have usually been below those for British plate since the introduction 
of “agreed charges” on plate in 1954. 

In spite of reduced differentials, Canadian delivered base prices were some- 
what higher in 1955 and 1956 than United States delivered base prices at most 
Canadian steel centres except Montreal. The differentials in Central Canada 
were usually small, since favourable freight charges considerably reduced the 
gap in f.o.b. mill prices, except for the Algoma mill. In Western Canada, 
Canadian delivered prices were usually well above those of imports from the 
United States, whereas delivered prices of British plate were considerably higher 
than Canadian prices in all of Canada in 1955 and 1956. 
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The sharp decline in British prices in 1954 had relatively little effect on 
Canadian prices. . For example, while the f.o.b. base price at British ports for 
shipment to Central Canada fell by 47 cents per 100 lbs. between 1953 and 
1954, Canadian f.o.b. plant base prices were reduced by only 12-5 cents for 
shipments to the same area. In spite of the relatively small reduction in the 
Canadian price, imports from all sources declined sharply in 1954. This 
phenomenon simply reflects the fact that the chief source of competition has 
been the United States, where prices have followed a steadily upward movement. 

Hot-rolled Sheet: Canadian f.o.b. mill prices for hot-rolled sheet have always 
been above those prevailing in the United States. The differentials have never- 
theless greatly diminished over the past ten years. This has resulted from the 
fact that the rate of price increase for sheet steel has been greater in the United 
States than in Canada. The following figures show the differentials: 


Differential! Differential as p.c. 
(cents per 100 lbs.) of U.S. Base Price 
Ns MRE MMM eee cosa hay Sie costae a Sion od SRE IE salons, ar ongkc ane 50 20-8 
Teel os ocd Sib RMS CG Sei RRR OU 45 18-0 
LOSS 2.8,» g'8.3 ANS Ditto. Oe rok RS IEEE aro oe 65 16-5 
Uae | PDR Rs oes NEUE RES CRY ANENG IRN hatin Ses lec eR 15 to 40 3-7 to 9-9 
ARENT nw TASTE tins cet Be ir re ci Me i eee i 17-5 4-0 
Nie. 15) TON bog sok Sica ORS Os Ae eo em ree 12-5 27 


1 Amount in cents by which Canadian mill price exceeds U.S. mill price. 


These differentials in mill prices were completely offset in 1955 and 1956 
by favourable freight rates from Canadian mills to the main markets in Ontario 
and Quebec. As a consequence, the delivered base prices of Canadian hot-rolled 
sheet have usually been below those of delivered United States sheet: 


Delivered Base Prices 
(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


Montreal Toronto 
July 1, 1955 
(GEREN G HANDS 5 4 ea IE OR ERED SA Bots bao ot a 4-57-4-82 4-33-4-58 
THipantieve bt (RULE Ach OI en Peay eaten Rom err: Rhee ero terc 4-81 4-48 
January, 1956 
(Cpanskinin:., agen eee ee ere eae Unomem ance 4-87 4-63 
TIF pti ba tr Bea Gene tre ety nn 8 a SONS eee Ee ovis toe Om noo On 5-085 4-75 


These prices clearly show that the Canadian mills have relied upon favourable 
freight differentials in establishing their delivered prices at competitive levels in 
Central Canada in 1955 and 1956. 

In Western Canada, United States delivered prices are considerably lower 
than Canadian delivered prices. The Canadian mills face adverse freight 
differentials in these markets and have deducted freight allowances from their 
prices to offset at least partially the differences. The following figures indicate 
freight allowances made by Hamilton mills prior to August, 1956: 


BE — ————————— 


Shipping to— Winnipeg Calgary Vancouver 
(dollars per 100 lbs.) 
i : 4-50 4-50 
Baseap pic eny fines icrotesriets ls Puig apie bits eet. EN: a ut OO fe 


Freight allowance... .....-----.seeect erect e etter teee 
er 
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Only in Alberta are the freight allowances sizable, this being the only 
province where the freight differential against the Canadian mills is substantial. 
It is probable that the August, 1956, reduction in base price differentials will 
eliminate necessity for freight allowances to certain western points. The 
“aoreed charge” from Eastern Canadian mills to Vancouver has placed Ontario 
mills in a much better position to price their sheet steel on a competitive basis in 
Vancouver. As a consequence, the delivered base price of Canadian sheet at 
Vancouver ranged from $5.20 to $5.55 per 100 Ibs. in July, 1955, compared with 
$4.99 for steel of United States origin. 


Cold-Rolled Sheet: Canadian base prices at the mills for cold-rolled sheet are 
above corresponding prices in the United States as the figures illustrate: 


Differential Differential as p.c. 

(cents per 100 lbs.) of U.S. Base Price 
LOD Sete or coe Srnec reese Winuarohee, iets otanenen, wc tgiae mmo 70 14-6 
TO tae a 2 te er A ER pa eet com eR ERBREA 57-5 12-0 
EGS, ee ect ai ROR Meee, SCRE Re SI Cr 30 6-1 
FLT OG cee Sele: cae eS) sucker he navbch> Sari Re aa UE, Secs ect ah 12-5 2°3 
PASTE aL ODO Bearers eis © oi ceh stow Se ae: ARR as tas Meg cs 30 5-2 


In most of Ontario and Quebec, however, delivered base prices for Canadian 
cold-rolled sheet were, prior to April, 1956, appreciably below delivered base 
prices of imported sheet, by reason of the very substantial freight advantages 
enjoyed by the Hamilton mills over United States suppliers. After that date, 
an increase in Canadian prices brought delivered base prices to approximately 
the same level but a part of the differential was restored in August, 1956, because 
of the fact that United States prices were then increased by more than the 
Canadian. Small tonnages are used in Manitoba and British Columbia, where 
prices for Canadian sheet are somewhat higher than the delivered base price of 
United States sheet: 


Delivered Base Prices 


(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
July 1, 1955 
KOA AGIAL STU eer Ce en «re ou ee ge 5-62 5-38 6-72 6-35 
Winibed States koceee eee se ee, hee 5-71 5-38 6:37 5-89 
January, 1956 
Canadian We Aerts Aan Sia 5-82 5-58 6-87 6-55 
OGRE EOC UN TOSAeier Peek cn ayy Mee od 6-085 5-755 6-745 6-265 


These prices show that in Central Canada Canadian mills have been using 
favourable freight differentials to offset higher mill prices in establishing 
competitive price levels. On the other hand, unfavourable freight differentials 
to Western Canada have resulted in higher Canadian delivered base prices than 
have prevailed for delivered imports. 

Prices of British cold-rolled sheet were above Canadian prices in J uly, 1955, 
at Montreal and Vancouver. In previous years they had been somewhat lower, 


as reflected in the following figures which were provided to the Board on a duty 
paid basis: 
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Prices of British Steel, c.i.f., Duty-Paid 


; (Tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
a 


Montreal Vancouver 
LENS 0 AS a ee ee ee ea ee ee er ee eee P $140-20 $144-00 
> DESL. > uk STS Tea ee tO eee ete aie a anigee dap ieee aadas,— Deal 137-00 140-80 
TUDO ee he Rte eee a tant WAM, Re gee 147-00 151-00 


rn eee ee 


In 1956, British prices rose far above North American levels as illustrated by 
the following, on the basis of the above table: in January, 1956, $159.00 at 
Montreal and $163.80 at Vancouver. 


Tinplate: Until January, 1956, the f.o.b. mill price of hot-dip Canadian 
tinplate (1-25 lb. cokes) was substantially higher than the mill price in the 
United States. During the years 1950—July 1, 1955, the differential had ranged 
from $1.25 per 100 lbs. to 85 cents (14-4 to 11-6 p.c.). In October, 1955, the 
United States mills increased their prices, whereas Canadian mills did not; thus 
the mill prices of hot-dip tinplate came much closer together ($9.70 in Canada 
and $9.20 in the United States). During the first half of 1956, Canadian and 
United States prices each increased by 40 cents per 100 lbs., leaving the 50 cent 
differential unchanged. 

Prices for electrolytic tinplate have followed much the same pattern as for 
the hot-dip. Between 1950 and July, 1955, Canadian mill prices were from $1.00 
to 70 cents above corresponding prices in the United States. In October, 1955, 
the differential was reduced, however, to 30 cents. Early in 1956, prices for 
electrolytic tinplate were increased by 40 cents per 100 lbs. in both Canada and 
the United States, preserving the differential of 30 cents. Since tinplate sales 
are subject to contractual obligations with the users, it is unlikely that further 
changes in prices will take place before the contract termination dates in the fall 
of 1956. 

Because of favourable freight differentials the delivered base prices of 
Canadian tinplate are well below those of delivered tinplate of United States 


origin, as is shown in the table: 


Delivered Base Prices (.25 Ib. Electrolytic) 
(dollars per 100 Ibs.) 


Montreal Toronto Chatham 
July 1, 1955 
i : 8-47 
Pee tat ietie OR eitnes muna lage 833 3.93 
‘ January, 1956 st su 
ee eel ass NS a PRET cling 0.02 9.02 


prpewepe Soaps eeisi ee yyey cee sh Se a 


Skelp: Canadian f.o.b. mill base prices for skelp have apparently been 
somewhat higher than corresponding prices in the United States. Between 
July, 1953, and August, 1956, f.o.b. mill base prices in the United States have 
increased from $75.00 per ton to $92.50. In that month the f.o.b. mill price of 
the largest Canadian producer was approximately $95.00. 


Galvanized Sheet: It would appear that Canadian prices were well above 
corresponding prices in the United States until 1959, when the latter rose to 
slightly above the Canadian levels. By May, 1956, readjustments in Canadian 
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prices had again raised them to slightly (3 p.c.) above those of United States 
producers. In August, 1956, the Canadian base price for galvanized sheet was 
increased by $6.00 a ton, as against a $9.00 increase in the United States. 
Favourable freight differentials to consuming points in Central Canada more 
than offset the small price differential at the mills which remained after the price 
increase in August, 1956. This gave domestic producers a considerable advantage 
in their delivered base prices to this market, which utilizes over 75 p.c. of total 
Canadian consumption. Even in the Western Canadian market, Canadian 
producers apparently compete on equal terms freightwise, since nearly all mills 
in the United States producing galvanized steel are located in the Eastern half 
of that country. <A possible exception is Vancouver which may benefit from 
lower water rates from the Eastern United States seaboard. 


Stainless and Tool Steels: 


There is one large producer of stainless and tool steels in Canada (Atlas 
Steels Limited) and one small producer (Vanadium Alloys Steel Canada 
Limited). In addition to these two domestic sources of supply a number of steel 
merchandising houses import such steels. The prices shown in Appendix F and 
those used as illustrations in this section have been supplied by Atlas Steels 
Limited, by import houses and by the British Iron and Steel Federation. 

Domestic producers sell their tool steels on an f.0.b. warehouse basis but with 
free local delivery. Both of the domestic producers maintain warehouses, or 
have agents, across Canada. Atlas Steels Limited has warehouses at Montreal, 
Toronto, Hamilton, Welland, Windsor, Winnipeg, and Vancouver; Vanadium 
Alloys, at Montreal, Toronto, and London. In addition, at least one of the 
Canadian producers consigns stocks to agents in the Maritimes, northern Ontario, 
Alberta, and Victoria, B.C. Canadian-produced stainless strip, on the other hand, 
is usually sold direct from the mill. Imported specialty steel is usually sold 
f.o.b. the importer’s warehouse. To facilitate comparisons, therefore, prices for 
domestic stainless steel are quoted f.o.b. warehouse. 

Tool and stainless steels, like carbon steels, are priced on a “‘base’”’ and a 
‘net’? system. The base prices vary by areas, usually taking into account freight 
costs. Canadian-produced stainless, for example, has the same base price in 
Ontario and Quebec; in Winnipeg there is a three-cent increase; in Edmonton it 
is six and a half cents higher; and in Vancouver, it is three and a half cents above 
prices in Central Canada. Prices of imported stainless steel vary in a somewhat 
similar manner, with the notable difference that prices in Ontario and Quebec are 
not uniform, reflecting higher transportation costs in laying down overseas steel 
in the former province. Certain industries, which enjoy ‘‘end use’’ tariff items, 
receive reductions from the normal base prices. 

Extras may account for as much as 25 p.c. of the net price, although the 
average seems to be well below that. Approximately 70 p.c. of tool and stainless 
steel prices are subject to extras for grade, quality, pickling, size, length, cutting, 
normalizing, tolerance, analysis, packing, etc. The charges for extras in Canada 
and the United States are very similar. At the present time, extras for specialty 
steels of British origin are identical with those of Canadian production. Until 
recently this was not the case; British tool steels are said to have been sold with 
smaller charges for extras, thus tending to give such steels a competitive advant- 
age. In examining prices, it will be noted that these are quoted in terms of cents 
or dollars per pound, since “specialty’’ steels are relatively costly. Base prices 
are used for comparisons, for the same reasons mentioned in the preceding section 
on carbon steels. 


Stainless Steels. When considering prices for stainless steels, it must be 
borne in mind that certain of the chief alloying components, such as nickel, 
have been in short supply for a period of years. As a result, production of such 
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steels is limited, the available supplies of certain alloying metals being strictly 
rationed by the producers. Secondly, there is a high level of demand for these 
scarce steel alloys. Under such conditions of limited supply and high demand, 
variations in prices as between domestic products and imports do not seriously 
affect the ability of sellers to dispose of all of their stocks. In other words, a 
seller’s market exists and there is little incentive or necessity to quote keenly 
competitive prices. 

Prices for two of the more common types of stainless steel are set forth in 
Appendix F, namely types 304 and 316. The former is the most common type 
of stainless steel. The prices of domestically-produced 304 steel were usually 
slightly below those of similar imported steel in 1953 and 1954. In 1955, however, 
prices for British steel were below those for the domestic product; this resulted 
from relatively greater price increases over 1954 levels for the domestic steel. 
The Canadian prices are still below those of duty-paid steel of United States origin 
as illustrated by the following prices for type 304 at Toronto on July 1, 1956, in 
cents per pound: 


Canadian United Kingdom United States 
ABBAS. ws ci AG RBG AGE SRA Se °4275 +3951 -4363 
1PM HOS) veussh own Geo is BES CA Oar eee °4550 -4560 -4641 
RH COUR EM TNE PR cial orsscicrk cscte Gis oid Sidon B40 aden -5000 -4793 +5309 


Canadian prices for type 316 are well above those for this type of steel of 
British origin, and have been so for a number of years, corresponding roughly 
with those for United States steel. A number of reasons have been advanced 
for the differential in Canadian and British prices: the demand in North America 
is for low carbon steel (below 0-03 carbon) which is somewhat more difficult to 
melt and therefore commands a better price; this type of steel is not being used 
extensively in Europe where more carbon is permitted. The suggestion has also 
been advanced that the differential might be explained by the fact that British 
producers charge a smaller premium for the addition of the 2 to 3 p.c. molybdenum 
required in this type of stainless. It may well result, of course, from a combin- 
ation of these and other factors. The following figures show prices for type 316 
on July 1, 1956, at Toronto, in cents per pound: 


Canadian United Kingdom United States! 
SBE tS ol as velatt engi aC CURE RIO ee nO aac oa -6450 5083 -6498 
SLES RE ie eka vens ockle: re ood) ebay trays o eceraba ites -6475 *5693 6858 
Soe Meee ere, Pied fs Shas cichond Shei SakEd. ou tae -6900 5896 +7527 


1 Duty paid. 


Tool Steels: The prices for domestic tool steels appear to be competitive 
with those of similar steels imported from the United Kingdom, particularly in 
the large markets of Ontario and Quebec (where prices for the domestic and 
imported products are almost identical). It would appear that this close relat- 
ionship has come about through fairly vigorous competition. For example, in 
1953, Canadian prices for certain specifications were considerably below those of 
imported steel; in 1954, on the other hand, British prices were lower for at least 
one specification. By 1955, prices of domestic and imported steel in the markets 
of Central Canada were almost identical, at considerably lower levels than had 
prevailed in preceding years for at least two specifications. 
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While prices in Central Canada are now very similar, those in Western 
Canada, from Winnipeg to Vancouver, show that Canadian tool steel sometimes 
sells at a premium of 3 or 4 cents per pound. This has been the case for a number 
of years and apparently reflects British policy of quoting uniform prices across 
the country, whereas domestic producers add at least part of the freight to their 
prices. In some cases, however, independent agents in Western Canada do add 
freight charges to the costs of British steel, bringing them up to the Canadian 
level. 


PRODUCTION FACILITIES OF BASIC STEEL PRODUCERS 


This section gives a brief outline of the expansion which has taken place in 
recent years in the production facilities of Canadian basic steel producers. It also 
attempts to suggest roughly what may besome of the advantages or disadvantages 
inherent in operating the various types of equipment at present used in Canada, 
in comparison with equipment in use in the United States. 

In the light of the material set forth in this section, it is possible to make 
a number of general statements concerning the relative position of Canadian 
steelmaking equipment. For example, on the basis of size alone, smaller blast 
and open hearth furnaces are more costly to operate than larger furnaces, most 
of the differential being labour cost. The capacity of the average Canadian 
furnace is appreciably below that of the average furnace in the United States. 
However, since wage rates in Canada are below those in the United States, it is 
possible that the adverse cost differential resulting from differences in size would 
be in part offset. At the primary rolling mill stage, Canadian blooming and 
billet mills are usually not in a position to specialize to the same extent as 
United States mills. Canadian plate mills are of the reversing type, having a 
lower productivity ratio than continuous mills. The greater part of hot- and 
cold-rolled sheet and strip is produced on continuous or semi-continuous mills 
which compare favourably with those in the United States. 


The comparisons which follow do not take into account differentials in wage 
rates between Canada and the United States. 


Comparison of Equipment 


Prior to World War II, the Canadian basic steel industry concentrated on 
the production of semi-fabricated forms, bars and rods, small structural shapes 
and rails. Output of hot- and cold-rolled sheet, tin plate and galvanized steel 
was on a relatively small scale; no skelp or sheet piling was made. The facilities 
of the industry were limited to furnaces, blooming and billet mills, bar and rail 
mills, a plate mill, and a number of 1-stand 2-high mills for rolling sheet and 
strip. From this comparatively elementary stage, the industry has in the last 
fifteen years taken noteworthy strides in diversifying output and installing new 
equipment. The emphasis has been shifted from bars, rails and shapes to flat- 
rolled products. Hundreds of millions of dollars have been expended in this 
transformation; thus, old equipment has been rebuilt and modernized while 
much new machinery, often of a so-called “continuous” type, has been installed. 
The result is that the Canadian industry, which by and large had lagged behind 
United States producers in the installation of continuous or semi-continuous 
mills in the thirties, is now in a much stronger position. Details regarding the 
new equipment of Canadian mills are to be found at the end of this section. 

In the following sub-sections, a very cursory attempt is made to describe 
the types of equipment employed by Canadian basic steel producers at various 
stages of production and to compare its operation in a general manner with the 
equipment in use in United States mills. 
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Iron Smelting: As a general rule, and other things being equal, the larger 
the blast furnace the more economic it is to operate per unit of output, largely 
on the score of labour costs. The largest Canadian blast furnace is rated at 
1,300 tons per day with three others rated at over 1,000 tons, five between 500 
and 1,000 tons, and six at 500 tons or less per day. In contrast, of the blast 
furnaces operated by Bethlehem Steel at Lackawanna, Great Lakes Steel at 
Detroit, and Columbia-Geneva Steel at Geneva, one is rated at 1,900, six between 
1,300 and 1,500, five between 1,000 and 1,300 and two between 800 and 1,000 
tons per day. The fourteen furnaces of these three firms, chosen because of 
their proximity to Canadian steel markets, are capable of producing more per 
day than all fifteen Canadian furnaces together. 

Over the past 25 years, larger and larger blast furnaces have been constructed, 
auxiliary equipment has been improved, and greater attention has been paid to 
the preparation of raw materials for charge to the furnace. Canadian 
construction has followed the general trend to larger furnaces, and the average 
rated daily capacity of operating Canadian blast furnaces is now about 700 tons 
per unit, still well below that of the blast furnaces operated by the afore- 
mentioned three United States plants, which would be about 1,200 tons a day. 

Operating on the assumption that differences in cost in Canadian experience 
would be roughly equivalent to the experience of United States mills, it is 
considered that the cost of converting raw materials into one ton of pig iron in 
the operating Canadian furnace of average size would be higher than the cost 
in the average United States furnace mentioned above. 

Approximately 50 p.c. of the pig iron produced in Canada comes from large 
competitive furnaces rated at 1,000 tons or over, about 35 p.c. from furnaces 
rated at 500 to 1,000 tons, and only 15 p.c. approximately from those of less than 
500 tons per day. The larger furnaces are being pushed to produce the maximum 
possible; small furnaces are in two cases standing idle. The average daily 
capacity of Stelco’s four blast furnaces is 850 tons per unit; of Algoma’s five 
furnaces, 760 tons per unit; of Dofasco’s furnace, 750 tons; of Dosco’s two 
operating, furnaces, 550 tons per unit; and of Canadian Furnace’s operating 
furnace,(440 tons. 

New blast furnaces constructed in Canada since the early 1940’s have been 


as follows:\ , 5 
JULY 
Rated 
Daily Capacity 
Year Company Hearth Diameter (net tons) 
Te cad dD © Sea ea Stel Comers acetate 23" 6" 1,050 3 
ER Oe eee ere Canadian, Wurnacelnc gene aia: 10" 6 140- 
[RO VEEES 0, 1 ae ial Re a ANSOMIALS Roce sc toes eepee ects eka 25 1,200 
TOSCO. Se ee ea eons 20’ 600 — 
DOS iene ete). lL cabloes ID Yoyici(co Pers Mira cork cd Sings oc eo 20" 9” 750 
NOG 2 Wee Berrie rl, oa hee Stéleogssnsi tse’ desite a tasertoer 28 1,300 
LOD see gai cine F areinin UN eeoyauke la eervar pa eect Hawn SHOdp-2 25" 4 1,200 
TREE... ld ae MDGLASCOM tr Reet cet: Aint cere ba ts 20’ 9 750 


These furnaces now account for about 60 p.c. of total Canadian capacity. In 
general, while they are comparatively modern and efficient, they are still of a 
smaller average size than those built by the aforementioned United States 
companies during the same period. While certain economies of operation may 
be realized through larger sized furnaces, other factors may be of much greater 
importance; for example, a firm may not wish to have its blast furnace sere ae 
too greatly in excess of its steelmaking capacity, or it may not wish to be totally 


dependent on only one large furnace. 
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Steelmaking: From 85 to 90 p.c. of North American steel output is made in 
open hearth furnaces. Steel is also produced in electric furnaces and Bessemer 
converters, in about equal quantities; and a fourth process, the oxygen furnace, 
is now coming into vogue. 

As with the blast furnace, economies of operating an open hearth furnace 
are in part related to size of furnace, but a number of other factors also contribute 
to differing costs of operation, e.g., oxygen utilization, fuel and composition of 
charge. 

The size of open hearth furnaces has been increasing steadily in the United 
States and the Canadian trend has been along the same lines. Algoma now has 
fourteen open hearth furnaces, eight rated at 90 net tons per heat, four at 150 
net tons per heat, and two at 330 net tons per heat. The last two were completed 
in 1953, the other furnaces having been enlarged from time to time. Dosco 
has five open hearth furnaces, two of 200-ton capacity per heat and three of 185- 
ton capacity. Of these, three were installed during 1940-42 to replace furnaces 
of much smaller capacity. Dosco now has a sixth open hearth under construc- 
tion, with expected production of 200 net tons of steel per heat. Stelco now has 
thirteen furnaces, four of 110 tons per heat, five of 180 tons per heat, and four of 
275 tons per heat. One 180-ton furnace was built in 1941 and the four 275-ton 
furnaces were built in 1952. Subsequent to the increase in capacity in this latter 
year, four smaller furnaces were dismantled. The capacity of the average 
Canadian furnace per heat is now 156 tons. Solely on the basis of differences in 
size of furnace, Canadian open hearth costs per ton of steel would probably be 
slightly greater than those in the United States mills mentioned. Since this 
conclusion does not take into account the other variable factors which influence 
unit costs of output, factors which cannot readily be measured, it is impossible to 
say whether, in fact, Canadian open hearth operating costs are above or below 
the average in the United States. 

The use of oxygen has a very considerable bearing on productivity of open 
hearth furnaces. For example, the average annual open hearth capacity of 
Stelco furnaces, computed on the basis of normal 11-hour tap-to-tap time would 
be somewhere around 2,040,000 net tons. Using oxygen, the company now 
realizes a tap-to-tap cycle of 9 to 10 hours, a reduction that should increase 
production anywhere from 10 to 15 p.c. Many of the United States companies 
competing in the Canadian market have also adopted oxygenation, among them 
Bethlehem Steel, Great Lakes Steel, National Steel, and most of the plants of 
U.S. Steel. Savings in time result in a saving in capital investment, and depre- 
ciation is spread over a larger volume of production. Operating costs are in- 
creased substantially, however, since oxygen is a high-cost material. Stelco 
does not, as yet, produce its own oxygen and buys its material from independent 
sources. 

Other Canadian companies have also realized increased productivity as a 
consequence of varying techniques. Both Algoma and Dosco are charging a 
higher proportion of pig iron than scrap, and, as a consequence, experience a 
saving in melt-down time and a hastening of the point at which chemical reaction 
begins. ‘Traditionally, the open hearth charge has been 50 p.c. pig iron, 50 p.c. 
scrap. Canadian companies charging up to 70 p.c. pig iron have realized slight 
increases in productivity from furnaces of the same capacity. 

A completely different process of steelmaking is used by Dofasco, with its 
two oxygen furnaces and a third under construction. This company still has 
four open hearths, but two only are now being used and it is likely their production 
will be sharply curtailed when the third oxygen furnace comes into operation. 
These oxygen furnaces operate on a 1-hour tap-to-tap cycle and can produce 
steel at about 50 tons an hour, a high rate compared with the 25 to 30 tons an 
hour from a modern 300-ton per heat open hearth furnace. A number of sources 
consider operating costs of producing steel by this process to be very competitive. 
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In addition, the oxygen process can operate on a 100 p.c. pig iron charge; such 4 
being the case, this process appears to have greater advantages during a period of ~~ 
high-cost scrap. 

Dofasco’s process is operated under licence from Brassert Oxygen Technique, 
A.G., of Zurich, Switzerland. Licences have now been extended to several 
United States steel companies and others are negotiating for the right to utilize 
the process. The first of these furnaces operating in the United States—that 
of McLouth Steel, Detroit—came into production this year. 


Ingot Preparation: From the steelmaking furnace, the liquid metal is 
poured or teemed into ingot moulds, varying in size and shape in keeping with 
the capacity of primary and finishing mills and the nature and size of the material 
to be produced. Since Canadian mills cannot roll ingots in sizes as large as those 
that can be rolled in many United States mills, they require a larger number of 
moulds to handle an equivalent amount of steel per heat. The smaller size of 
most Canadian steel furnaces probably helps to offset the cost of investment in 
moulds per heat. Moulds have an average life of 60 heats. 

Dofasco’s costs of teeming are slightly higher per ingot mould than those of 
other mills. It has no primary mill to reduce the ingot to semi-finished steel and 
its plate mill serves as a breakdown or roughing mill for subsequent rolling opera- 
tions. Because of this it must exercise extreme care in pouring the ingot and 
therefore ‘‘bottom pours” at a cost that is slightly higher than with top pouring. 
Top pouring is said to have the disadvantage in general of producing a poorer 
surface near the bottom of the ingot, due to splashing when the steel first enters 
the mould. ; 

Ingot casting and stripping equipment, soaking pits and primary mills 
combine to create one of the larger investments in a modern steel mill. Elimina- 
tion of this outlay is being attempted by Atlas Steels at Welland, where the 
company has embarked on a development to cast its steel direct into slabs or 
billets, in a ‘‘continuous casting” process. The equipment involved an invest- 
ment of approximately $1,500,000, a small amount in relation to that required 
for conventional equipment. It is hoped that important operating economies 
can be effected by this process, together with higher yields. The increase in 
yield is particularly attractive in the production of high-cost steels. At the 
present time Atlas is using both the ‘‘continuous casting’’ process and the con- 
ventional ingot casting technique. 


Primary Rolling Mills: Ingots are first rolled in blooming or slabbing mills, 
the products resulting being of a size which can be rolled in subsequent mills. 
In the United States, it is not unusual for a primary mill to feed most of its out- 
put to one subsequent mill. In this manner, advantages of specialization, such 
as a limited range of shapes, are realized. No Canadian mill is in a position to 
roll a bloom, for example, on a continuing 20-shift per week basis for direct feed 
into one finishing mill. Such practice would involve an output of the finished 
product much in excess of the demands of the Canadian market. ° 

All blooming mills in Canada, and most in the United States, are reversing 
mills; in other words, the ingots are passed back and forth through the same set 
of rolls until the requisite reduction is achieved. Algoma’s primary mill is a 
2-high 44” bloomer, feeding its billet mill, its rail and structural mill, and its 
continuous bar and strip mill; Atlas’s is a 2-high 26”, feeding a billet mill, hot 
sheet mill and hot strip mill; Dosco’s, a 40’, feeding a billet mill and rail mill; 
Stelco’s a 44” and 34” in tandem feeding a billet mill, two bar mills and a plate/ 
strip mill. Dofasco does not have a primary unit, rolling small sized ingots direct 
on its plate mill. No slabbing mills as such are in use In Canada, slabs being 
rolled from the ingot in the above-mentioned blooming mills. 
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Bethlehem Steel at Lackawanna has a 2-high 54” reversing bloomer, which is 
said to roll slabs for its sheet/strip mill about two-thirds of the time, and blooms 
for its structural mills the remainder of the time. Its 44” bloomer rolls for its 
rail/billet mill and its 28” structural mill. Its 40’ bloomer feeds its continuous 
billet mill, with the remainder of output going to the 28” structural mill. 

Great Lakes Steel at Detroit has a 2-high 40” reversing bloomer feeding its 
continuous billet and its 38” strip mill. Its 46’ bloomer primarily rolls slabs for 
its 96” sheet/strip mill. Its 48’’ universal slabber, put into operation in 1953, 
is a specialty mill capable of achieving high production in rolling for only one 
succeeding mill, the 96’’ sheet/strip mill. 

All Canadian mills are presently operating either at capacity or close to 
capacity. Stelco cannot roll sufficient steel, at this stage, to satisfy the demands 
of its succeeding mills. In order to overcome the shortage, Stelco is constructing 
a third blooming mill and will be in a better position to obtain benefits from 
specialization. 

Another type of primary mill is the billet mill, which is a specialty mill 
reducing products of the blooming mill to billet sizes for rolling in bar, rail and 
structural mills. All Canadian billet mills are continuous, Dosco’s being a 
7-stand, Algoma’s and Stelco’s 8-stand. In contrast, Great Lakes Steel has a 
9-stand and Bethlehem at Lackawanna a 14-stand. In rolling the same bloom 
to the same dimensions, greater production is achieved with a greater number of 
stands because the billet can be rolled at a faster rate of speed. Another factor 
is the size of the bloom which the respective billet mills are capable of handling. 
In general, Canadian mills can take only a smaller size of bloom—Dosco, for 
example, on its 16” continuous billet mill, usually takes a 6’’ x 5’ bloom; Great 
Lakes, on its 21’ takes sections up to 8’’ square. Billet mills capable of handling 
large blooms not only save time in the blooming mill but also receive a hotter 
steel and can roll to a wide range of sizes. Larger blooms and more stands 
increase productivity from a given unit. 

Bethlehem and Great Lakes Steel have a high rate of productivity per operat- 
ing hour as a consequence of size of bloom and number of stands, with sometimes 
two and even three pieces going through the mill at the same time. 


Rail Mills: Productivity is somewhat comparable between Canadian and 
United States rail mills, the exception being the time lost when starting on a new 
section. On the average, one-half to one hour is lost while adjusting the mill to 
the required tolerances. With Canadian mills frequently rolling relatively short 
runs of a given section, as against relatively long runs in United States practice, 
the ratio of waste and lost time per ton of output is higher in Canada. 

Dosco rolls rails about seven turns per week; its mill is not used for other 
purposes. Bethlehem rolls both rails and billets on one mill which is operating 
twenty turns a week. Algoma rolls rails and structurals on a combination mill, 
with differing stands but the same drives and motors. On turning from produc- 
tion of rails to production of structurals, a new set of stands is introduced into 
the line, the stands to be replaced being moved by crane; as a consequence, one 
set of stands is always idle. 


Bar and Rod Mills: In the operation of bar and rod mills, the nature and the 
size of the products rolled play an important part in operating cost. Where 
the product rolled is to be further used in company operations, scheduling can 
be arranged to obtain longer runs. Where the product is produced for sale, 
scheduling involves more frequent roll and size changes as the mill moves from 
product to product. From actual figures supplied by mills in Canada and the 
United States, there appear to be substantial variations between mills in time 
lost through roll changes and adjustments. On the average, lost time does not 


appear to be greater in Canada, although one Canadian mill shows more time 
lost than other mills in either country. 
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__ Plate, Sheet and Strip Mills: Plate, sheet and strip are rolled in four types of 
mill: continuous, semi-continuous, 1-stand reversing and hand mills. A con- 
tinuous mill consists of a series of roll stands in tandem; the metal moves through 
these stands in one direction only, thus passing through each stand once. A 
semi-continuous mill consists of one reversing, or multi-pass stand, and a number 
of single-pass continuous stands. A 1-stand reversing mill has reversing motors 
which move the metal back and forth through the stand a number of times. 
A hand mill is a multi-pass mill, the metal being returned by manual instead of 
mechanical power. 

Dofasco and Stelco both operate 1-stand reversing plate mills, the former’s 
an 84” (wide) mill and the latter’s a 110’ mill. Algoma can roll plate in narrow 
widths on its continuous bar and strip mill. Most United States plate mills are 
either continuous or semi-continuous. 

Algoma has a 9-stand 30” (wide) continuous hot strip mill; Stelco’s 56” hot 
strip mill consists of a reversing rougher (its plate mill) and a 6-stand continuous 
finishing train; Dofasco’s 60” hot mill is a 1-stand reversing mill. In the United 
States the large mills operate 10- and 11-stand continuous mills. 

Algoma has a 30” 1-stand reversing cold reducing mill; Dofasco has 34”, 
36”, 42” and 56” 1-stand reversing cold reducing mills; Stelco has a 56” 5-stand 
continuous cold reducing mill. Most cold reducing mills in the United States are 
continuous operations. 

It is claimed that, as a general rule, continuous mills have higher produc- 
tivity and lower costs per unit of output than semi-continuous or reversing mills. 
Practically all Canadian-produced plate is rolled on reversing mills while the 
major part of hot- and cold-rolled sheet and strip is produced on continuous or 
semi-continuous mills. 


Tinning and Galvanizing Lines: Over 90 p.c. of tin plate and galvanized 
sheet produced in Canada is coated on modern, continuous production lines 
installed in recent years. These should be as efficient as similar mills in the 
United States. Dofasco has two electrolytic continuous tinning lines while 
Stelco has one. Each of these firms also has a continuous galvanizing line. 


Development of Facilities 


The change in the facilities of the various Canadian steel producers for the 
production of given items during the period 1939 to 1955 is shown in Appendix 
G. 


The changes of most interest are as follows: Algoma in 1944 completed its 
44” blooming mill, electrified it in 1951, and subsequently dismantled its smaller 
35” mill in 1953; completed a 25’ continuous billet mill in 1942 and dismantled 
its 1-stand 32” mill in 1954; completed a 32” breakdown mill in 1952 for use in 
conjunction with its rail and structural mill; altered its 30” rail and structural 
mill in 1954, and completed its 22” structural mill for use as an alternative to the 
foregoing in 1954; completed a combination continuous bar and strip mill in 
1952 with stands for the production of bars replaceable by those for the production 
of flat products; completed a 1-stand reversing 30” cold strip mill in 1954. The 
only rolling mill units remaining relatively unchanged since 1939 are its 18 
bar mill and 12” merchant bar mills. Capacity on both has been increased but 
the latter, a hand mill operation, is now being abandoned. 

Atlas Steels expanded the ingot capacity of its plant during 1940-45 by more 
than six times its original size. In keeping with the gradual increase in capacity, 
the company installed a 1-stand 26” reversing blooming mill in 1941 to replace 
its 16” 3-high, 2-stand unit. In the same year a 1-stand billet mill and two bar 
mills were completed. In 1949, the company undertook installation of the first 
mill in Canada for the hot rolling of stainless steel sheet—a 4-stand 60 mill. 
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In 1954, it completed the installation of a planetary strip mill for the production 
of stainless strip, and in the same year completed the installation of the first 
equipment in Canada for the continuous casting of steel. 

In 1940, Dofasco installed a 1-stand 34” reversing cold-rolling mill, and in 
1941 a 36” mill of the same type, giving it three units for the cold reduction of 
sheet and strip. In 1947, it began installation of an electrolytic tinning line, 
operations commencing in 1949 (the first unit of its type in Canada). In 1950, 
the company started its first blast furnace and a battery of 35 coke ovens. Its 
first hot mill for rolling sheet and strip, a 4-high 1-stand reversing mill, came into 
operation in 1954. In the meantime, the company had signed a contract with 
Brassert Oxygen Technique, A.G., of Zurich, Switzerland, under which it ob- 
tained rights for the Brassert process of making oxygen steel. Operation of 
two oxygen furnaces was commenced in October, 1954. About the same time 
the company began the construction of a 56” 1-stand reversing cold-rolling mill 
and a continuous galvanizing unit, the former starting production in May, 1955, 
and the latter in June of the same year. The galvanizing line was the first such 
unit in Canada. Current expansion plans involve a second battery of coke ovens, 
another blast furnace, a third oxygen furnace, a new breakdown mill, and a 
second continuous annealing furnace. 

Dosco’s investment in recent years has been devoted mainly to the moderni- 
zation of its existing equipment. During the war years, a new blast furnace and 
three new open hearths were constructed. The company has now undertaken to 
construct still another open hearth. 

In 1941, Stelco installed its first plate mill, a l-stand 110” reversing unit; 
in 1945, its 56’ continuous hot strip mill; and in 1948, its continuous cold reduc- 
tion mill, these last the first of their type in Canada. ‘These miils have replaced 
high-labour-cost hand mills, which, while they were used until the late 1940’s, 
were always a high-cost operation. In 1949, the company’s electrolytic tinning 
line came into production and in 1955, its continuous galvanizer. Current 
expansion plans call for another blooming mill, a 1-stand reversing cold reduction 
mill, and additional annealing, pickling and finishing capacity. 

Rolling mill equipment imported into Canada from the United States, when 
“of a class or kind made in Canada’, is usually dutiable at a rate of 224 p.c. ad 
valorem; if “‘of a class or kind not made in Canada”, the rate is usually 73 p.c. 
ad valorem. 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION: 
RAW MATERIALS AND SOURCES 


Competitive superiority or inferiority in respect of raw materials is merely 
one of many factors making up the total competitive position of a steel company— 
but a very important factor. In view of that fact, this section will discuss sotirces 
of raw material for steel production and attempt to assess the position of the 
Canadian industry from the viewpoint of relative strength or weakness. Does 
the iron ore come from a captive source; if so, is it short-haul underground, long- 
haul open pit, or one of a variety of other combinations? Or is it purchased on 
the open market? Is coke bought on the open market or do captive sources 
provide coal suitable for carbonization in the coke ovens of Canadian steel mills? 
Where do fluxing materials come from and what part of the same is obtained 
from captive sources? All those named are materials used in the production of 
pig iron. Are Canadian costs of assembly higher or lower than the costs of the 
foreign mills selling in the Canadian market either pig iron or steel? 
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__ Pig iron is of course only one of the basic materials entering into the produc- 
tion of steel; the other is scrap. While the scrap market is sometimes chaotic, — 
and at times widely fluctuating in price, in general the costs of scrap as they 
affect competitive position are comparatively consistent. While scrap is usually 
charged in quantities about equal to the amount of pig iron charged, it is less 
important as a competitive factor than the latter. In the following study more 
emphasis will be placed on pig iron than on scrap because it is in the cost of pro- 


ducing pig iron that competitive disadvantage or advantage is more likely to 
occur. 


Materials Used in Pig Iron Production 


Materials Used and Assembly Cost: 


The blast furnace capacity of the companies producing pig iron in Canada is 
outlined in Appendix H, (1). The blast furnace operation is very much the same 
in all: it is essentially tone of charging iron ore, fuel (coke) and flux (limestone and 
dolomite) into the top of a blast furnace and blowing heated air (blast) into the 
bottom. The ore in large part supplies the iron, the coke is the source of heat, 
and the flux combines with such impurities as silica to form slag. Other iron- 
bearing materials charged to the blast furnace include plant sinter (ore fines and 
flue dust), scrap, slag, roll scale, and mill cinder. 

The proportion of the materials charged and the nature of the pig iron pro- 
duced vary in keeping with the purity of the materials used. The average con- 
sumption of raw materials in Canadian and United States blast furnaces in recent 
years has been of the following order: 


Blast Furnace Consumption of Iron Ore, Fuel and Flux per Ton 
of Pig Iron Produced 


(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Canadian Average ! 


Year Tron Ore? Serap Coke Flux 
j 4 oe ms ISG 13 
ea ss Mk cs 1-895 -039 -869 421 
I oh i pects aioe wees 1-956 -037 -890 -468 
Oo 1-962 -028 -931 -456 
(> Clean ch, vate he 1-968 -021 -976 471 
¢ 4 United States Average® 4 gy 357 
ek oe ne ee 1-811 -049 -873 -387 
Hae Navn feats Nea wNe cre aiiersla Anareare cielbe 1-809 050 -873 +395 
1-816 +053 - 906 +418, 
OER 3.5 uel @ aio birt BOT OIELS DEI CLEC ROE EO eae : 
Ee ee ea epee Taste voxctol oiNG Geko asia sis wuarsution orogees) e 1-893 035 +954 -440 
oe hs te Oe le a eee ee eS Ee 


1 From Dominion Bureau of Statistics data. 
2 Includes iron ore, plant sinter, mill cinder, roll scale and slag. 
3 From American Iron and Steel Institute data. 


While it is not at once obvious from the above, Canadian consumption of 
iron ore (crude or beneficiated) has been decreasing per ton of pig iron produced, 
with Fe compensation being provided by increasing amounts of plant sinter 
(ore fines and flue dust) in particular. ; 

Prior to 1952, the flue dust recovered from blast furnace operations by we 
was stockpiled for future use. A sintering machine with an annual capnety ‘ 
400,000 tons was brought into operation in that year, and current aD re D e 
flue dust are now being sintered for recharge to the blast furnaces. In the sinter 
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mixture, approximately 70 p.c. ore fines and 30 p.c. flue dust are used. In 1955, 
Stelco brought a 500,000 ton per year sintering machine into production to re- 
place the 100,000-ton unit that had been operating prior to that date. Sintering 
equipment is also operated by Canadian Furnace and Dosco. 

With an increasing proportion of prepared iron-bearing material (bene- 
ficiated iron ore and plant sinter) being charged to Canadian blast furnaces, there 
has been a concomitant decrease in the amount of coke and flux required. This 
has apparently brought about a small reduction in the cost of assembling raw 
materials at the blast furnace, a conclusion based on information filed by the 
applicant companies with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. All the companies 
have their own accounting procedures and do not necessarily follow the same 
practices... In the following table, the average cost of scrap in 1955 is shown as 
being $9.75—a cost developed through internal accounting practices that differ 
substantially among companies. Since the blast furnace scrap used by each 
company is almost entirely its own, the cost shown does not necessarily bear any 
relation to open-market price. Accounting practices in connection with iron ore 
and coal also differ substantially; even though the materials are in part obtained 
from sources controlled by the reporting companies, reports show open-market 
pricing in some cases and captive pricing in others, with the average not neces- 
sarily having relation to the price actually paid. With the suggestion, therefore, 
that the following figures should be read only in context, average costs per ton of 
materials used in Canadian blast furnaces have been of the following order in 


recent years: \ 
; ; | 
Average Cost per Ton of Materials Used in Canadian Blast Furnaces WY 

Material 1948 1953 1954 1955 
Crude iron ore 

(ay eCana dian cu cueer tienen Ss, TAN. so ape Sis $5.89 $7.24 $7.10 $8.06 

(bb) “Hoteionine teats ater onic: cee ee ee 4.85 8.22 8.29 8.33 
Beneficiated iron ore 

(a) Camachianaets sich § tie Sersrstoistc sic eer mete een ee 4.94 8.95 8.85 9.08 

Cb) PR Oreton teeters acs. c.ctreetc erie c eee erat eee ee oe — — — _— 
RISTUASITI LED MELC MEO ee een ein eee ere 4.44 9,22 9.41 9.47 
ORD See ee cic. cye SAGs GaSe COE Ae eae 16.87 17.89 10.40 9.75 
Limestone 

(YG ana Tem ya aes Rohe ses sac cite ete ae os ee 1.88 DTA 2.63 2.68 

(bb) SRoreiont):c sues. dete 6 ok See ie eae 1.01 1.29 1.36 1,37 
Dolomite 

(en Canadian. severe ea oecclentsiot AWAD asar eats oat ae 1.90 1.59 1.57 1.56 

(Woy eH Oneiati.. omen eens we cde ihn c a ee 1.86 1.87 ~- — 
EEN apc Narn td Fools ian est AP py Ae CE CRI a oF gh eles 13.86 13.91 13.38 


1 Includes plant sinter, mill cinder, roll scale and slag. 
These average costs, when applied to the quantities of each material required 
to produce one ton of pig iron, show a total average assembly cost that has 
apparently been decreasing slightly during the years 1953-1955: 


Average Cost of Materials Used to Produce One Ton of Pig Iron in Canada 


Average 
Assembly Cost 
Year Tron Ore ! Scrap Flux Coke of Materials 
DD ee tek Ste ose $16.13 $0.38 $0.83 $11.63- $28 . 97 
LOSE 520 Be seek sopra ee 16.33 0.38 0.93 12.38 30.02 
ODS acti. ey eer eee: 16,29 0.50 0.91 12.90 30.60 
TOA Ree eae ack ere 9.54 0.35 0.71 11.88 22.48 


1 Includes iron ore, plant sinter, mill cinder, roll scale and slag. 
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The conclusion suggested in the above table is valid only for the years in 
question and cannot be taken to indicate a trend in the future. It should be 
_ added also that the conclusion is valid only to the extent that the reporting 
companies have been consistent in their accounting practices during the years in 
question. A change in arbitrary costing of given materials necessarily would 
distort the picture. 

Because of the fact that the totals shown in the foregoing tables are useful 
only as an indication of what would appear to be the cost of assembling materials 
for Canadian pig iron production, it would be highly improper to compare the 
data with costing in other countries. In any event, it would take years of re- 
search to obtain all the data required to effect a proper comparison. 

While it is not feasible to make an effective comparison between Canadian 
costs and costs of foreign mills, it is possible to set down background information _ 
that is of value. Inland Steel, for example, obtains about 85 p.c. of its ore, 40 | 
p.c. of its coal and all its limestone from captive sources. About 45 p.c. of its 
raw materials shipped by water are transported in company vessels: ‘‘. . . through 
either full or partial production of raw materials we have been able to deliver these 
materials to our plant at a lower cost than if we purchased them on the open 
market. If we had not produced or transported any of our raw materials in 1955, 
we estimate that our profits before taxes would have been lower by $10 million’”’.* 
Inland’s pig iron producing capacity is about 2,700,000 tons per annum, that of 
the Canadian industry 3,666,000 tons. What is the position of the Canadian 
industry with regard to captive sources and method of transportation? The 
following sections will treat in turn with each of the raw materials and their 
movement. a 
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Iron Ore in Pig Iron Production: 


Canadian production of iron ore in 1955 totalled 14,536,000 long tons,t 
making Canada the sixth largest producer in the world, exceeded only by the 
United States, Russia, France, Sweden, and the United Kingdom. Producing 
Canadian mines with their respective tonnages in recent years were as follows: 


Iron Ore Production (Shipments) in Canada by Properties! 
(tons of 2240 lbs.) 


Properties 1955 1954 1953 
Wabana (beneficiated hematite) (2)............2.0+ee eee Dis ririeiasiy 2 lop aol 2,399, 821 
Labrador—New Quebec (direct-shipping ore)........... 7,721,694 1,781, 453 — 
Marmora (pelletized magnetite concentrates)........... 195,776 a — 
HielensancaVvaleconiay (Sinten)\() 2 nc<acaresicie cloiee safe aakeys = 1,432,455 991,870 ih. ee: 
Steep Rock (direct-shipping ore)..............+02++0055 roe eae il ee So 
Quinsam Lake (magnetite concentrates)................ onen hee ee 


Texada Island (magnetite concentrates)...........+-+-. 


1 Mineral Resources Information Circular, M.R.17, Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa, 
March 29, 1956. ae ; 
2 Owned by Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited. 


3 Owned by Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited. ; 
N.B. Calendar year not necessarily the basis for reporting; aggregate shipments in 1955 do not 
reconcile with production total of 14,536,000 tons shown by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 1955. 


Production in Canada in 1951 exceeded Canadian blast furnace consumption 


and in 1955 was more than three times the requirements of Canadian mills. 
erams will further enhance Canada’s 


Current expansion and development prog a 
position as a world producer of iron ore, and overall production will probably 
reach 20,000,000 tons in 1956. 
*Statement by Vice-President, i/e Raw Materials, Inland Steel Company, Annual Meeting, April 25, 
i 


Al tonnage figures with regard to iron ore are in long tons of 2240 lbs., unless otherwise indicated. 
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The outline of production and consumption since 1948 is shown in Appendix 
Bye) oe | 
Record production by Canadian mines has in reality had little meaning for 
Canadian furnaces. These mills in recent years have obtained only about 25 
p.c. of their ore from Canadian sources, the notable exception being Dosco, which 


~_obtains almost all its requirements from its own minesin Newfoundland. Algoma 


obtains approximately 30 p.c. of its ore from its own mines near Jamestown, 
Ontario. The other furnaces, however,—those operated by Canadian Furnace, 
Dofasco and Steleo—obtain by far the greater part of their iron ore from sources 
outside the country. There is little likelihood that the pattern will change sub- 
stantially in the near future. Dosco and Algoma will probably continue to 
process their own ore to the maximum possible and Stelco will draw to a large 
extent from United States mines in which it has ownership interests. 

Algoma and Stelco have in the past relied mainly on open-market United 
States ores for that portion of their requirements they cannot obtain from the 
mines they control. Dofasco has also relied heavily on United States ore since 
blowing in its blast furnace in 1951, as has also Canadian Furnace. Dosco has 
obtained supplies from both South America and the United States. With in- 
creasing Canadian ore production, however, Canadian furnaces may have the 
opportunity of using domestic ores to a greater extent. 

Most of the new ore developments have been consumer-financed and new 
production from additional sources is likely to be tied up in much the same way. 
With hundreds of millions of dollars invested in plant and equipment, most major 
steel companies have always considered it desirable to control their own iron ore 
reserves. As direct-shipping reserves in the Mesabi area begin gradually to 
approach exhaustion, North American producers have begun to seek other 
sources and Canada has proven to be well-endowed with ores that appear to be 
economical to mine and transport. 

The Labrador-New Quebec project, which will turn out some 12,000,000 
tons during 1956, will allocate 163 p.c.* of its production to the two concession 
companies—Hollinger North Shore Exploration Company and Labrador Mining 
and Exploration Company—the balance to be split amongst the following in 
keeping with their equity interest in the Iron Ore Company of Canada: 


EL amma a gO aU Goa OT tive, iy ces Seek ay cles ect a eats ACR eo pe eer ee PHP ONO 
FV CPUDlC STES: COMP. ) dix wns. dae oERSalaces SAAN fn hoes cee eee DO PEC: 
SG RACRLALL DOR GAOT Pas sidt tes rh beck gies yee ns sce oe ona ea 20 p.c. 
VeoUwa aves RoMan tel eC pecdad GUYS, ABE ace ons Aolobeabac 6 os ede s 10 p.e. 
PARTACE UOC Gs: 5a EPA LED Bo cae > Gite eens epee: ae 10 p.c. 
WW hreelipe: Steel 2.65... 25d tebe hse dads ree 2.5 ee Ce 8 p.c 


Only that portion of the ore allocated to the concession companies and to Hanna 
Coal & Ore can be considered as being open-market ore, and a large part of it 
has already been committed to United States mills, under long-term contract. 
For example, Bethlehem Steel apparently has a contract with Hanna Coal & Ore 
to receive 30,000,000 tons during the course of a 25-year contract now in progress. 
During 1955, however, Dosco, Dofasco and Stelco received small quantities from 
the balance available, and shipments to Canadian mills will continue to grow 
slightly as production expands. Production of 20,000,000 tons annually is 
“envisaged on completion of the seaway. 

Algoma, Canadian Furnace and Stelco have received small quantities also 
from the tonnage produced by Steep Rock. Tonnage available has necessarily 
been small because of long-term commitments on the part of Steep Rock. Only 


*Under the terms of agreement, the concession companies were to receive: (a) } of the first 400 million 
tons of merchantable open-pit iron ore mined, (b) } of all remaining merchantable open-pit iron ore, (c) 
3 of all other iron ore mined in the subleased properties—Financial Post Corporation Service. 
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in 1952, during the period of the steel strike in the United States, were there 
sizable quantities available to Canadian mills. Production increases, however, 
may make these high-grade ores more readily available. By the early 1960’s, 
’ Steep Rock and its environs may have an annual capacity of 8,000,000 tons. 
Other Canadian areas also hold promise for the future. These are dealt with 
in a later section, entitled ‘“Reserves and New Sources’. 


Deposit Ownership—Canadian Mills: 


A wide variety of factors influences the production costs of iron ore and all 
have a bearing on competitive position in the production of pig iron. 


Dosco: operates three mines on Bell Island, Newfoundland. The deposits 
lie off the northwest corner of the island, under the floor of Conception Bay on 
the southeast coast of Newfoundland. Annual capacity runs to 2,800,000 tons. 
The deposits are controlled through subsidiaries, Dominion Wabana Ore Limited 
and Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Limited, the former being the operating company. 

Ore is taken from submarine workings, with some of the haulages from face 
to deckhead being nearly three miles. After two crushing operations the ore is 
fed to a heavy-media separation plant for removal of waste rock. The analysis 
(dry basis) of the ore during 1955 averaged 50-46 p.c. Fe; 13-28 p.c. silica; 
0-88 p.c. phosphorous and 1-67 p.c. moisture. 

Because of high phosphorous and silica content, the ore poses special prob- 
lems in smelting and affects the type of steel economically produced. The 
company obtains almost all of its ore from its own deposits. Small proportions 
are bought from South America, the United States and Labrador to complete its 
mix. 

Its subsidiary mining company produces almost five times as much as the 
steel company can use. Shipments during 1955 amounted to 2,377,237 tons. 
Of this amount, 459,546 tons went to Sydney for consumption in the company’s 
blast furnaces, 857,546 tons to the United Kingdom, 976,965 tons to West 
Germany, 62,180 tons to The Netherlands, and 21,000 tons to the United States. 

A 9,000-foot conveyor belt system transports the concentrated ore across 
the island to the loading piers. That portion of the ore moving to Sydney travels 
a distance of approximately 390 miles. 


Dofasco: does not have interests in producing mines and buys all its ore on the 
open market. 


Stelco: through subsidiaries, has ownership interests in various producing 
mines whose shipments during 1955 were as follows: 
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Name and Range Shipments Ownership 
1 2 SOE ean 708;207, tonds.e+4 +e TATE Say Cormeen 334 p.c. 
v. Pb oe WOuneSt Owl semia eG ieees rere 663 
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Name and Range. Shipments ; Ownership 
Wities, Mining Coy. tre asns ede. 6069545 tODS..ce-e ed SEGLCO SL ae em ele kid ee eee eee 163 p.c. 
(Mesabi) Bethlehenr Steeleaac s+ sk eee 334 
Interlake t ss sepia ie eee 162 
Youngstown.....-..-..-.++eeseee: 335 
Western: Mining © osrecesemece cis aren lsh 00020 cretacqn erate StelCOnh scree hss tec Miamals Meteenseree 50 
(Mesabi) Enterlake@ancs. anak demir ci micas 50 
Mathie Mining Comers oe ee 291 5405. ani nee ae StClCOM Emer en Sad Ae en ae ni Ae 25 
(Gogebic) nterlakengee has nae eset ree cae 25 
SV OUNSSEOW Nitra steyatcnce se ciew sta 50 
HortunewuakeyManeee acts -)1.< cielo SOR DOO We eee Stel COmenee calc sensi eee 50 
(Menominee) RickandssMather. & . steele es 50 
Palmer ManmenGompesrcceca anes emetL LL OOM eenteiet ee StelcOmm eae ee ee 10 
(Marquette) Interlaken: sha wa aidsoetnek.eemos 59 
SVOUNSSUOW phe o-aaumer: seus te iene 31 
Hries ining Cone ttaeae. cones vane Test Shipments....... StEleo. ee de Oe Rae ares 10 
(Mesabi) 1 Bethlehem steelsswiwt- aan ae 45 
Unterlakere. castes eae he hEroCeter.. = 10 
PYoungstown: &  Aiea seeds eel 35 
JE bil corse Bho ee ee BS 6 tee Se ae ea ten TOI Hh) ih Cae ape Stelcome eee SEE. Pe Aa 50 
(Bristol, Que.) Bristol Que. Mining Co............ 502 


1Commercial shipments to start in 1957. 
2 Owned jointly by Pickands Mather & Co., and Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. The share 
accruing to Pickands Mather will move in large part to Interlake Iron Co. 


Steleo obtains ore in keeping with its equity interest, and shipments from 
those mines presently in production provide the company with about 50 p.c. of 
its total blast furnace requirements. All its ore, except that of the Mauthe 
Mining Company, comes from open-pit operations. However, increasing amounts 
must be concentrated as the mines gradually exhaust their reserves of direct- 
shipping ores and move closer and closer to the bottom of high-grade deposits. 
Stelco’s position is representative of that facing almost all companies drawing 
from the Mesabi area. Somewhere around 50 p.c. of Stelco’s ore must be put 
through a concentration process to eliminate gangue material. 

Stelco has a 10 p.c. interest in the Erie Mining Company, which began con- 
struction of a plant for commercial production of pelletized taconite near Aurora, 
Minn., in 1954. Shipments will start in 1957. The plant is designed to produce 
7,500,000 tons of 64 p.c. Fe pellets per year. Production may go as high as 
10,000,000 tons per year by 1960. Mining is open-pit, with three tons of taconite 
to be mined to obtain one ton of iron ore pellets. The ore is widely dispersed in 
the rock, requiring fine grinding, magnetic separation and agglomeration. Ship- 
ment will be made from the head of the lakes. 

During 1957, shipments will also start from the Hilton Mine in Bristol, 
Quebec, in which the company has a 50 p.c. interest. Mining will be by open-pit 
method on a scale sufficient to maintain an annual production of 600,000 tons of 
magnetite concentrates. The concentrates will be pelletized into a product 
containing approximately 66 p.c. iron and 3 p.e. silica. Shipment will be all-rail 
to Hamilton, with freight rates running somewhere around $2.50 per ton. 


Algoma: through a subsidiary, actively mines deposits in the Michipicoten 
area north of Lake Superior, near Jamestown, on the Algoma Central Railway 
line. Its two mines, the Helen and the Victoria, are three miles east of James- 
town, with which they are connected by railway spur and road. Production is 
from underground. 

_ As mined, the ore contains about 35 p.c. iron and must be beneficiated to 
bring it to acceptable blast furnace standard. About one-third of the ore is 
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concentrated in a sink-float. plant before movement to the sintering plant for 
beneficiation. Sintering raises the iron content and changes the physical 
characteristics of the ore. The average analysis of the sintered ore for 1955 was: 
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Algoma has obtained only 25-30 p.c. of its ore requirements from its own 
mines. The reasons are twofold: the sinter produced by its mining subsidiary 
contains almost 3 p.c. manganese and optimum manganese content of pig iron 
for Algoma’s purposes is reached with about 30 p.c. ‘Algoma Sinter” charge; 
secondly, the chemical composition of the ore and the structure of the sinter 
make the material a premium product, enabling the company to sell “Algoma 
Sinter’”’ and to use cheaper ores in substitution therefor in its own blast furnaces. 

Total shipments of ‘Algoma Sinter” in 1955 amounted to 1,432,455 tons. 
About 30 p.c. moved to Sault Ste. Marie for consumption in Algoma’s blast 
furnaces. This movement is all-rail, a distance of 183 miles. Sinter for open- 
market sale moves by rail 8 miles to Michipicoten Harbour and then by vessel to 
destination. 


AA 


Canadian Furnace Company: does not have direct“ownership interests in 
producing mines but through its parent company, the Algoma Steel Corporation, 
obtains a small part of its requirements from the sinter produced at Jamestown. 
Canadian Furnace produces only merchant pig iron/and for reasons of chemical 
specification can use only a small amount of the manganiferous ‘Algoma Sinter’’ 
in such production. 


Deposit Ownership—United States Mills: 


Appendix H, (3) contains a listing of the most important United States mills 
cempeting on the Canadian market. Of those shown, the mills of United States 
Steel at Gary, Chicago and Geneva; of Bethlehem at Lackawanna; of Republic 
at Cleveland; of Great Lakes Steel at Detroit; of Kaiser at Fontana, and. of 
Colorado Fuel & Iron at Pueblo are the most active. i 

These mills all draw on captive sources for a large part of their iron ore. 
United States Steel, Great Lakes (a subsidiary of National), Kaiser and Colorado 
Fuel are virtually self-sufficient, the others obtaining at least 50 p.c. of their 
requirements from deposits they control. A summary of the iron ore receipts of 
the largest. steel companies is to be found in Appendix H, (4). 

The mills on the Great Lakes are dependent to a large degree on ores from 
the Mesabi area, the greater part of which is mined by open-pit method. Some 
of the mines are approaching the economic limit for open-pit operation and costs 
are increasing substantially. [lowever, in general, costing is still lower than that 
for extraction from underground. Another element of increasing cost Is the 
extent of concentration now being practised. The University of Minnesota 
reports that more than one-third of the ore mined in the Mesabi and Vermilion / 
ranges must now be concentrated to eliminate waste materials. ifs 
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As the mills drawing on deposits in the Mesabi area approach more and more 
the exhaustion of high-grade ore, there has been a movement to sources outside 
the country. Republic and National have an interest in the Iron Ore Co. of 
Canada (Labrador-New Quebec) and are drawing an increasing proportion of 
their supplies from that project. Bethlehem is now drawing from Marmora, 
Ont., where open-pit operations produce a low-grade ore that is crushed, ground, 
concentrated magnetically and pelletized. United States Steel, while holding 
extraordinary reserves of low-cost, open-pit, direct-shipping ore in the Mesabi 
area, is also investigating the Canadian scene. 

In addition to investment in the mining of foreign ore, Bethlehem, Republic 
and United States Steel have advanced funds for the commercial production of 
taconite pellets in the Mesabi area. Bethlehem is a partner in the Erie Mining 
Co., Republic in the Reserve Mining Co., and United States Steel has two plants 
in operation. 

Mills in western United States are fed from captive sources that are com- 
paratively close at hand. 


Ore Used by United Kingdom Mills: 


The bulk of the domestic ore used by United Kingdom mills comes from the 
bedded deposits of Oxfordshire, Northamptonshire, Lincolnshire, and, to a 
limited extent, from the Cleveland district of Yorkshire. 

The deposits at Banbury, Oxfordshire, average 24-6 p.c. Fe; 9-6 p.c. silica; 
0-25 p.c. phosphorous and 0-25 p.c. manganese.* The aggregate output of the 
area in 1950 was 1,500,000 tons; maximum in 1942 was 2,800,000 tons. Reserves 
are estimated at approximately 300,000,000 tons. 

The Northamptonshire ironstone deposits near Corby average 35 p.c. Fe; 
12 p.c. silica; 0-3 p.c. phosphorous and 0-15 p.c. manganese. Production in 
1950 was 6,800,000 tons; maximum in 1942 was 10,300,000 tons. Reserves are 
estimated to approximate 2,200,000,000 tons. 

The deposits at Frodingham and Scunthorpe in Lincolnshire average 24-5 
p.c. Fe; 9 p.c. silica and 0-35 p.c. phosphorous. Output in 1950 was 3,100,000 
tons; maximum in 1940 was 4,400,000 tons. Reserves are estimated to be 
900,000,000 tons. 

The Cleveland deposits in Yorkshire average 28-5 p.c. Fe; 12 p.c. silica; 
0-5 p.c. phosphorous and 0-25 p.c. manganese. Output in 1950 was 1,000,000 
tons; maximum in 1883, 6,800,000 tons. Reserves are estimated to be 290,000,000 
tons. 

Over the years there has been a great extension of and improvement in 
methods of preparing ore for blast furnace consumption. Apart from crushing 
and screening, definite steps have been taken to sinter the powdered ore, mixing 
it with coke breeze and flux. The process is applied not only to domestic ores 
but also to imported ores. There are now sinter plants at many of the large 
blast furnaces and some of the furnaces operate under burden which consists 
almost entirely of sinter. 

Declining production from domestic deposits has created a greater demand 
for imported ores. Norway and Sweden are the most important sources. Major 
developments under way in these countries should allow exports to be increased 
substantially. Additional supplies should also be available from other customary 
sources, particularly North Africa. 

Important new ore bodies developed since the war are also increasing their 
output. The United Kingdom has long-term contracts with producers in 


Labrador and Liberia. Supplies of high-grade ore are now being drawn from 
Russia also. 


*Information on United Kingdom deposits taken from “‘Survey of World I Ore R Ww i 
ations, New York. 1056. p y orld Iron Ore Resources’’, United 
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Consumption of iron ore from domestic and foreign sources for the years 
1953-1954, together with an estimate for 1958, is found in Appendix H, (5). 
In 1958 foreign sources will apparently supply a greater proportion of total 
‘United Kingdom requirements than they have provided to date. 


Production Costs in Captive Mines: 


Obviously, material that can be mined and shipped without costly shaft 
development, haulage-way construction, extensive underground conveying 
systems, etc., should be superior from a commercial standpoint because of 
savings in cost. Where the overlying glacial drift is thin, the initial work may 
involve merely the removal of overburden. Underground, in contrast, requires 
development work and may involve costly outlay to block out and remove the 
ore for shipment. 

Cost information on the two methods of working is rather limited; however, 
the following average data may be of interest and some help in arriving at 
approximate costs: 


Average Production Costs of Open-Pit and Underground 
Ore Produced in Minnesota, 1948 and 19531 


Open-Pit Operations Underground Operations 
1948 1953 1948 1953 
Average cost per ton of development..... $018 $ .685 $ .055 $ .064 
Average cost per ton of mining and 
beneficiation 

(a)Plbabour and supplies...........«...% .470 . 743 2.505 3.888 

(1d) CONTA ERS A Aea a eee e e .405 791 .390 . 994 
Average cost per ton of royalty paid?.... . 349 .387 . 566 . 582 
Average cost per ton of the above........ $1.537 $2. 606 $3 .516 $5. 528 


1 Minnesota Mining Directory, 1955, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

2Tncludes: administration (local and district), depreciation, beneficiation (including crushing, 
screening), stockpile loading, and miscellaneous costs. 

3 Does not include royalty taxes. 


The above figures are heavily weighted by the costing of United States 
Steel whose Oliver Mining Division is the largest operator_on the Mesabi Range. 
Most of its oré tomes from open-pit mines and the figures on open-pit ore reflect 
its very favourable position. It is doubted that open-pit costs of other producers 
in Minnesota would be as low as those of United States Steel. 

The increase in costs over 1948 in the table is in large part a consequence of 
greater resort to concentration and, in part, of the increase in wages and the cost 
of supplies. Minnesota ores are becoming progressively leaner as the companies 
work closer and closer to the bottom of high-grade ore pockets. Stelco, for 
example, is finding that more than half of its captive ore must be concentrated. 
A wide variety of methods is used for eliminating gangue materials, the simplest 
being the washing of sand and other impurities from loose ore. Besides washing, 
concentration may include one or more of the following: crushing, Sizing, jigging, 
heavy media separation, tabling, abrasive grinding, magnetic roasting, magnetic 
concentration, flotation, sintering, etc., all of which involve capital investment 
and run ore costs to a higher level. 

Besides the Mesabi, Vermilion, and Cuyuna ranges in Minnesota, mills on 
or near the Great Lakes also draw on the Marquette range in upper Michigan, 
and the Gogebic and Menominee ranges on the borders of upper Michigan and 
Wisconsin. No definite information is available as to average mining costs in 
either Michigan or Wisconsin, but it is understood, that the levels in these 
states are slightly higher than Minnesota levels. 
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Another element of cost is beginning to make its appearance: agglomeration 
must now be added to the charges many of the consuming mills face in winning 
and preparing an ore suitable for blast furnace charge. Pelletizing operations 
have been undertaken on pilot plant scale for the past five or six years, resultant 
tests by consuming mills indicating that operations can be undertaken com- 
mercially. In pelletizing Lake Superior ores, companies are working with a 
very hard siliceous rock called taconite, or its first cousin, jasper. Under 
favourable conditions taconite contains 30 p.c. iron. Treatment costs are higher 
both in respect of investment and operation than anything hitherto known. 
Costs of removal are also substantially increased, since taconite is a very hard 
ore and new methods of drilling have had to be developed (jet piercing). As 
well, of course, almost three tons of ore must be produced to obtain a ton of iron 
ore pellets. ; 

Investment costs should run to around $40.00 per ton of annual capacity 
in the commercial operation being set up by the Erie Mining Company at Aurora, 
Minnesota. This calculation is based on an investment total of $300,000,000 
designed to provide a plant capable of producing somewhere between 7,500,000 
and 10,000,000 tons of pellets annually. 

Amortization costs and higher operating expenses should bring total expenses, 
per ton of taconite pellets produced, to a point where these will be close to or 
slightly higher than the costing of deep underground ore produced from Lake 
Superior ranges. 

While higher costs are experienced in winning and treating, pellets are 
apparently preferable in the furnace to direct-shipping or concentrating-grade 
ores. Pellets are a select feed, harder and of higher grade (somewhere around 
65 p.c. Fe), resulting in greater unit production per ton of charge, with consequent 
lower cost. Coke consumption is reduced per ton of pig iron produced, and 
limestone and dolomite are cut back where the blast furnace burden has a smaller 
amount of impurities to be fluxed. With the same blast furnace equipment, 
increasing amounts of pig iron can be produced, with concomitant savings in 
capital costs. Savings are also realized in transportation, since there is a higher 
content of iron per ton and, as well, there is a reduction in the amount of fines as 
a consequence of handling. 

On balance, while costs at the railhead will be much higher than those faced 
thus far, consuming companies expect that savings at the furnace and through 
the furnace will offset the higher initial costs of winning and treating. The 
Erie Mining Co. will start commercial shipments in 1957, and within the not too 
distant future Steleo may expect to receive 750,000 tons annually. Other 
companies taking from the same source will be Bethlehem, Youngstown and 
Interlake. Stelco is also involved in a pelletizing operation at Bristol, Que., in 
partnership with Jones & Laughlin and Pickands Mather & Co. Bethlehem has 
started to receive pellets from its mine at Marmora, Ont. Republic Steel has 
also received its first commercial shipments of taconite pellets, these from the 
Reserve Mining Co. at Silver Bay, Minn. United States Steel has two plants 
in operation in the Lake Superior area. 


Costs of Open-Market Ore: 


The open-market ores purchased by Algoma, Canadian Furnace, Dofasco 
and Stelco are, for the most part, bought on a standard Lake Erie price base. 
The Lake Erie price base is usually established each year by the first large-sized 
contract published at the start of the shipping season, and is used by all mining 
companies as the price base for open-market ore for the balance of the navigation 
period. ‘This price base relates to gross tons containing 51-50 p.c. natural iron, 
delivered at ports on Lake Erie. The price actually obtaining on each shipment 
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is developed by adjusting the base price upwards or downwards in keeping with 
the iron content and the impurities in the ore actually shipped. Transportation 
charges to other than Lake Erie ports are subject to negotiation. 

The following prices, as published in the American Metal Market of June 
26, 1956, became effective on January 1, 1956, and should remain in force 
throughout the year: 


Lake Superior Iron Ores—Gross Tons, 51.50 p.c. iron 
natural, rail or vessel, lower lake ports: 


Mesa Mao Vossenner. 2. ttre, age Je Tey? oat, Same er ee ee $10.85 
ESE PCE ONOETE ose ce eee) pe ke 11.00 
Shel Tame, WOM=DCAROMCN(.£ 00a. oa, <s0F Senn oasis a hw Sie 11.10 
OL Miga 2C JSCSSOUN OI again belive J ee ts Ghee Mack Loe tts ae ee 11525 
Spe Mam CATUL LOUIE) ts. arc <5 cece on cme tm 4c iae es Ga og eee 12710 
PTE OeDeOSUBOTOUS. Sete OS win wc we. casa gical et ok eee eee 10.85 


Buying at the open-market price may involve an element of cost not faced 
by other companies. 

The greater part of the Labrador ores shipped from Seven Islands is taken 
by United States mills that have participated in financing the project. 
Somewhere around 3,000,000 tons were available for open-market purchase in 
1955, and where this ore moved up the river it was landed at a price competitive 
with the Lake Erie price base. The ore is sold f.o.b., Seven Islands, and 
movement is under contract running to 1963 between the Iron Ore Company of 
Canada._and-ei¢ht-shipping companies~_ Price to the purchaser at Hamilton was 
the same as it was at Lake Erie ports*Labrador ore moving down the St. 
Lawrence is sold f.o.b., Seven Islands. 


Dosco buys about 10 p.c. of its requirements on the open market. The price 
is a negotiated price and has no relation to the Lake Erie base. Ore is obtained 
in part from Labrador and in part from South America. At one time, shipments 
were received from Utah, all rail, but the movement was extraordinary and there 
is very little likelihood of such shipments being repeated. 


Dofasco is in a position differing from most of the mills with which it competes. 
The company does not have long-term contracts to assure it of continuing 


materials. It buys on what might be called a spot market. Because of close , 


association between merchant ore houses and the major United States steel mills, |// 
it is possible that Dofasco may be forced into mining investment in order to set | 


up an assured supply position. In the meantime, the company buys its iron ore 
on the open-market at the Lake Erie price plus additional transportation to 
Hamilton, placing it in a position of using higher cost ore in relation to almost all 
the mills with which it competes. 


Stelco buys about 50 p.c. of its requirements on the open market. It has 
a close association with Pickands Mather & Company, a United States ore house. 
Pickands Mather manages all the properties from which Stelco draws captive 
ore. 


Algoma and, ergo, Canadian Furnace buy between 70 and 75 p.c. of their 
combined requirements. On the other hand, however, Algoma Ore Properties 
sells substantial quantities on the open market. The nature of this interchange 
movement is in itself an assurance of continuing supply in the years to come. 
“Algoma Sinter” is a premium product and ores from captive or open-market 
sources will continue to be shipped to Algoma’s furnaces in exchange for Algoma 
production. Another assurance of supply is to be found in the fact that the 
M.A. Hanna Company, one of the larger United States ore houses, has taken an 
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equity position in Algoma Steel. Small though it may be, it serves as an indica- 
tion of good faith and creates the impression that cross-flows between the two 
will continue. 


Transportation of Iron Ore: 


Transportation is one of the most important cost factors with which steel 
mills have to contend. Relative strengths or weaknesses in connection with 
costs of raw materials are magnified or minimized in keeping with the distance 
from mine to blast furnace. 

The cost of transporting iron ore and other raw materials is influenced by a 
number of considerations: the distance the ore must be hauled, the method of 
hauling, ownership of transportation facilities, commercial carrier rates, the 
terminal facilities involved, the ownership of such facilities and similar matters. 

All Canadian companies have their own dock facilities. Only one, however, 
Dosco, has a direct ownership interest in ore-carrying vessels. ‘Through a sub- 
sidiary, Dominion Shipping Co. Ltd., the company controls three ships used 
mainly for carrying bulk cargo. Algoma (and, ergo, Canadian Furnace) has a 
close connection with Canada Steamship Lines Ltd. A close relationship also 
exists between Dofasco and the Upper Lakes & St. Lawrence Transportation 
Company Limited. 

Departure from dock schedules, delays in delivery, and cancelled cargoes 
during peak seasons can mean loss of production, with consequential loss of profit. 
To better control their ore movement, United States Steel, Bethlehem and 
National own or have an interest in bulk cargo vessels. Most United States 
mills own unloading facilities for receipt of cargo by water. United States Steel 
also controls the most important railroad moving ore from the Mesabi Range to 
upper lake ports—the Duluth, Mesabi & Iron Range Railway. 

All mills pay the same charge on their Mesabi ores moving by rail to the 
lakehead, but differing charges are incurred in respect of water transport. Water 
distance from Duluth-Superior to Sault Ste. Marie is about 400 miles; to Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, about 875 miles; and to Hamilton, Ontario, somewhere around 
1,025 miles. 

Algoma, in buying ore from Mesabi area, faces about 60 p.c. of the total 
lake-freight charge from the head of the lakes to Lake Erie ports, and its favour- 
able position in this respect may amount to as much as 70 cents a ton. Where 
Lake Superior ores are transshipped and railed inland from Lake Erie ports, say 
to Youngstown or Pittsburgh, the overall advantage to Algoma might be as 
much as $2.30 per ton over the former and $2.80 over the latter. Almost three- 
quarters of Algoma’s ore comes from Mesabi area sources. 

For that portion of Algoma’s ore obtained from its own mining operations, 
Algoma’s position is even more favourable. The distance from Jamestown to the 
Sault is 183 miles and the ore moves via Algoma Central Railway. Against 
Mesabi ores moving to Lake Erie ports the company’s advantage might be as 
much as $1.00 per ton. This additional 30 cent differential might also apply to 
Youngstown and Pittsburgh. 

Algoma operates the only Canadian blast furnaces in a position of trans- 
portation advantage in respect of Mesabi ores moving to consuming mills on the 
Great Lakes. Canadian Furnace at Port Colborne, and Dofasco and Stelco at 
Hamilton, do not compare favourably with consuming mills at Lake Erie ports. 
While distances to Port Colborne are roughly the same as to Buffalo, the company 
has a problem of turn-round time and consequently higher costs. For Dofasco 
and Stelco, there is an additional day’s steaming time in movement through the 
Welland Canal to Hamilton. Where iron ore is landed at Lake Erie ports for 
transshipment and movement by rail to inland mills, however, the total trans- 
portation charge from the mine to Youngstown or Pittsburgh would be higher 
than the overall charge paid by Canadian Furnace, Dofasco or Stelco. 
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The total charge for movement by common carriers from Mesabi mines 
to Buffalo, Youngstown and Pittsburgh in 1955 was approximately as follows 


Buffalo Youngstown Pittsburgh 
Rail freight to Upper Lake ports................. $1.18 $1.18 ial 
Lake freight to Lake Erie ports.................. 1.93 1.93 ae 
Haiareigatito bY OUNeStOWN ...4:0. 006 soca. os aoc. — 1.63 — 
Fuimneelo tac Opibtsburghia sss ene eannet see ke — — 2.12 
$3.11 $4.74 $5.23 


Transport costs would presumably be lower than the above for mills having 
their own transportation facilities. 

All the mills on or near the Great Lakes have been substantially dependent, 
on Lake Superior ores in the past. The Mesabi Range has been the most produc- 
tive source and for that reason illustration of transportation cost has centred 
around movement from that source. Transportation charges on movement 
from other United States ports on Lake Superior are shown in Appendix H, (6). 

Movement of ore from Canadian ports on Lake Superior is a somewhat 
different cost proposition. Steep Rock ore from the Atikokan area, 142 miles 
west of Port Arthur on Lake Superior and 40 miles north of the Canada-United 
States Border, has been moving in small part to Algoma, Dofasco, Canadian 
Furnace and Stelco, but the greater part has been going to United States mills. 
The ore is shipped from Port Arthur on Lake Superior. The rail freight from 
Steep Rock to point of loading, in 1955, was $1.20 a ton, with a dock charge of 
15 cents, making for a higher total cost per ton than the $1.18 from Mesabi mines 
to Duluth-Superior. 

‘Algoma Sinter”’ for sale on the open market was railed from Jamestown to 
Michipicoten Harbour in 1955 at a cost of $0.575 per ton including dock charges. 
Steaming time from Michipicoten to Lake Erie ports is approximately two- 
thirds of that from the head of the Lakes, providing a still further saving in 
transportation cost in relation to Mesabi mines. 

Labrador ore coming up the river has been moving in small part to Dofasco 
and Stelco, and in part to the mills of the companies financing the project. The 
ore is shipped by rail from Knob Lake to Seven Islands, a distance of 360 miles, 
loaded into vessels for movement to Contrecoeur, transshipped to canallers at 
that point and thence to its destination on the Great Lakes. Rail freight from 
Knob Lake to Seven Islands in 1955 was $3.00 per ton, with the participating 
principals providing their own rail cars. Open-market ore is purchased f.o.b., 
Seven Islands, with the water rate to destination set by contract over which the 
purchaser has no control. The Iron Ore Company of Canada has negotiated a 
contract lasting for eight years, in the interest of establishing an overail price at 
Lake Erie ports which would be competitive with ore from the Lake Superior 
area. The 1955 water rate from Seven Islands to Contrecoeur was $0.75, the 
transfer charge at Contrecoeur $0.75, the rate from Contrecoeur to Lake Erie 
ports $1.66, and the unloading charge $0.24, a total of $3.40 per ton. 

Labrador ore moving down the river to Dosco is transported by company 
vessel as is the company’s ore from Bell Island. Distance in the first case is 
about 360 miles and in the second case about 390 miles. ‘Transportation costs 
would be about the lowest on the continent, certainly much lower than those 
faced by mills near the Great Lakes, and possibly as much as 60 p.c. lower than 
those of mills on the Great Lakes. . 

In summation, with regard to Lake Superior ore Algoma has a freight ad- 
vantage over almost all competitors, domestic or foreign. Canadian Furnace, 
Dofasco and Stelco, to differing degrees, have an advantage over mills bearing an 
inland rail charge from Lake Erie ports (such as those at Youngstown and Pitts- 
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burgh) but are at a disadvantage in relation to mills on the Lakes (e.g., Lacka- 
wanna or Chicago). On Labrador ore, Canadian Furnace, Dofasco and Stelco 
are apparently in the same freight position as Lake Erie mills but better off than 
inland mills near the Great Lakes. Dosco has a transportation advantage over 
almost all competitors. 


Ore Reserves and New Sources: 


For obvious reasons, steel mills have in the past confined their search for 
ore to those bodies that could be most immediately and advantageously exploited. 
Now, with the impending exhaustion of high-grade, low-cost domestic ores, the 
United States steel industry is faced with the necessity of obtaining high-grade 
ores from foreign sources or developing the lower-grade domestic ores called 
taconites; not so the Canadian mills drawing on captive Canadian sources. 

No definite figures are available as to the reserves held by Dosco in its 
Wabana deposits but indications are they would run to 3,000,000,000 tons or 
more. Of total shipments amounting to 2,377,237 tons in 1955 about 80 p.c. 
was sold on the open market. The company continues to produce sizable 
quantities for sale and can do so for years to come without prejudicing the 
position of its steel mill. It will still have difficulties with silica and phosphorous 
content, however, creating above-normal requirements of fluxing materials and 
increasing the cost of steel production. 


Algoma is also in an excellent reserve position. Of total Sinter shipments 
amounting to 1,432,455 tons in 1955 about 70 p.c. was sold on the open market. 
In addition to the Helen and Victoria mines, now being worked, a third, the 
Alexander mine, is being brought into production, and a fourth, the Sir James 
mine in the Siderite Hill location, three miles east of the others, will come into 
production in 1957. Conservative estimates place reserves in these four deposits 
and others under Algoma’s ownership at somewhere around 500,000,000 tons, 
less than one-fifth of which have been proven by drilling but whose potential 
may exceed the estimate published. Other properties and their estimated 
tonnages are as follows: 


Bartlett (Britannia) property, one mile north of Hawk Junction on the 
Algoma Central Railway, where diamond drilling conducted for a length 
of 4,000 feet has indicated the availability of 30,000,000 tons, averaging 
40 p.c. Fe, with low silica content. 


_ Johnson location, 1,153 acres, one and one-half miles east of the Helen 
mine, where diamond drilling has been undertaken to test exposures of 
siderite ore but no conclusions drawn as to potential. 


_Goulais River Iron Range, twelve miles east of the Algoma Central 
Railway and sixty miles north of Sault-Ste-Marie, containing an estimated 
150,000,000 tons of low-grade magnetic iron ore. 


Goudreau pyrite property in Northern Ontario, Township 27, Range 26, 
where several million tons of pyrite material have been indicated by drilling. 
Calabogie, Renfrew County, Eastern Ontario, where an iron ore deposit 


somewhere between 60,000,000 and 100,000,000 tons has been indicated. 


ae final product would be routed to the Sault via Renfrew and Kingston, 
ntario. 


Stelco is in a position similar to most of the United States mills that have 
been drawing on Lake Superior ores. High-grade ores are approaching 
exhaustion and new sources must be found to ensure continued supply. The 
company’s laid-down cost will begin to increase substantially as it starts to take 
pellets from Aurora, Minnesota, and Bristol, Quebec. Quantities from the 
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former should run to 750,000 tons a year, starting sometime in 1957, with 
possibly 1,000,000 tons being reached around 1960. Shipments from Bristol 
should be fairly steady, in the neighborhood of 300,000 tons a year. 

_ Stelco supplies may be supplemented from other sources. At the present 
time the company holds a property in Clay and Howells Townships, some thirty 
miles northeast of Kapuskasing and 250 miles northwest of North Bay, Ontario, 
that appears to offer possibilities. A company—The Mattagami Mining Co. 
Ltd.—has been formed in association with Interlake Iron, although no immediate 
plans are in hand for development of the property. 

Another source holding potential for Canadian firms is the by-product ore 
of non-ferrous refining operations. By-product sintered iron oxide is now being 
produced from Noranda iron sulphides at Port Robinson, Ontario, at a rate of 
75,000 tons a year. Perhaps of even greater interest is the International Nickel 
plant at Sudbury to treat nickeliferous pyrrhotite. Upon completion of the 
company’s program, this plant will have an annual output of 1,000,000 tons of 
68 p.c. Fe pellets. Commercial production is under way, with Canadian 
companies—Algoma, Dofasco and Steleo—taking everything produced. Canadian 
mills have been experimenting with its use as an open-hearth charge to replace 
imported open-hearth lump. 

United States Steel and Bethlehem will get their captive supplies from Lake 
Superior taconite and Venezuela although the former will still draw in large 
part from the open pit direct shipping reserves that it holds in the Lake Superior 
area. While there is no immediate pressure to seek additional sources of supply, 
United States Steel has also been exploring in the Quebec-Labrador area. The 
Cartier Mining Co., a subsidiary, has been active near Matonipi Lake, about 
250 miles northeast of Lake St. John and 175 miles northwest of Seven Islands. 
Exploration and diamond drilling have also indicated very large tonnages of 
concentrating-grade iron-bearing material in the Mt. Wright area, southwest of 
the Quebec-Labrador boundary in New Quebec. Bethlehem will continue for 
some time to obtain a small proportion of its needs from Marmora, Ont. 
Republic will get its future supplies from Lake Superior taconite, Venezuela, 
Labrador and Liberia. National Steel will get its ore from Labrador but its 
chief supplier in the Lake Superior district, the M. A. Hanna Company, has been 
acquiring large tracts of taconite land. 

The merchant ore houses have also become active on the Canadian scene. 
Canadian Cliffs Limited, a subsidiary of the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company, of 
Cleveland, holds two groups of mining claims along the east shore of Lake 
Albanel and one group adjacent to the Temiscamie River, Mistassini territory, 
New Quebec. The company has also been continuing an exploration program 
on a large group of claims in the Kowkash Mining Division, Thunder Bay, Ont. 
The M. A. Hanna Company, another merchant ore house, is actively investigating 


a group of 56 claims on Burwash Lake, in the Sudbury district, through a - 


subsidiary, Louphos Ore Limited. 

It is doubtful that Venezuelan ores will compete farther inland than 
Pittsburgh, unless cost figures change substantially with the advent of the 
seaway. In the meantime, the practicality of consuming Venezuelan ore will 
be governed not so much by distance from deposit to American port as by rail 


Minnesota ore. 
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In the case of taconite pellets, it is the matter of winning and treating 
that will serve to increase laid-down costs, although mills using the material feel 
there will be considerable savings through the furnace. There is a sizable 
mining and treating cost to overcome, nevertheless, and whether or not consuming. 
mills will realize sufficient savings through lower coke and flux requirements and 
reduced capital cost in blast furnace investment, remains to be seen. 


Summation re Iron Ore: 


The nature and extent of deposit-ownership by Canadian mills is, on 
balance, apparently less favourable than the position of the United States mills 
competing in this market. Somewhere around 40 to 45 p.c. of the pig iron 
produced in Canada is made from captive iron ore. Of this amount close to 
55 p.c. comes from underground mining, and the greater part is of concentrating 
or beneficiating grade. In comparison, United States mills in general apparently 
have obtained a higher percentage from captive sources with most of it open-pit. 
now requiring concentration to a larger and larger extent. United States Steel, 
for example, obtains almost all its ore from captive sources and the greater part 
is open-pit. 

While Algoma and Dosco presumably have favourable transportation, it is 
considered that the position of the Canadian industry as a whole is one of higher 
overall cost than that of the mills with which it competes. This situation may 
improve somewhat in the future as United States mills face exhaustion of 
traditional sources and go to higher-cost production or transportation material. 
The extent of such change as may come about and its effect on competitive 
position is a matter for speculation. 


Coal and Coke in Pig Iron Production: 


The coal used in steel making, when converted into coke and consumed in 
the production of pig iron, represents a very sizable proportion of the total cost 
of each ton of steel ingot. Its importance may be placed in proper perspective 
by stating that coke ranks next to iron ore in terms of weight per ton of pig 
iron produced; moreover, within the blast furnace itself, coke occupies about 
70 p.c. of the available working capacity; also, matters such as those of sizing 
and physical characteristics are equally as important as volume and value. 

Coal carbonized by Dosco, Dofasco, Steleo and Algoma amounted to 
4,155,640 tons* in 1953; to 3,154,390 tons in 1954; and to 4,111,016 tons in 1955. 
Canadian Furnace does not produce its own coke. 

Central Canadian coke plants are entirely dependent on importations of 
coal from the United States. Stelco and Algoma have invested heavily in 
producing coal mines in Pennsylvania and West Virginia; Dofasco, with its coke 
ovens in operation only since 1951, has not as yet sought to control its coal sources. 


Deposit Ownership—Canadian Mills: 


Dosco: controls, through ownership of common stock, the Dominion Coal 
Company Limited and its producing subsidiary, the Cumberland Railway and 
Coal Company. It also controls, through the medium of Nova Scotia Steel & 
Coal Company Ltd., the old Sydney Collieries Limited, and the Acadia Coal Co. 
Limited. 

The Dominion and Old Sydney companies operate in the Cape Breton field, 
the Cumberland Company at Springhill and the Acadia in the Pictou coal area— 
all in the Province of Nova Scotia. 


*All tonnages in net tons of 2000 lbs. 
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The company’s coke oven plant draws coal only from the mines operated 
by Dominion Coal. These are: 


Name of Mine Location 
NCTE Ve NONSAT AROS 1 SF 8 el CAC PD DY wie A, aby Glace Bay 

ENO SEA eDiets Riera es Eee ae eee Ee rer ee New Waterford 
ING Gs oc secre Sun's ac's ba Queen ee ee New Waterford 
EG Ay pat deed ee SR LION ei ae ey 21) Mee Ds New Waterford 
BNO: DURE DSEL GE POW ie Wek te log Sueria bot Glace Bay 

OS ZEr me meee OTE DOS ates « cele iy adel eed Gardiner Mines 
NOS 202, iil, Ht as ag aki od eee otant Pe Glace Bay 


While these mines are usually the only source of coking coal for the company’s 
operation, there have been times when coal has been shipped from the Old Sydney 
mines on the other side of the harbor at Sydney. Such movement is extra- 
ordinary, and is limited by the cost via Canadian National Railways, running as 
high as $1.00 per ton for a distance amounting to approximately twenty miles. 
Coal is taken from Old Sydney collieries, therefore, only when tight supply arises 
in connection with coal from Dominion’s mines. 

Coal mined by Dominion Coal contains a high percentage of sulphur—in 


excess of 2 p.c. Such coal would not normally be used for metallurgical coking, | 
in present-day practice; however, there is no more suitable coal available locally | 


and no agent to serve as an adequate substitute. The blast furnace operations 
of the company are also handicapped by the poor physical properties of the coke. 
While inferior coke adds to the cost of producing steel, it does not necessarily 
impair its quality. 

Washing operations are carried out at the Sydney steel mill, to which coal is 
moved by the captive Sydney & Louisburg Railway line. The washing plant 
will be replaced in the near future by two operations being set up close to pro- 
ducing mines. 

Dosco operates 120 Koppers and 53 Koppers-Becker by-product coke ovens. 
Annual coal carbonization capacity is 921,000 tons. Output of Dominion Coal’s 
mines in 1955 was 3,563,000 tons. 


Stelco: The only mining operation owned completely by Stelco is Mather 


Collieries, Mather, Greene County, Pennsylvania. The company has held an 


interest in the property since 1918, purchasing complete control in 1952. Mather 
Collieries works a 75-inch seam, has a daily capacity of 3,700 tons, and reserves 
expected to last for 20 years. The coal is high-volatile, and is shipped from 
Mather via the Monongahela Railroad. ' 

Stelco has a minority interest in two other producing Pennsylvania properties. 
The Mathies Coal Company, jointly owned by Stelco (133 p.c.), Youngstown, 
National Steel and Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company, has a mine at 
Finleyville, Washington County, Pennsylvania, which was the fourth largest in 
the country in 1954 on the basis of coal produced. (See Appendix H, (7) for 
ranking of major coal mines owned by producing steel companies.) ‘The mine 
has an expected life of 28 years. The seam is 64 inches and the daily capacity 1s 
10,000 tons (on a 3-shift basis). The coal is shipped from Courtney via the 
Pennsylvania Railroad or the Monongahela River. _ 

The other Pennsylvania mining company in which Stelco holds an interest 
is the Ontario Mining Company, formed in 1950 in association with Youngstown. 
Steleo holds a 334 p.c. interest. The company has headquarters at Highty- 
Four in Washington County, works a 66-inch seam, has a daily capacity of 1,000 
tons, and ships from Bentleyville via the Pennsylvania Railroad. ' 

Stelco also draws from the Olga Coal Company, set up in 1947 in partner- 
ship with Youngstown and Interlake Iron, to purchase the Carter Coal Company 
at Coalwood, West Virginia. Stelco’s interest amounts to 10 p.c. _The Com- 
pany has two mines: Olga No. 1, working a 78-inch seam, having a daily capacity 
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of 4,700 tons and shipping from Coalwood via Norfolk & Western Railroad; 
Olga No. 2, working a similar seam with the same capacity and shipping from the 
same area via the same road. line 

Improvements to the company’s coal-washing plant at Mather Collieries 
were completed in 1951. In the same year, construction was started on a coal- 
cleaning plant for the Olga Coal Company. 

The production that could accrue to Stelco, given capacity operation of the 
mines in which it has an interest, would run to somewhere around 1,300,000 tons 
a year. Coal consumption by the company’s 191 Wilputte coke ovens at Hamil- 
ton runs to around 1,700,000 tons a year. 


Algoma: has two captive sources, the Cannelton Coal & Coke Company, and 
the Lake Superior Coal Company, both in West Virginia. The former operates 
three mines: Cannelton #3, working a 36-inch seam, with a daily capacity of 350 
tons and a short-term life expectancy; Cannelton #100 and #100a, working a 
66-inch and 40-inch seam, respectively, with a combined daily capacity of 
2,700 tons and an expected life of 50 years. Coal from these mines is cleaned at 
the company’s central cleaning plant at Cannelton and ships via New York 
Central. 

The Lake Superior Coal Company operates two mines: Lake Superior #8, 
working a 63-inch seam, with a daily capacity of 1,000 tons and an expected life 
of 30 to 40 years; and Lake Superior #4, working a 48-inch seam, with a daily 
capacity of 1,200 tons and a 35-year life expectancy. Both these mines clean 
locally and ship from Superior, West Virginia, via Norfolk & Western Railway. 

Only Cannelton #3 is owned; the other mining properties are leased. 

The combined annual capacity of Algoma’s producing mines is approxi- 
mately 1,200,000 tons of coal, and the annual consumption of the company’s 
coke ovens at the Sault (at full capacity) is slightly less than 2,000,000 tons of 
coal. The company operates 198 Koppers and 53 Wilputte by-product coke 
ovens. 


Deposit Ownership—United States Mills: 


Most of the larger United States steel mills either control their own coal 
reserves or have entered into long-term contracts to assure continuity of supply. 
In terms of production, in 1953, captive mines in Washington County, Pennsyl- 
vania, produced the largest tonnage for consumption by the larger United States 
steel mills, followed in order by captive mines in McDowell County, West 
Virginia, Greene County, Pennsylvania, and Fayette County, Pennsylvania (see 
Appendix H, (8) ). 

_ United States Steel feeds its mid-western mills from Kentucky and West 
Virginia, where somewhere around 30 p.c. of its total reserves are found, and 
Pennsylvania, containing 25 p.c. of the total. The company controls the largest 
United States coal producer, the Robena mine in Greene County, Pennsylvania, 
which shipped 4,102,938 tons in 1954. The Geneva plant of the company obtains 
its coal from Dragerton, Utah. This company obtains the greater part of its 
coal supplies from captive sources. 

Bethlehem Steel has operating coal properties in the vicinities of Ellsworth, 
Ebensburg and Johnstown, Pennsylvania, and Century, Fairmount and Monter- 
ville, West Virginia. 

Republic obtains a part of its coal requirements from captive coal properties 
located in Pennsylvania and Kentucky. 

National Steel is a partner with Stelco in the Mathies Coal Company, and 
owns producing property in Washington County, Pennsylvania, and Weirton, 
West Virginia. It is also a partner in the Renton Coal Company, producing 
from mines in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. 
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5 Colorado Fuel & Iron Corporation meets all of its Pueblo coal requirements 
with production from captive mines in Colorado. The company’s plant at 
Tonawanda buys on the open market. 

The coke ovens of the Kaiser Steel Corporation at Fontana, California, 
obtain their supplies from captive sources about 800 miles distant. About 
10 p.c. of the company’s requirements are purchased in Oklahoma and Arkansas. 


Deposit Ownership—United Kingdom Mills: 


_ United Kingdom mills do not own or control coking-coal reserves. The 
United Kingdom coal mining industry is completely under public ownership, 
having been taken over by the National Coal Board effective January 1, 1947. 
The Board operates about 900 collieries, of which those in the Board’s Durham, 
Cumberland, Lancashire, South Wales, East Kent and Somerset Divisions are 
the most important from a coking-coal point of view. 


Cost of Production of Coking-Coal: 


Operating conditions in the United States central coal fields are much better 
than those facing Dosco’s mines, with seams lying under areas that are rolling if 
not actually flat, with good roof and floor strata, and shallow cover. By econ- 
trast, the seams of the Sydney coal field slope seaward at about 35-40 degrees 
and are for the most part submarine, the roof and floor measures weak and the 
workings under heavy cover. In the flat-lying United States seams, entry can 
be made by shaft or slope almost at will, and the distance from the workings to 
the surface reduced as required. The submarine extension of the Sydney coal 
fields necessarily involves increasing haulage distance as the submarine workings 
project further from entries near the shoreline. Operating crews spend an average 
of two hours’ time each day travelling to and from the work face. The dip of 
the seams in the Sydney fields gives rise generally to gradients beyond the limit 
where locomotives are serviceable. Rope haulage has been the general practice 
in bringing the coal to the surface and in some cases two flights are necessary. 

The good roof and floor strata in United States mines promote working 
with a minimum of roof support and roadway maintenance. As close timbering 
is not required, heavy equipment is manoeuvreable. In contrast, the Sydney 
mines maintain about two-thirds of underground personnel on timbering and 
maintenance operation. 

Shallow cover promotes ease of roof control and the sinking of ventilation 
shafts at convenient points. Ample ventilation can be supplied to all parts of 
United States mines and electricity can be safely and economically used for all 
purposes. Ventilation in Sydney mines involves pumping and movement of air 
at least three or four miles. Compressed air that has been the source of power in 
drilling operations in Sydney mines is now, in part, giving way to electrically- 
powered equipment, used with the addition of fire control devices. _ 

Entry at will provides for easy disposal of water. The head against which 
it has to be pumped in United States mines is comparatively light. 

In view of these differences in working conditions, the cost_of producing 
coking-coal in Cape Breton coal fields is much higher than in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Kentucky. Cost information is not available with regard to 
these latter operations; however, data on average value per ton, as shown in 
Appendix H, (8), presumably set the level above which average costs do not go. 
United Kingdom production costs are shown 1n Appendix H, (9). The United 
Kingdom data have been limited to costing in the Durham Division because of 
the importance this area holds as a supplier of coking-coal. It would appear that 
average United Kingdom costing is much higher than United States costing and 
almost as high as average Nova Scotia costing. ae 

The following table indicates slightly decreasing average costing in Nova 


Scotia: 
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Nova Scotia Coal Mines—Operating Costs per Ton of 
Marketable Coal Produced, Years 1953-1955: 


1953 1954 1955 
DGS DOUP So Ae Ne wena tae eae $5.24 50-3 p.c $4.95 50:0p.c $4.77 47-9p.c 
NWWielferonhaund scraernes men eere custerel Mac.curere stare 14 1-3 mle 1-3 iS 1-4 
Viacationel dy sna on tron ccc aa acre arts .40 3:8 36 3-7 400) 3-5 
Workmen’s Compensation..........-...-- 23 2-2 i, 2-2 on 2-1 
Maintenance, Repairs and Supplies........ 1.54 14-8 1ST. 13-9 1.46 14-7 
Mota MineGostszr ace ciiaroee eerste 7.65. (2-4 OS Ale 6.94 69-6 
taxes anduinstranceecuayasc ce pie cee omens 14 1-4 es 1:5 15 1:5 
LSP Ae) Obes De a A ee Ud eR .58 5-6 F85; 5-6 54 5-4 
DRG aes aett ater eicestate yr otetacwane meme aerators val ih 1-0 abe 1-1 ola 1-1 
Administration and Supervision.......... .38 3°7 tap 3:6 .37 3-7 
Miscellaneous Expenses.................. 04 “4 04 “4 03 3 
otal @ostepobipplemedtdaa aasie vices 8.80 84-5 8.23 4.8323 8.14 81-6 
Tipple.and Washing Plamtin seas. oe 9 - 09 8 11 1-1 2 2 
MovaWCostit-O-bs CAarsienacsanyoree veel eo SOE OOse 8.34 84-4 8.26 82-8 
IP) Cnreciatlone raat mies oe eee eer .00 2-9 APaS) 2-8 ROU 3-2 
IDE DIS GION AA Hee FRET ee co eRe Stas .02 2 02 -2 02 2 
Bond and General Interest............... 10 1-0 aah 1-1 .09 1:0 
DIS HEU ULION sae Anse Atie aceasta ces 1.10 10-6 bee il ings 2 lees 
Rota Costs hen ai iat renee caret 10.41 100-0 9.89 100-0 9.96 100-0 
VG VBTILOSHEE Nee cette, Cann Re Renae cane 9.90 9.84 9.87 
DGS siete Rapa AU SPeUry Bo Reet 9S (a) ane To si! -05 .09 
@oalgeroduced: (et tom) eee. ete ae 5,562,873 5,761,902 5, 663, 614 
Tons Produced per Man-day.............. 2-16 2-31 2-41 


1 Dominion Coal Board—Annual Survey of Canadian Coal Mines Operating Costs and Revenues. 


Somewhere around 90 p.c. of all coal mined in Nova Scotia in 1955 was 
produced by Dosco through its subsidiaries. As a consequence, the above 
averages are heavily weighted by the company’s cost position. One point of 
difference would be the amounts shown for the tipple and washing plant, where 
charges in Dosco’s operations are borne by the steel company itself and not shown 
in the accounts of its producing subsidiaries; another would be the costs in respect 
of distribution, in reality not properly attributable to sales made to the steel mill. 

The company has undertaken a large-scale modernization program particu- 
larly in its mines owned by the Dominion Coal Co. Investment in more modern 
equipment by this latter company has been aided by government assistance. 
An Act passed by the Parliament of Canada in December, 1949—the Maritime 
Coal Production Assistance Act—provided for the establishment of a loan fund 
in the amount of $7,500,000, to be made available to Dominion Coal Co. at an 
interest rate of 3-5 p.c. No loan may exceed two-thirds of the cost of a con- 
templated project. Repayment is to be made in terms of 30 cents per ton of coal 
mined by the equipment on which the loan funds were expended. The amounts 
drawn by Dominion Coal during the life of the Act, to date, have been as follows: 


Date Amount 
I RECUI VE MOOS ta .ceh vic oe dee ee oe OL ee $ 358,242.92 
Marche 3i 1952. sei it eis. 15h SOC Oke ieee eaehan oe 1, 266 , 282.00 
Ia rer eT LO5Se cl Makes kd Te OR ae) OE Tare re yee 1,065,000 .00 
Manchest 2954) Seine eet. Sey ett epg: ito ge fi een aT 1,174,000.00 
Mare Shy 16856. So yedy sath (oie alee Oe 562 , 000 .00 
Mareh 1/2956 o). 5 0. Pk eae A ae oe oe 248 , 000 .00 
PORE Me Ahs cPanel ee $4,673 , 524.92 


_ The greater amount of the above monies has been spent on mechanical 
miners designed by Dominion Coal and built by an affiliated company. As of 
December 31, 1955, 21 units were in operation; 7 more are projected for operation 
in 1956. With increased mechanization, investment is also required in conveying 
equipment, locomotives, hoisting facilities, tipple plants, etc., and the overall 
rate of mechanization has been held back by the investment required in ancillary 
devices. 

Differences in degree of mechanization, physical conditions and operating 
difficulties have a pronounced effect on productivity per man. The average ton 
per man per day in Washington County, Pa., was 6-51 tons; in McDowell County, 
West Virginia, 6-19 tons; in Greene County, Pa., 6-57 tons; and in Fayette 
County, Pa., 5-60 tons; these are extremely high averages in comparison with the 
2-16 and 1-02 tons achieved in Nova Scotia and the United Kingdom (Durham 
Division) mines, respectively, during 1953. 

Labour accounts for close upon two-thirds of the total cost of producing coal. 
Productivity per man therefore heavily weights the cost picture, affecting the 
price at which coal can be sold ‘at a profit. The average value per ton at mine- 
head in both Washington and McDowell Counties in 1953 was $6.17; in Greene, 
$5.91; and in Fayette, $6.13. The average proceeds per ton in Nova Scotia in 
1953 was $9.90—an amount insufficient to cover production costs, and a loss of 
ol cents per ton was incurred. In the Durham Division, average pithead pro- 
ceeds in 1953 were $9.18 with a loss (before charging interest) of 17 cents per ton. 

The average value for United States coal includes an amount for coking-coal 
used by the producer (captive mine) at the average price that might have been 
received if such coal had been sold commercially. The average proceeds for 
Nova Scotia coal do not necessarily reflect an open-market price for coal sold 
by Dominion Coal to its parent, Dosco. In the United Kingdom the National 
Coal Board controls both production and price, and inter-company relation can- 
not affect sale price. 


Costs of Transporting Coal: 


Dosco’s coke oven plants are located within 15 to 20 miles of the entries to 
its mining operations. Coal brought to the minehead is crushed and screened and 
the product is transported by company rail-line to the washing plant at the steel 
mill. 

Coal received by Stelco from its Coalwood properties in West Virginia is 
routed to Toledo and then transshipped to Hamniilton by vessel. Coal from 
Pennsylvania is transshipped at Ashtabula. Inland rail costs in both cases are 
higher than, or at least equal to, those of most of the United States mills with 
which it competes. In addition, the company has to bear a lake freight charge, 
placing it in a still greater position of disadvantage. Freight costs to Hamilton 
are almost equal to the f.o.b. minehead price. 

Coal received by Dofasco is purchased f.o.b. docks at Lake Erie ports, or 
f.o.b. minehead from where it is railed to Toledo and Sandusky for transshipment. 
Dofasco’s position is the same as Stelco’s in respect of transportation costs. It 
faces a higher inland rail charge than most United States mills, has to bear the 
expense of Lake Erie dock charges, and has the additional cost of movement 
through the Welland Canal to Hamilton. 

All coal received by Algoma is routed to Toledo and then transshipped to the 
Sault by vessel. The transportation factor as an element of cost apparently has 
a slightly lighter incidence for Algoma than for Hamilton because the coal is in 
large part moved by ore or grain carriers returning to the head of the lakes for 
cargo. 
eee movement by water to central Canadian mills is a matter for rate 
negotiation. Algoma, in large part, receives its coal by Canada Steamship 
Line vessels and Dofasco by Upper Lakes & St. Lawrence Transportation Co. 


vessels. 
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Apart from disadvantage as a consequence of distance from producing mine, 
central Canadian mills are also adversely affected by inventory costs. The 
companies find themselves having to stockpile for the period of freeze-over. 
Inventory costs are substantial in light of the fact that coal consumed averaged 
340,000 tons per month in 1955; and Algoma, Dofasco and Stelco must in each 
year lay in sufficient quantities to last from December to April. 

United States mills using barge transportation—such as United States Steel 
and Jones & Laughlin—can convert to all-rail movement and still be in a better 
position in respect of transportation, let alone inventory, costs. United Kingdom 
blast furnaces, as consumers of carbonized coal, are in general located in a trans- 
portation position that is not as favourable as Dosco’s but comparable to a large 
extent with United States transportation distances. 

Because of problems of source and transportation cost faced by central 
Canadian mills, provision was made in the tariff some years ago for drawback of 
the customs duties otherwise payable on coal imported into Canada. Sub- 
sequently, in order to equalize the position of all Canadian steel mills, the Cana- 
dian Coal Equality Act was enacted, providing that, as long as the said drawback 
item remained in effect, Dosco would receive 49-5 cents per ton for Canadian 
bituminous coal manufactured into coke and used to produce iron and steel. 
The amounts paid to Dosco under the provisions of this Act in 1948 and 1953- 
1955, inclusive, were as follows: 


Year Amount 

LOA Ee aS ies I eee Por A Cet sche Sree tee) $352,514.22 
LOS Sia obhe pees te ee eee ead ae Ae Reb r: ‘aie eal Me a Oe 382,685.49 
OAS pics Me ge Wa a Seg ee AR Se Oe rae Lc, CS APOE 243 , 637 .00 
TGS Sea Ways oe ei ie  daNecah ate, h Jo ne tea pas Gly ak amine ak Seat nS ae Aire aid 298,551.31 


Coke and By-Product Materials: 


The coke produced by Dosco, Dofasco, Steleo and Algoma during 1953 was 
2,858,171 tons; in 1954, 2,223,426 tons; in 1955, 2,898,015 tons. Of the coke 
produced only a small percentage was sold for domestic and industrial use. 

The largest producer for industrial sale is Algoma, followed in order by Dosco 
and Stelco. Dofasco has not sold any coke in recent years; rather, it has had to 
buy additional quantities on occasion to supplement the amount produced in its 
own coke ovens. The ideal sizing for better blast furnace operation is two to 
three inches and Algoma, in its position of surplus capacity, may be in a position 
to exercise greater selectivity in obtaining a better feed. Uniformity of coke 
sizing provides better gas-to-ore contact and consequently better blast furnace 
operation. 

Comparisons between average Canadian and United States coke and by- 
product yields are found in Appendix H, (10). 

Coke yields are somewhat comparable, with differences a consequence of 
greenness, coke-oven technique, height of oven, etc. Most coke ovens used by 
Canadian steel producers are standardized on the Koppers or Wilputte designs. 
A program of modernization and new construction has placed the Canadian in- 
dustry in a position of operating equipment that is among the most modern on the 
continent. 

__ The production of breeze as a consequence of crushing and screening to obtain 
uniformity of coke size is also comparable in terms of averages. Breeze is used 
In sintering operations, and all Canadian mills, other than Dofasco, are able to 
use this material to the fullest extent. 

Generally, 15 to 30 p.c. of low- or medium-volatile coals are used in a blend 
with high-volatile coal. Canadian practice in respect of volatility averages 
around 80 p.c. high-volatile. Low-volatile and medium-volatile coking-coals 
are critical materials from a supply point of view and of high cost because of the 
variety of consumers that seek to use it. 
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Coke-oven gas 1s in large part used in the coking process itself or in allied 
steel production facilities. Their residual balance is sold by Algoma and Stelco 
to local municipal utilities. As natural gas becomes available in the Hamilton 
' area, however, the coke oven gas will be backed up into the steel plant. In that 
event, 1t may find outlet in an ammonia plant, utilizing hydrogen from the gas. 
A plant of such nature is already being operated by United States Steel at Geneva. 

_ The yields of light oils in Canadian coke-oven practice are higher than the 
United States average, the Canadian average being heavily weighted by Stelco 
production. While the overall yield of crude light oils is higher than the United 
States average, distillation is not carried out to the same extent as it is in the large 
coking operations in the United States. Economic distillation is a function of 
volume in large part and only Stelco has a continuous still in operation. Its 
supplies of crude light oil are supplemented by materials originating with Dofasco 
and Hamilton By-product Coke Ovens: 

Canadian coal-tar production is higher than the United States average, the 
tar in all cases being sold to independent companies for further refining. Am- 
monium sulphate, yieldwise slightly lower than the United States average, is 
sold as a fertilizer. 

On balance, the returns accruing to Canadian steel companies as a con- 
sequence of by-product recovery operations are lower than the values realized by 
United States mills. The basic difference is the degree to which United States 
practice undertakes to distill crude light oils. Transportation of by-products is 
also an important factor, reducing the returns to the producing companies. 

Comparisons cannot be developed between Canadian and United Kingdom 
practice because of a lack of information in connection with the latter. 


Open-Market Coke: 


Canadian Furnace buys its coke on the open market. Supplies are brought 
from Montreal, Chicago and Detroit, with the company leaning more to United 
States sources during periods of tight supply. 

Of the other four pig-iron producers, only Dofasco has purchased on the 
open market. The company has been able to meet its requirements in most 
years and only under exceptional circumstances has it bought from an independ- 

_ent source. hes 

Almost all the major United States steel mills are directly or indirectly self- 
sufficient in coking capacity, but not all the United Kingdom blast furnaces 
operate their own coke ovens. In 1953 only about two-thirds of their coking 
requirements were produced in their own ovens, the balance in that year (almost 
3,700,000 tons) being purchased from the National Coal Board and other sup- 
pliers. From reports released by the iron and steel industry in the United 
Kingdom, it would appear that additional supplies of coke needed to meet future 
requirements will be provided by the expansion of captive coke-oven capacity at 
iron and steel mills. 


Summation re Coal and Coke: 

Vis-a-vis their chief foreign competitors, therefore, the foregoing indicates 
higher coal costs to Dosco; higher transportation costs to Algoma, Dofasco and 
Stelco; and higher coke costs to Canadian Furnace Co. Ltd. These costs, 
coupled with smaller financial returns from by-product recovery operations, 
place Canadian pig iron producers at a competitive disadvantage in comparison 
with the majority of the foreign mills competing in the Canadian market. 


Fluxing Materials in Pig Iron Production: 

The greater the amount of impurities in the raw material charged to a vee 
furnace, the greater will be the amount of fluxing materials required to paiae 
properly the quality of the hot metal produced. The most important fuxing 
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materials are limestone and dolomite (virtually interchangeable) which combine 
with impurities to form a slag during the process of smelting. The most impor- 
tant impurities found in ores used by Canadian mills are silica and phosphorus. 
Dosco has also a problem of sulphur content, introduced to the blast furnace in 
the burning of coke produced from its Sydney coals. 
Flux charged to Canadian blast furnaces per ton of pig iron produced, in 
comparison with the United States average, has been as follows in recent years: 


Consumption of Flux Per Ton of Pig Iron Produced 
Canadian and United States Averages 


(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Canadian United States 
Year Average Average 
Ay eters Aad Antec Mee Nays. cs, Roglbe ant techie eters ead crear -421 387 
LO ARP Oe ets cy Saye Sa Re oct co duties as hae Seu -468 -395 
ODS eRee Reo Re ets «Punts ocaesaiiaun ont uae fe cee ne nee -456 -418 
OAS IRR Miaty Beer AiR 6 vy eaten aoe icra gel aierdeba fe ete tercstte “471 -440 


The Canadian average stands at a higher level than the United States average 
largely because of the impurities found in Dosco’s ore and coke: the silica content 
in 1955 was 13-28 p.c., the phosphorous content 0-88 p.c. and the coal used in the 
production of coke had in excess of 2 p.c. sulphur. By reason of the Dosco 
situation, the Canadian industry as a whole charges a greater amount of flux 
per ton of pig iron than is charged in average United States practice. 

Dosco’s limestone is obtained from captive deposits in Aguathuna, Nfld. 
Its stone is high-calcium, open-pit, low-cost transportation material. Ship- 
ments are made from Port au Port, Nfld. to Sydney, a distance of about 180 
miles, via company vessel. The company does not use dolomite as a fluxing 
material. 

High calcium limestone sufficiently pure to provide Canadian steel producers 

with the type of material suitable for use as a flux is available in only a few areas. 
One of these is the Beachville, Ontario, area, where the Steel Company of Canada 
has acquired deposits through its subsidiary, Chemical Lime Limited. Chemical 
Lime was organized in 1949 to acquire deposits from which Stelco had been buy- 
ing on a contract basis. The rock is high-calcium, low in silica, open-pit, com- 
paratively inexpensive as to transportation. It is moved all-rail from Beach- 
ville to Hamilton, a distance of approximately 60 miles. Towards the close of 
1951, Chemical Lime placed a heavy-duty electric shovel, diesel quarry trucks 
and a crushing, screening and loading plant into operation at a cost of $970,000. 
The dolomite used by Stelco is obtained from Dundas, Ontario, where the Steetley 
Company of Canada Limited produces a lump or calcined material for use as a 
fluxing agent. Dundas is in the immediate Hamilton area. 
Dofasco does not have captive limestone nor dolomite sources. The former 
it purchases from Gypsum Lime & Alabastine Canada Limited (Beachville) 
as well as from the Michigan Limestone and Chemical Division of United States 
Steel, producing limestone and lime from deposits in the northern part of lower 
Michigan. Limestone from Beachville is moved all-rail and from Michigan via 
bulk lake carrier. Dolomite is purchased from Dundas. 

_ Algoma also obtains limestone and lime from the Michigan Lime & Chemical 
Division of United States Steel. Michigan Lime produces and ships material 
from the immediate area in which Algoma holds extensive properties in its own 
right. Algoma has not produced from its own deposits in recent years. The 
limestone is obtained on an open-market basis, shipment to Sault Ste. Marie 
being low-cost short-haul by water. In recent years, Algoma has not used dolo- 
mite as a fluxing material in blast furnace operation. 
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_Most United States steel mills have captive sources of fluxing materials. 
United States Steel takes from its deposits in Michigan and from quarries worked 
in Pennsylvania. Dolomite supplies are drawn from West Virginia, all-rail to 
consuming mills. Bethlehem has producing limestone properties in Pennsyl- 
vania and undeveloped properties in New Jersey, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
The company also has a 12-5 p.c. interest in the Presque Isle Corporation 
organized in 1952 to develop and produce from 4,500 acres leased in the northern 
section of lower Michigan. It is estimated that there is an underlying deposit of 
more than 300,000,000 tons of metallurgical limestone in the area. Operations 
were started in 1955. Republic Steel, with a 35 p.c. interest, is also one of the 
five steel companies in the Presque Isle Corporation. Union Drawn Steel 
Company Limited, a subsidiary at Hamilton, Ontario, has recently acquired 
1,100 acres of land near Embro, Ontario, in the general Beachville area. 
National Steel has an interest in the Presque Isle Corporation. Mills in the 
Western States such as Fontana, Geneva and Pueblo have captive sources on 
which they draw. 


Materials Used in Steel-Ingot Production 


Steel differs chemically from pig iron in that it contains a very small per- 
centage of silicon, normally has a much lower carbon content, and sulphur and 
phosphorus are reduced to a very small fraction. 

The greater part of the steel (carbon steel) produced in Canada has been 
made by open-hearth process and most of the open-hearth capacity in Canada is 
to be found in the plants of four of the basic steel producers—Algoma, Dofasco, 
Dosco, and Stelco. The basic steel producers (with the exception of Algoma) 
also have electric furnace capacity (low alloy steel) but in this context such 
equipment is not given a place of importance. For equipment and capacity 
data, see Appendix H, (11). 

Material charged to the steel furnaces of Algoma, Dofasco, Dosco, and Stelco 
has been as follows in recent years: 


Materials Charged to Steel Furnaces by Basic Steel Producers 
1948, and 1953-19551 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Material 2 1948 1953 1954 1955 
Pig Iron: F 
oe WO 1,671,774 2, 300, 646 1,759, 610 2, 545, 522 
ipunchaseden.... i AOE RA, So hore rion: Mn cn Sener 3,635 —- — = 
eden ed . a Ae ok seh 1s, a 818, 778 1,043, 635 881, 291 1, 134,196 
OA ee 2S ee: i meee eS 639, 396 784, 869 443, 336 835, 254 
eee See Ah IT ee I 161,115 266,479 200, 168 351,877 
Ree re LR lee WY, aeons 2, 565 5,241 11,570 49,706 
ee Ps eae ee ae 107,027 103,007 87,449 95, 163 
ey ee OE Be SA owes 20, 475 63, 608 47, 386 86,073 
Be Oe i cies Mubids wicbu note 8 18,401 19, 827 14,390 16, 679 
ee es, SE OR a ns 64, 660 75, 586 73, 265 125,812 
csi c nos undecburnes 236, 121 294, 223 176,631 210,885 
Ferro-manganese alloys *...........000000ee eee 25, 572 34, 192 25, 682 34, 835 
Opbenmorrocalloys 45.0.8 i s5clostticns utes abies oi 6,507 9,127 6, 503 8, a) 
Aluminum ingots and shot...........-+++e1ee+s 734 Lee bs ae) 
Copper ingots, cakes, shot, etc............++50+5 ron ph =e a 
Nickel ingots, cathodes, shot, etc.......-.-++++- 0 


I SS 
1¥From Dominion Bureau of Statistics data. ’ 
2 Most important materials only. " 
3 Spiegeleisen, silicospiegeleisen, ferromangenese (all grades) and silicomanganese. 


4Ferrosilicon (all grades), ferrochrome (all grades), ferromolybdenum, ferrophosphorus, ferro- 


selenium, ferrotitanium, ferrotungsten, ferrovanadium, ferrozirconium, and all other ferro-alloys. 
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Pig Iron vs. Scrap: 


In the open-hearth process, pig iron and scrap are generally used in equal 
proportions. Within certain limits they are interchangeable, the decision to use 
one or the other being influenced greatly by relative supply and price. More pig 
iron is used when scrap is a high cost material, e.g., the period late 1955-early 
1956. Something more like the traditional 50-50 is charged when scrap is in 
easy supply and the price differential in its favour is operative. _ ul 

Algoma is Canada’s largest pig iron producer and as such is in a position of 
flexibility on the count of scrap replacement. As scrap prices rise, the company 
can increase its production of pig iron for open-hearth charge; during the recent 
period of tight scrap supply, the level rose as high as 70 p.c. pig iron and 30 p.c. 
scrap. The company has always charged a greater proportion of pig iron than of 
scrap. 

"Doses is also in a position of charging a higher proportion of pig iron than 
scrap: between 60 and 70 p.c. pig iron, in recent years. This higher-than- 
average level of pig iron charge is a reflection of the scrap situation in the Mari- 
time area. 

Stelco has been successful in increasing steel-ingot production per unit of 
open-hearth capacity and the company has been finding itself in a position of 
tight pig iron supply in feeding its steel furnaces. During the past period of high- 
cost scrap, Stelco was not in a position to use pig iron as scrap replacement. In 
order to keep its open-hearth furnaces in full operation, the company was required 
to charge approximately equal quantities of pig iron and scrap. 

Traditional practices in connection with pig iron and scrap are of little 
relevancy in connection with Dofasco’s operations. The company’s two oxygen 
steel-making furnaces represent new techniques in the production of steel and 
the process consumes approximately 75 p.c. pig iron and 25 p.c. scrap. 


Costs of Materials—Carbon and Low Alloy Steel Production: 


Average raw material costs per ton at Algoma’s, Dofasco’s, Dosco’s 
and Stelco’s steel furnaces have been as follows in recent years! 


Material 1948 1953 1954 1955 


$ $ $ $ 
Pai Gelironicnrscts cites che crocmecaremer ere orate rats Mere oe rom eter ete — — = == 
Serap lrontand Steely... cctadee secualseere ee oct elements 25.46 32.10 23.87 31.56 
LFOMORG SOHUC SAA eR eh eiad cote aw ee ees 9.13 17.66 15.42 13.78 
mon Ores calcined ect: <7 -mrrcccer i: meine eee ere 2 $ 3 3 
Coker (motor fuel!) ie). eee teas oe erie case ee 7.78 = 2 3 
WOLOMAS, CHUCGE ken ike en ee ies oe eee ne. 2.64 Biel, 3.06 2.40 
Dolomite scalcinodeercuc.c bear sk.c Bee aa ot se ee eeran 8 3 27.05 24.46 
PI Wome Deir yas seercin Pececunea, Sehr ak ert a ee mr ee 34.34 39.85 36.59 29.80 
ih et )ot. Ge SOARS cr HORE ROS Gor cpm Morne 255i. Gace 9.32 13.26 13.83 12.26 
ERIM ES CONE ):)..55 attacks tee) chick ees See ce Rs 1.59 PAE 2.62 2.28 


1 From Dominion Bureau of Statistics data. 
2 One company only. 
3 Two companies only. 


Pig Iron in Charge: 


Pig iron for open-hearth charge is a captive material and average pricing 
cannot be established. 

Dosco apparently has a definite problem in the materials with which it works, 
entailing high-cost flux per ton of ingot and lower productivity per unit of capac- 
ity. The slag flushing operation in Dosco’s open-hearth technique is unique in 
Canadian practice. 

Prior to 1951, Dofasco purchased its pig iron on the open market but as of 
that year began to improve its position. The company now has one blast furnace 
with a second under construction. Despite a decided improvement, the company 
is still in an adverse position in relation to most of the mills with which it competes. 
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Its raw materials for pig iron production are purchased from independent sources 
and, as well, the company is penalized by transportation distance in respect of 
both iron ore and coal. Its pig iron costs are still among the highest of the mills 
on or near the Great Lakes. 

Stelco’s costs of assembly are apparently somewhat higher than those of 
most United States mills, with about the same differential existing in the cost of 
producing a ton of pig iron. If anything, the differential is increased as a 
consequence of the age and capacity per unit of its blast furnaces. 

Algoma’s costs per ton of pig iron should be close to the United States 
average, aS a consequence of assembly cost and composition of burden. Low- 
cost iron material is offset by higher-cost coke. Algoma has been a leader in the 
use of prepared burdens; its ore as mined requires beneficiation but the resultant 
product provides savings through the blast furnace. 

On balance, it would appear that pig iron costs to the integrated Canadian 
steel producers are slightly higher than the costs of United States mills competing 
in the Canadian market. Pig iron charged to Canadian open hearths brings with 
it a cost disability—a competitive disadvantage that cannot be measured in 
terms of dollars and cents. The position of each company differs in keeping 
with raw material strength or weakness and costs of production. 


Scrap in Charge: 


Most United States mills find that in the long run the scrap they charge is 
divided into two classes of approximately equal quantities, i.e. home scrap and 
industrial scrap. Home scrap is waste material resulting from the production 
and processing of steel scrap that does not leave the mill. Industrial scrap or 
purchased scrap is that scrap generated from steel processed by secondary manu- 
facturers. It, in turn, falls into two categories: prompt industrial scrap (com- 
posed of clippings, stampings, borings, and other like waste which flows back 
immediately to the basic steel mills) and obsolescent scrap, that which results 
from wear and tear. 

Of total scrap charged to the steel furnaces of Algoma, Dofasco, Dosco, and 
Steleo somewhere around 60 p.c. has been home scrap and 40 p.c. purchased 
scrap. Higher home scrap availability points to a greater amount of wastage in 
steel production and processing—wastage that incorporates a high degree of 
labour content and has an adverse effect on the cost of producing finished steel 
products. The average United States yield of finished steel from the original 
ingot is about 75 p.c. by weight; the average Canadian yield is presumably some- 
what less. 

Canadian mills are required to buy a smaller proportion of their total scrap 
requirements on the open market. Stelco, the largest consumer of scrap in 
Canada, buys its open-market scrap on a formula centring around the Buffalo 
price less transportation to Hamilton. In arriving at the amount which it is 
willing to pay, the company sets a level that directly affects the greater part of 
southern Ontario and an area as far east as Montreal. A small proportion of 
its open-market scrap is obtained under contractual arrangement with large 
secondary manufacturers in the Central Canadian market. Such scrap is 
returned direct to the mill by the processor, price conforming closely to the 
open-market price but influenced by negotiation. Dofasco scrap price closely 
follows the Stelco price. ' ees 

Dosco is also affected by Stelco price, but indirectly. It charges somewhere 
between 60-70 p.c. pig iron and around 20 p.c. home scrap, the balance of the 
charge being made up of scrap purchased at a price based on Montreal and 
Hamilton prices. fe 

Algoma is in somewhat the same position as Dosco, with possibly a smaller 
proportion of its total charge being made up of scrap purchased on the open 
market. Such scrap comes from the immediate area and from Wisconsin and 
Michigan. 
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Comparisons between scrap costs to Canadian and United States mills have 
little meaning because of the apparent differences in proportions of home scrap 
and purchased scrap charged to their respective steel furnaces. Many of the 
companies differ in the value they place on the scrap produced in their own mills. 
With regard to purchased scrap, however, there is apparently a basis for com- 
parison in the fact that most mills on or near the Great Lakes are affected by an 
international price. Difference in the cost of open-market scrap to such mills is 
mainly a matter of transportation. 


Other Iron-Bearing Materials: 


Tron-bearing materials sufficiently high in Fe content to serve as a supple- 
ment to pig iron and scrap charge have always been fed to open-hearth furnaces 
to a greater or lesser degree. The use of other than pig iron and scrap is depend- 
ent on the cost per unit of iron, the nature of impurities in the material and 
availability, and is related to productivity and quality control. 

Lump iron ore and local plant sinter are the most important materials 
charged as a supplement. The greater part of the former is obtained from the 
Marquette and Vermilion ranges in the Lake Superior district, (averaging 60 
p.c. Fe), but increasing quantities have been drawn from Brazil (averaging 67 
p.c. Fe). These ores are premium ores. The former is sold on the Lake Erie 
price base with premium in keeping with additional iron units over 51-5 p.c. 
The price of Brazilian ore as quoted in the June 26 issue of the American Metal 
Market was 18-19 cents per unit of iron, Brazilian port, 68-69 p.c. Fe (one unit 
of iron is equivalent to 1 p.c. or each 22-4 lbs. of specified iron content). 

It may be that in the near future pelletized iron ore will also be shipped 
direct to open-hearth furnaces. Concentration and pelletizing will raise iron 
content to somewhere between 64-68 p.c. Fe, and presumably will make the 
material an excellent feed. 

By-product ore may serve the same purpose and Canadian mills have experi- 
mented with the production of International Nickel at Sudbury from the 
nickeliferous pyrrhotite which it obtains during operations. Noranda’s by- 
product ore at Port Robinson is also proving to be suitable. The by-product 
metal produced by Quebec Titanium at Sorel is already being used as an open- 
. hearth charge in Italy. 


| Fluxing Materials: 


The fluxing materials used in the open-hearth process are similar to those 
used in the blast furnace, with the exception that fluorspar is added as a neutral 
material. Limestone, lime and dolomite come from sources already outlined in a 
previous section. Fluorspar comes from Mexico and Spain, with costs increasing 
in keeping with distance from the Atlantic coast. About six pounds of fluorspar 
are required per ton of open-hearth steel produced. 


Additive Metals: 


Ferro-manganese alloy and other additive metals are obtained for the most 
part from Canadian sources. The former is used to desulphurize, to deoxidize 
and to improve strength and toughness. Of the overall amount of manganese- 
containing material used for these purposes, almost half is contained in the iron 
ore going into the blast furnace, the balance being added at later stages in the 
production of steel. 


Costs of Materials—High Alloy Steel Production: 


All five of the applicants—Algoma, Atlas, Dofasco, Dosco, and Steleo— 
produce low alloy steels but only one of them, Atlas Steels, Welland, has a com- 
plete steel-making unit concerned mainly with the production of high alloy and 
stainless steel grades. 
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Most high alloy steels are produced in electric arc furnaces, An electric 
furnace may be described as a cylindrical steel shell lined with refractory material, 
with equipment for tilting the furnace and for control and adjustment of the 
height of the electrodes. Atlas has six electric furnaces with a combined annual 
capacity of 170,000 net tons of steel. The smallest was enlarged to six net tons 
of steel per heat in 1942; the 10 net ton furnace installed pre-1939 has the same 
capacity still; and the balance, installed during the war years, are two of 25 net 
tons (June, 1941), and, two of 45 net tons installed in April, 1942 as30-ton furnaces 
but converted to the larger capacity in August, 1948. 

Apart from design, the basic difference between the electric furnace and the 
basic open-hearth furnace is the nature of the charge. Electric furnaces work 
almost solely on a cold charge, with the addition of virgin metals to provide 
proper composition, while open-hearth furnaces work on a pig iron and scrap 
basis, the former usually charged as a hot metal. 

Another difference is that the open hearth is heated by gas or other fuel, 
the flame from which passes over the top of the furnace charge or “burden”, 
whereas the electric furnace is heated by electricity through the medium of 
electrodes. The electrodes are brought close to the top of the charge and first 
cause a small area of the burden directly under them to melt, the molten metal 
then dropping through the charge to form a pool of molten metal on the hearth. 
As a result, the charge also melts from the bottom up. 

The furnaces of Atlas Steels work with scrap as the basic material from which 
they produce their steels. The production of steel from scrap starts with segre- 
gation of the scrap according to composition. From only one grade about 40 
years ago, there are today nearly 50 separate types of various corrosion, heat and 
acid-resisting steels and the straight chrome grades. This multiplicity of grades 
creates a problem in proper segregation when scrap is returned to the mill. 

Segregation is essential to obtain the greatest benefits in respect of alloy 
conservation and to assure a melt that is as close as possible to the desired 
composition. Each element contained in the scrap should be as near as possible, 
by weight, to the number of pounds of that element required to meet the lower 
range of the chemical specification in the heat to be produced. A charge may 
contain all or part of the specified element, but care should be taken to see that no 
scrap is included containing elements that are not part of the specification. 
Knowing the amount of the various elements contained in the combination of 
scrap selected for the heat, the total amount of virgin alloys necessary to complete 
the heat can be calculated. ; 

Scrap may be either home scrap or purchased scrap. During the period to 
early 1950, when Atlas Steels produced only bar and rod products, its generation 
of home scrap was less than 30 p.c. of the weight of the ingots processed. In 
subsequent years as the company moved into the field of sheet and strip produc- 
tion with concomitant teething and production problems, wastage began to 
increase substantially, and during 1953-1954 was somewhere between 35 and 
40 p.c. of the weight of the ingots processed. In this latter year, of course, there 
was an increase in scrap due to extremely close inspection in a period of depressed 
markets. In 1955 there was a marked reduction in the amount of home scrap 
generated. : ; 

Very few problems are encountered in the segregation of home scrap. Com- 
position is known and proper stockpiling is simply a matter of handling and 
movement. ; ; bl 

Segregation of open-market scrap presents an entirely different problem, 
however. The use of high alloy and stainless steels in Canada is a relatively new 
field and secondary manufacturers are, in general, not sufficiently sizable to pro- 
vide Atlas with properly segregated prompt industrial scrap to any great extent. 
This condition differs from that facing most United States producers which, 
through the medium of contracts, receive comparatively large proportions of 
open-market scrap in the form of clean, directly-returned material. 
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Conditions in Canadian and United States markets differ from another 
viewpoint also. The use of purchased scrap involves testing and analysis. The 
methods include chemical analyses of selected samples, spectrographic analyses, 
and less costly and less accurate methods such as magnetic tests and the spark 
test. Canadian scrap yards do not specialize in the handling and preparation of 
high alloy scrap. In the United States, dealers supplying such scrap analyze 
each car-load in order to assure accurate segregation and to bar such undesirable 
impurities as copper, brass and monel. The preparation and segregation of alloy 
scrap is a highly technical problem and few, if any, of the Canadian yards have 
the proper training and facilities to segregate and classify the multitude of alloy 
steels. As well, of course, high alloy scrap is usually bulky, requiring consider- 
able space for handling, thus running up a dealer’s costs. 

As a consequence of these factors, the problem of proper segregation devolves 
almost solely on Atlas Steels. The company has full laboratory facilities where 
quantitative chemical analyses and qualitative tests are employed to determine 
the classification of these special steels. Spectrographic equipment was installed 
in 1953. The company buys its open-market scrap on an ‘‘out-turn”’ basis, the 
price being established subsequent to analysis and testing in the company’s 
plant. The costs of such operations apparently place the company in a higher- 
cost raw material position than the United States firms with which it competes. 

Costs are also higher as a consequence of scrap availability. The size of 
the scrap or its bulk density is of importance. Should there be too much light 
scrap in the charge for a given heat, the total volume of scrap required would 
exceed the free space of the furnace and part of the scrap could not be charged 
until a portion of the charge had been melted down. A charge made up entirely 
of heavy scrap would also be objectionable because there would not be the same 
shielding of the roof and walls during the melting period, resulting in a decrease in 
refractory life. Efficient operation requires that scrap for a given charge be not 
only satisfactory for that charge, but that it also be selected on the basis of scrap 
availability over a period of time. 

Atlas Steels is apparently faced with a more difficult problem in such con- 
nection than most United States mills. High alloy steels are not used to the 
same extent in the Canadian market and the availability of open-market scrap 
is proportionately smaller than the United States supply. Problems of mix 
(composition and cubic measurement) involve the company in what would appear 
to be a greater use of high-cost virgin metal than the United States mills with 
which it competes. 


Summation re Materials: 


On balance, Canadian costs of raw materials for the production of steel are 
considered to be slightly higher than costs in the United States. There are 
many factors to be taken into account and the effect that some of them have is 
beclouded by differing accounting practices. As a consequence no attempt 
has been made to arrive at an estimate of average Canadian cost. 


FINANCIAL STATE OF THE INDUSTRY 


The draft proposals for increases in customs duties on basic Iron and Steel— 
presented to the Minister of Finance in July of 1954—probably were formulated 
in 1953. Beyond doubt, as argued before the Tariff Board in 1955-56, they 


reflected the experiences of 1954, which had been, from the point of view of the 
Industry, a less favourable year. 
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The annual financial statements of the applicant companies have been and 
are available to the public. While these do not necessarily show exactly what 
would be shown by a single consolidated statement for the Industry as a whole, 
they do reveal what is public knowledge: the five companies are operating, at 
close to capacity, in a seller’s market, and are making substantial profits. No 
claim to the contrary is or can be made by any one of the five basic producers. 

The Board was not directed by the Minister of Finance to conduct an 
investigation into the profitability or otherwise, long-term or short-term, of 
steel-making in Canada. It was directed, explicitly, to conduct a public inquiry, 
with a view to formulating ‘‘a revised schedule of tariff items, with recommend- 
ations as to rates of duty...” This responsibility the Board has attempted 
to discharge to the best of its ability, and the results of its investigation— 
which necessarily covered many facets of the Industry’s situation related 
directly or indirectly to profits or losses—are embodied in the revised Schedule 
presented with this Report. In formulating that Schedule, the Board has 
proceeded on the assumption that a tariff schedule is not something which, 
under normal conditions, is to be rewritten from year to year but which must, 
by and large, serve in “good” years and in “‘bad’”’. It has therefore endeavoured 
to keep before it at all times matters of broader import, nationally and 
internationally, than the balance sheet of one or another of the domestic steel 
producers. 

For the benefit of readers of this Report, financial statements of the five 
applicant companies, consolidated for a period of years, will be found in 
Appendix I. 
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PART III 


THE INQUIRY—AND ITS RESULTS 


Relative to other metals—and, indeed, to most other products of industry— 
steel in its primary forms is cheap. Despite capital investment on a gigantic 
scale; despite that labor is a substantial element of cost; despite dependence in 
many instances and in many countries upon imported raw materials: despite 
all these factors, steel is, world-wide, a relatively cheap commodity. 

Canada offers no exception to this general picture. That this should be so 
is not necessarily what one might expect, having in mind the geography of the 
country, the so-called “smallness” of the domestic market, the problems of 
transportation, and, above all, the degree to which in the past most of the 
domestic mills have had to depend upon imported ore and coal. And in the 
future? It has been predicted that, some day, steel will be produced without 
either coke-ovens or blast furnaces. But that day is as yet remote; meantime, 
only by virtue of continuing capital investment can the Canadian industry hope 
to maintain its competitive position among world producers. 

And from what diverse situations do its members ponder further capital 
investment on the grand scale one is wont to associate with steel-making: Dosco, 
with its own iron ore and coal; Dofasco with neither. Algoma, near enough to 
ore, but rather remote from coal. Steleco, almost completely integrated, 
producing something of everything; Dosco, with relatively few lines. Dosco, 
alone on the eastern seaboard; Steleo, Dofasco and Atlas, within a stone’s 
throw of one another in southern Ontario; Algoma, neither central nor yet western. 
Some, open to water-borne competition from abroad; others, relatively insulated 
from that, but at freight disadvantage vis-a-vis mills in the United States. 
Competing as they are—some with United States mills; others, with European; 
and all, one with another—it is small wonder that, in a growing market which 
is little more than one hundred miles deep but three thousand miles wide, 
Canadian steel mills have come to regard two factors as of prime concern to 
them: the cost of transporting their products to their customers and the incidence 
- the customs tariff. These factors will apply in the future, as they have in 
the past. 

To the extent that price to the consumer is a criterion that all mills must 
apply to their operations, the customs tariff in Canada undoubtedly has been a 
potent factor affecting the price-pattern of domestic steel. The tariff has for 
many years been such as to guarantee not merely effective but keen competition 
for the domestic industry. The rates of duty on primary forms of steel have— 
even on paper—been, on the whole, moderate in relation to those applying to 
many other Canadian-produced goods. Moreover, in the case of primary steels, 
there has long prevailed the situation that the operative or effective rates on 
basic steels have been, not those which a hasty glance at the tariff schedules 
might imply but, rather, considerably lower rates, arising out of literally scores 
of so-called “end-use” or “purpose” items, applicable to various consumer 
_ Interests or industries. Steel for farm implements and machinery; steel for the 

construction and maintenance of ships; steel as an article entering into the cost 
of production of fertilizers, sugar, and binder-twine; steel for many of the growing 
demands of the automotive industry; steel for scores of other and no less 
important uses :—all free of duty or at rates that could be described as no more 
than nominal. This proliferation of special-purpose or end-use items—the 
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growth of years, and perhaps the reflection of the development of ‘‘branch plant”’ 
industries in Canada—is an outstanding feature of the Canadian tariff; it is the 
factor which has resulted in the dilution of the apparent protection afforded to 
primary steel and which has made inevitable the keenness of competition which 
the Canadian steel producers have had to face and which, by and large, they 
have faced with almost surprising success. 

‘The explanation is not, of course, that the Canadian steel industry is more 
efficient than its competitors in the United Kingdom, the United States, Belgium 
or West Germany. It has, beyond doubt, striven hard to be as efficient in 
producing those forms of primary steel for which it believed there was a substantial 
home-market. It has, over the years, ploughed back profits into newer or 
better facilities; it has been keenly alert as regards technological developments 
in open-hearth and rolling-mill techniques; it has, in one or two instances, 
pioneered on this continent in new methods of steel production; it has taken 
full advantage of governmental assistance open to it in the form of subsidies, 
subventions or drawbacks—both in peace and war; it has shown initiative and 
skill in negotiating more favorable rates on the transportation of its products to 
various areas of Canada; more lately, it has devoted finances to the opening-up 
of domestic supplies of iron ore, either for sale abroad or for its own furnaces; 
and, lastly but by no means least, it has made, with rare exceptions, what 
cannot be regarded as other than substantial profits. 

What, then, has enabled the domestic steel industry to do so many things 
so successfully? The public inquiry by the Tariff Board has revealed that, more 
than tariffs, freight charges upon imported steel have been a beneficent agent in 
capturing and retaining for the Canadian industry so great a portion of its own 
domestic market. In the case of not a few important lines of basic steel, the 
industry today practically disregards the tariff and relies upon the incidence of 


freight charges to offset such higher production costs as it may experience. ~ 


Naturally, this umbrella of freight protection affords more comforting shelter 
in some areas than in others. It affords the greatest degree of protection to 
those mills which are located closest to the great steel-consuming zone 
represented by the provinces of Ontario and Quebec (which, together, consume 
more of most forms of steel than do all other provinces together). Contrariwise, 
in some areas of Canada, the domestic producer—regardless of his location—is 
at a distinct disadvantage, freight-wise, vis-a-vis his foreign competitor. Centred, 
with one exception, in Ontario and Quebec, Canadian mills have shared a 
variety of regional advantages or disadvantages, both as between or among 
themselves and as against their non-Canadian competitors: in some instances, 
an advantage or a disadvantage as regards the laid-down cost of ore; in others, 
a disadvantage or an advantage in respect of coal; again, to some an advantage, 
to others a disadvantage, as regards proximity to the major consuming areas. 
These vital factors, varying in their impact, constitute a criss-cross pattern of 
manufacturing complexity with which the individual producers have learned to 
live, and, to fit into which, each has had to make his individual adjustment. 

In its representations to the Minister of Finance, and in its public presen- 
tation of its case to the Tariff Board, the basic steel industry took the position 
that the existing tariff schedule is needlessly detailed and complex. The Board 
has found merit in this contention, and the new schedule which it now recommends 
contains only about one-third the number of separate tariff classifications at 
present in the statutes. 

Secondly, the industry argued that in many respects the terminology of the 
tariff had become, in the light of modern technological practice, either obsolete 
or incorrect. The Board, with the expert advice of the basic industry and its 
customers, has attempted in its proposed schedule to bring the wording of the 
classifications more into line with modern techniques and with the “language 
of the trade’’. 
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More vital from the viewpoint of both the industry and the users of steel, 
the former vigorously argued that many of the so-called ‘‘end-use’’ or “purpose”’ 
items had out-lived their day and were no longer necessary. Some had, indeed, 
become quite obsolete. In certain instances, it was contended, the beneficiary 
of the concession extended by a special tariff item—some secondary industry— 
had “grown up”, enjoyed now its own share of the overall protective element of 
the tariff, and no longer required special consideration as regards the duty on the 
steel which formed its raw material. A study of the proposed new schedule 
below will reveal that the Board, impressed by the case presented, has recom- 
mended that many of these special purpose items no longer be continued in 
the tariff. 

In short, as regards the matters referred to in the three immediately-preceding 
paragraphs: Finding it necessary—in order to ensure adequate discussion in 
public—to enlarge its Terms of Reference, the Board selected for inquiry a 
total of 113 existing tariff classifications. Of this total, 21 have been set aside 
as being either not in need of revision or not strictly germane to an investigation 
relative to bastc iron and steel. No recommendations as to changes in either 
wording or rates of these items are being put forward; for the purposes of this 
Report, they are merely listed herewith by existing item-number: items 385a ex, 
386(g)ex, 386(h)ex, 387b, 388d, 392, 392b, 392e, 394(a), 394(b), 394(c), ex 4101, 
A40f; 441c, 442, 442b, 442c, 458, 848(4), 1028 and 1058. The remaining 92 
(existing) items have been reduced in number to 38, inclusive of Drawback 
items. These 38 items, therefore, comprise the proposed Schedule embodied in 
this Report. With four exceptions (items 355b, 1005, 1009 and 1023) these 
have not been allotted final item-numbers, it not being known whether or not 
the Minister of Finance will wish to retain the existing statutory numbering. 

The comments above relate to the problems inherent in the wording and 
arrangement of a new tariff on Iron or Steel in its basic forms. There remains 
the matter of rates of duty. The problems confronting the Board in this aspect 
of its inquiry, the decisions it reached, and the recommendations embodied in 
its proposed new Schedule, will now be commented upon (again, in general terms, 
since each proposed rate for each proposed item must be studied by the reader 
for himself, with reference to the notes provided later herein regarding each 
existing and each proposed tariff item). 

Because of the great detail with which the existing tariff deals with basic 
steel products, it would be of advantage to the general reader, in studying the 
Board’s recommendations, to think chiefly in terms of four steel products of the 
widest generic coverage and the greatest commercial importance, viz: plate, 
structurals, bars, and sheet and strip. For the purpose of general comment in 
this chapter, these four main groupings will suffice; persons desiring more 
detailed or more technical information will in any event refer to the proposed 
tariff schedule below and the extensive notes appended thereto. 

After months of inquiry, and after hearing a vast amount of evidence— 
most of it from expert witnesses—ihe Board has come to the conclusion that there 
is not much, if any, reason why any of these four generic classifications of steel 
should bear rates of duty different from the others. That is to say: whether the 
original ingot or billet be rolled into a plate, or into a beam, or into a bar, or 
into a sheet, is not—from a tariff-making point of view—of significance. (From 
ne pies on, in the processing, differences do arise and distinctions may properly 

e made. 

A basic feature of the proposed schedule below is, therefore, that under each 
of the three columns of the tariff (British Preferential, Most Favored Nation and 
General), identical rates of duty are recommended for the main tariff item in 
each of the above-named four product-categories. These rates—5 preyrdOap £2, 
20 p.c., respectively,—are not significantly above nor significantly below the 
average duty-burden borne by the classes of product to which in the past they 
have applied. They are different, however, in an important sense: with very 
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few exceptions, they will apply to all users of the same steel; they will, if adopted 
by Parliament, be the effective, rather than the nominal or paper rates. In 
that respect, the new classifications reflect an earnest effort by the Board to 
reduce—and, so far as possible, to remove—the scores of special concessions to 
certain classes of users which have served for years to dilute the apparent 
protection shown in the tariff; they reflect, also, an equally earnest effort to 
reduce existing rates wherever possible, to increase existing rates wherever 
warranted, and in the doing to achieve a balancing of result that should mean 
serious injury to none and greater fairness of treatment to all. 

In preparing its Schedule, the Tariff Board has kept before it the obligations 
assumed by Canada under the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—and in 
particular (1) the commitments respecting those rates of duty which were and 
are bound against increase and (2) the commitments respecting margins of 
preference. While the Board has taken cognizance of these obligations, not only 
in general but as regards each individual tariff item under review, it has decided 
not to include in this Report its interpretation, in a legal sense, of the relative 
Articles of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—first, because of the 
fact that in framing an entirely new tariff schedule it could not at all times be 
completely bound by the letter of the provisions; but secondly (and even more 
importantly) because it deems the matter of precise interpretation of the said 
provisions of GATT to be the function and the responsibility of other appropriate 
departments of Government. 
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PART IV 


RECOMMENDATIONS BY THE TARIFF BOARD 
REFERENCE No. 118: IRON AND STEEL 


Having duly considered the evidence and information secured as a result 
of the Inquiry directed by the Minister of Finance; and 


Having taken cognizance of the obligations assumed by Canada under 
various Trade Agreements, but without deeming itself circumscribed in detail 


thereby; 


The Tariff Board has the honour to submit the following recommendations 
respecting the tariff treatment of basic forms of Iron or Steel: 


I. That section 2(1) of the Customs Tariff being Chapter 60 of the Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1952, be amended by deleting therefrom the following 
sub-sections: (c), (e), (i), (k), (m), and by inserting in lieu thereof in the said 
section 2(1) the following: 


(e) 
(i) 


(m) 


“Steel”? means any metal or combination of metals containing 50 
percent or more, by weight, of iron; 


“Plate’’ when applied to iron or steel means a flat-rolled product of 
any shape, of the following dimensions: more than eight inches but not 
more than 48 inches in width and 0-2300 inch or more in thickness; 
more than 48 inches in width and 0-1800 inch or more in thickness; 


“Sheet” or “Strip” when applied to iron or steel means a flat-rolled 
product of any shape, of the following dimensions: 

‘“‘Sheet’”’?: more than 12 inches but not more than 48 inches in width and 
0-2299 inch or less in thickness; more than 48 inches in width and 
0-1799 inch or less in thickness; 

“Strip’’: more than eight inches but not more than 12 inches in width 
and 0-2299 inch or less in thickness; eight inches or less in width and 
0-2030 inch or less in thickness; 


II. That Schedule A to the Customs Tariff, being Chapter 60, Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1952, be amended by deleting ‘therefrom the following tariff 
items, descriptions and rates of duty appertaining thereto: 

a00b, 374, 376, 377, 377a, 377b, 377c, 877d, 377e, 377K, 378 (a), 378(b), 

378(c), 3878(d), 379(a), 379(b), 379(c), 379(d), 379(e), 380(a), 380(b), 

380(c), 3880(d), 381(a), 381(b), 382(a), 382(b), 382(c), 382(d), 383(a), 

383(b), 383(c), 383(d), 383(e), 383(f), 383(g), 384, 384a, 385, 385a, 385b, 

385¢, 386(a), 386(b), 886(c), 386(d), 386(e), 3886(f), 386(g), 386(h), 386(i), 

386(j), 886(k), 386(1), 386(m) (i), 386(m) (ii), 386(n), 386(0), 386(p), 386(q), 

386(r), 386(s), 386(t), 386(u), 386b, 386e, 387, 387a, 387c, 388, 388a, 388b, 

388c, 388e, 388f, 388g, 389, 392a, 395, 395a, 438f, and by inserting the 

following items, descriptions and rates of duty in the said Schedule A: 
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oe Most- 
. € a ms 
Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods ential Bevery Gee 
; Tariff Tariff 
a ee 
LIS GO) BA reali hoy eae per ton $1.50 $2.50 
oyene skaxaioiaveithere(ercls <Vaiss eyscecsieted eves ot aa ; : $5.00 
Cb) BS pon eenron tag, vacate. ¢ tau: Repent sane, Free Free Free 
2 (a) Ingots of iron or steel, n.o.p............... er t F 
(b) Ingots of iron or steel, round, corrugated, veitice a ae | 
Moulessithanrs0,000spounds:. 4.) sateen et Free Free 5 p.c 
3 | Iron or steel, semi-finished, viz.: blooms, slabs, 
bee or sheet bars: 
a) For pressing or rolling into bars..... per ton Free 3.00 
: (b) For processing other than into bars........ Free * p.c. he 
4 | Shapes or sections of iron or steel, not further manu- 
factured than hot- or cold-rolled: 
(a) angles beams, channels, tees, zees, or other 
shapes or sections, N.O.p...............-000. 5 p.c. 10 p.e. 20 p.e. 
(b) Wide-flange beams more than 10 inches in : ae aa 
depute gates veri ancc bere aoe per ton Free $5.00 $20.00 


(c) Angles more than six inches in length of 
either leg; beams more than 18 inches in 
depth; channels more than 15 inches in 
depth; zees more than six inches in depth of 
any an all the foregoing when not made in 
ATU CEL Joy ase) ps soos sol euaine 4.5 > Gan Tae EN SN has Free Free 10 p.c. 
(d) Sash, casement or frame sections of iron i 
or steel, hot- or cold-rolled, coated or not, 
not punched, drilled nor further manu- 
factured, and similar material formed from 
hot- or cold-rolled iron or steel strip, coated 
or not, when imported by manufacturers of 
metal window sash, casements or frames for 
use in the manufacture of such articles, in 
their Own LaGbories...571 <br eee: per ton Free $7.00 $7.00 


5 (a) Bars or rods of iron or steel, hot-rolled, plain 
or deformed, viz.: rounds, half-rounds, ovals, 
half-ovals, squares, round-cornered squares, 
hexagons, octagons or other multi-sided bars or 
rods; flats, 13/64 inch or more in thickness and 


eightinchesior lessim width). ......-4manssisnarieen on 5 p.c. 10 p.c. 20 p.c. 
(b) Bars or rods of iron or steel, as described in 
sub-item (a) of this item, cold-rolled or cold-drawn 5 p.c. 15 p.c. 25 p.c. 


(c) Bars or rods of iron or steel, as described in 

sub-item (a) of this item, further processed than 

hot- or cold-rolled or. cold-drawn, or otherwise 

DLOCESSCCL one erecta ch ne slowesvodien vapeees eae pees 3 p.ce 15 p.c. 25 p.c. 
(d) Rods of iron or steel, in the coil, not more than 

-375 inch in diameter, when imported by manu- 

facturers of wire for use exclusively in the manu- 

facture of wire, in their own factories....... per ton Free $3.00 $5.00 


6 (a) Plates of iron or steel, not further manufactured 
than hot- or cold-rolled, and whether or not 


coated, coiled, or with rolled surface pattern...... L s5/p-c 10 p.c. 20 p.c. 
(b) Plates of iron or steel, flanged or dished 

Sie Suk SG pe ERIE 2 nee per ton $5.00 $8 .00 $15.00 
(c) Plates of iron or steel, n.o.p........-2.++0---+ee- 5 p.c. 15 p.c; 25 p.c. 


7 | Sheet or strip of iron or steel, corrugated or not, and 
whether or not with rolled surface pattern: 


CmOerollcd errr ater. sete oe tee 5 p.c. 10 p.c. 20 p.c. 
(b) Cold-rolled or cold-drawn..........++++++: 5 p.c. 15 p.c. 25 p.c. 
(c) Coated with tin or vitreous enamel........ 10 p.c. 15 p.c. 25 p.c. 
Gn@onteds wiblyzinGs ear a laisleleeeel std ers z p.C. 15 p.c. 25 p.c. 
>), Cleaicel iWon saaue co unm stoooeogedcoor ons coc Free 10 p.c. 20 p.c. 


(f) Hot- or cold-rolled, when imported by 
manufacturers of butts and hinges for use 

. exclusively in the manufacture of butts and 
hinges, in their own factories..........-..-. Free 73 p.c. 10 p.c. 

(g) Hot- or cold-rolled, not more than -025 

inch in thickness, containing not less than 

2-90 per cent of silicon, coated or not, for 

use in the manufacture of electrical appara- 


tus or parts therefor........sseeesseeeeeees Free Free 12% p.c. 


ee eee ee 


British Most- : G i 
Goods Subject to Duty and Free Goods Bucs ereee z Tariff 


Tariff Tariff 


8 (a) Plate, sheet or strip of iron or steel, not 

tempered or ground, nor further manu- 

factured than cut to shape, without indented 

edges, when imported for use exclusively in 
thennanilachure OlsawSse aateeemer te lee eee Free Free 10 p.c. 

(b) Plate, sheet or strip ofiron or steel, hardened, 

tempered or ground, not further manu- 

factured than cut to shape, without indented 

edges, when imported for use exclusively in 
the manufacture of saws................0-- Free Ue Dp. 15 p.c. 


9 | Sheet or strip of iron or steel, coated with lead or with 
an alloy, of lead andtime...... 0. catediee cco eee Free Free 15 p.c. 


10 Strip of iron or steel, hot- or cold-rolled, less than 
four inches in width, with rolled or milled edges, 
GOBPEC OL NOGen care ieee soe nese ere ae ee ee eto ae Free Free 15 p.e. 


1G Plates, sheet or strip of iron or steel, hot- or cold- 
rolled, when imported by manufacturers of pipes or 
tubes, for use exclusively in the manufacture of pipes 
OM tUDOS3 sseecae ani to Sinise hue ie x Be Crete re ete eee Free 10 p.c. 15 pic. 


12 | Plate or sheet of iron or steel, rolled from ingots, 
blooms or slabs of Canadian origin, when imported 
by the manufacturer of the said ingots, blooms or 


Slabate sc.c 3 ss see evade yao eae os Mae «aes Free Free 20 p.c. 
13 (a) Railway rails of iron or steel, of any weight, or for 
any purpose, punched, drilled, or not............. 5 p.c. 10 p.c. 20 p.e. 
(b) Fish plates, splice bars, rail joints, tie plates, of 
ITOMWOL SLCC Leen ere yee eee per ton $5.00 $7.00 $8 .00 


(c) Rails (track) of iron or steel, other than railway 
rails, further manufactured than hot-rolled, with 
other sections, arched or not, welded thereto or 
VOTER GAP ECG DHO OAL OPS CO OOOECOP RCO O CORI ons Free 123 p.c. 35 p.c. 


14 | Forgings of iron or steel, hollow, rough-machined or 
not, not less than 12 inches in internal diameter; 
all other forgings, solid or otherwise, rough-turned 
or rough-machined or not, of a weight of 20 tons or 
BL OLCb iss cee arc eee arnaiehs. ar ke PR eee FOF 5 p.C. 20 p.c. 30 p.c. 


Provided: That shapes or sections, bars or rods, 
plate, sheet or strip, of iron or steel, when des- 
cribed in items 4, 5, 6, 7, 10 or 11 of the above 
schedule as “‘hot-rolled”’ or ‘‘cold-rolled’’, shall be 
so classifiable whether or not in condition as im- 
ported such shapes or sections, bars or rods, plate, 
sheet or strip have been subjected to such further 
processing as annealing, tempering, pickling, liming 
or polishing. 

355b | Metal alloy strip or tubing—not being such strip or 
tubing as accords with the Definition of ‘“‘Steel’’, 
in Section 2(e) of the Customs Tariff—containing 
not less than thirty per cent by weight of nickel 
and twelve per cent by weight of chromium, for use 
in Canadian manutaetures,....., =. eee meee see Free Free 20 p.c. 


III. That Schedule B to the said Customs Tariff be amended by deleting 
therefrom the following drawback items, descriptions and amounts of customs 
duty subject to drawback thereunder: 1005, 1006, 1007, 1009, 1015, 10238, 1025, 
1027, 1045, 1045a, 1057, and by inserting the following drawback items, descrip- 


tions and amounts of customs duty subject to drawback thereunder in the said 
Schedule B: 
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Item 


No. 


Portion of Duty (not 


Goods When Subject to Drawback nee ras 
Payable as Drawback 


ReCOle amas sats cttta crea rae ot fs When used in the manufacture of 
Citleryete ee Geer ete 99 p.c. 
RCE Ieee ricco eis cetera When used in the manufacture of files 60 p.c. 
Hot-rolled hexagon bars of| When used in the manufacture of 
iron or steel cold-rolled or cold-drawn bars of 
irotror steel Lwadiakers eee: eee 60 p.c. 


H. B. McKINNON 


Chairman 


F, J. LEDUC 


Vice-Chairman 


W. W. BUCHANAN 
Member 
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INFORMATION REGARDING RECOMMENDED 
AND EXISTING DEFINITIONS AND TARIFF ITEMS 


It was inevitable that, in the discussions during public sittings of the pro- 
posals put forward by the five basic producers for revisions of the relevant items 
of the Customs Tariff, the related existing tariff items should serve as a “‘peg”’ 
whereon to hang the presentations of views, proand con. Only for such existing 
items were statistical data available; only for these, also, was there an adminis- 
trative “record of performance”, reflecting the interpretation that had attached 
to various words and phrases during the past many years. All persons present 
were familiar with the items that had prevailed; many, on the other hand, were 
quite uncertain as to exactly what was meant by new wordings, new definitions, 
and new groupings, as suggested by the basic producers. There was the further 
advantage that the use of existing items as the basis of discussion permitted 
advice and comment of officers of the Department of National Revenue (Customs 
and Excise), who were able to explain in person how these items had in the past 
been dealt with by them and their associates—a feature of the public sittings 
which was of the greatest value and for which the Board and its staff are grateful. 


On the pages which comprise the remainder of this Part (Part IV) of the 
Report, will be found explanatory notes regarding: 


(1) Each revised Definition, as now recommended by the Tariff Board; 
(2) Each tariff item, as now recommended by the Tariff Board; and 


(3) Immediately following the notes on the recommended Definitions and 
tariff items, corresponding notes regarding each existing Definition or 
tariff item covered by the Board’s Terms of Reference. 


Notes on recommended Definitions and tariff items necessarily are non- 
historical in character. They seek to set forth (1) what revision in wording 
(if any) is suggested, and why; (2) what rates of duty or duty-drawback are 
recommended, and why. 


_ The notes regarding existing Definitions and tariff items are explanatory of 
their scope and functioning in the past, together with information thereupon 
gleaned during the Board’s inquiry. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 
REGARDING 
DEFINITIONS, 
TARIFF ITEMS 
AND 
DRAWBACK ITEMS 
AS RECOMMENDED BY THE TARIFF BOARD 


Reference No. 118 


73371—8 


RECOMMENDED TARIFF DEFINITIONS 


(INTERPRETATION) 


2. (1) In this Act, and in any other Act relating to the Customs, 


(e) ‘Steel’? means any metal or combination of metals containing 50 
per cent or more, by weight, of iron; 
(<) ‘Plate’ when applied to iron or steel means a flat-rolled product of 


any shape, of the following dimensions: more than eight inches but 
not more than 48 inches in width and 0-2300 inch or more in thick- 


ness; more than 48 inches in width and 0-1800 inch or more in © 


thickness; 


“Sheet” or “Strip”? when applied to iron or steel means a flat-rolled 
product of any shape, of the following dimensions: “Sheet”: 
more than 12 inches but not more than 48 inches in width and 
0- 2299 inch or less in thickness; more than 48 inches in width and 
0-1799 inch or less in thickness; ‘‘Strip’’: more than eight inches 
but not more than 12 inches in width and 0-2299 inch or less in 
thickness; eight inches or less in width and 0-2030 inch or less in 
thickness; 


— 


(m 


The proposed new Definition (e), ‘‘Steel’’, replaces the existing Definition 
(e), ‘Iron’. The reason for this is that the proposed schedule of tariff items is 
so written that, where a product that is of iron (and not of steel) is referred to, 
it is described in specific terms (e.g.—‘“‘cast iron’”’; “spongeiron’”’). The proposed 
Definition (e), “Steel’’, was approved by those attending the public hearings as 
being in accord with trade usage. 

The proposed revised Definitions (7), ‘‘Plate’’, and (m), “Sheet or Strip’’, 
which are dimensional in terms, have been adopted as being the consensus of 
makers and users of steel, as expressed at the public hearings. It will be noted 
that, under the wording of proposed Definition (m), ‘‘Sheet or Strip”, the former 
terms ‘“‘hoop” and “band” formerly (c), have been deleted, as being no longer of 
significance in the language of the trade. 
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RECOMMENDED TARIFF ITEMS 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 1: PIG IRON AND SPONGE IRON 
l(a): Pig iron 
per ton $1.50 $2.50 $5.00 


__ It is recommended that the wording and rates of existing item 374 remain 
virtually unchanged. The only proposed modifications consist of dropping the 
“n.0.p.” provision and of increasing the General tariff, to create a differential 
from the M.F.N. rate. It is felt that no useful purpose would be served by 
proposing further modifications, since imports have traditionally been negligible 
whereas Canada is a substantial exporter of pig iron. See note on existing item 


(b): Sponge iron 
Free Free Free 


It is recommended that no changes be made in either the wording or rates 
of duty applying to this item. Imports are insignificant. See note on existing 
item. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 2: INGOTS 


It is recommended that one new item, with two sub-items, replace the four 
sub-divisions of existing item 377. The proposed item, in addition to reducing 
the number of sub-divisions, has a much simplified wording. Recommended 
item No. 2 makes provision for: (a) ingots, n.o.p., and (b) ingots weighing 30,000 
pounds or more. The proposed item is as follows: 


2(a): Ingots of iron or steel, n.o.p. 
per ton Free $3.00 $5.00 


This sub-item would replace all of existing item 377 and parts of existing 
items 377a, 377b and 377c. Ingots can normally be utilized only by a basic 
steel producer or a forge shop. Since the five large basic steel producers make 
their own ingots, plus much of the relatively small tonnages required for forging 
operations, imports are usually restricted to sizes not made in Canada or to ingots 
for special purposes. In view of the limited volume of such imports, it is felt 
that there is no justification for increasing the existing M.F.N. rate. The General 
rate is revised in order to differentiate it from the M.F.N. rate. 


(b): Ingots of iron or steel, round, corrugated, weighing not less than 30,000 


pounds 
Free Free 5 p.c. 


This recommended sub-item is included to permit the free entry of ingots in 
sizes not produced for sale in Canada. Its inclusion was requested by certain 
Canadian producers of forgings; the basic steel producers did not vigorously 
oppose the proposal to create such an item. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 3: SEMI-FINISHED STEEL 
3: Iron or steel, semi-finished, viz.: blooms, slabs, billets or sheet bars: 


(a): For pressing or rolling into bars 


per ton Free $3.00 $5.00 
(b): For processing other than into bars 
Free 5 p.c. 10 p.e. 


This proposed item is intended to cover those rolled forms of steel, as named, 
which “ihe OOS in semi-finished form; that is, they require further 
processing before they become a finished product of the basic steel industry. 
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Sub-item (a), above, is a continuance in substance of existing item 377b 
(Free—Free—5 p.c.) under which certain ‘manufacturers of steel’’—notably 
one of the Canadian producers of specialty steels—have been importing ingots or 
billets, for further processing (chiefly into bars). It is recommended that this 
item be continued, but that the rates be amended to read: Free—$3.00—$5.00 

er ton. Z 
Sub-item (b) will cover certain forms (chiefly billets) which have in the past 
entered under such items as 377a, 377c, 377d, 377e, 378(a), 378(b), 378(c) and 
378(d). The B.P. rate is Free under several of these existing items; and existing 
M.F.N. rates have ranged from $3.00 per ton (about 4 p.c.) to $4.00 (about 5 
p.c.) on the larger billets but have been as high as 123 p.c. on bar-sized billets 
under item 378(d). The recommended rate of 5 p.c., M.F.N., is deemed to be 
sufficient for such semi-finished forms. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 4: SHAPES OR SECTIONS 


It is recommended that shapes and sections be dealt with under one item, 


sub-divided into four parts covering (1) sizes and shapes made in Canada, (2) — 


wide-flange beams, (3) sizes and shapes not made in Canada, and (4) an end-use 
item for metal window sash. The details of the item are as follows: 


4: Shapes or sections of iron or steel, not further manufactured than hot- or 
cold-rolled: 


(a): Angles, beams, channels, tees, zees, or other shapes or sections, n.0.p. 
5 p.c. 10 p.c. 20 p.c. 

This sub-item is intended to deal with basic shapes or sections in sizes and 
shapes which are made in Canada. It is envisaged that a substantial proportion 
of the imports under existing items 388, 388a, 388b, 388c, 388e and 395 would 
enter under this item. The existing rates of duty for these basic forms range 
from Free to 5 p.c. under the B.P. tariff and from $3.00 per ton (2-5 p.c. ad 
ad valorem) to 125 p.c. under the M.F.N. The great bulk of imports enters, 
however, under item 388 (at rates of Free B.P. and $3.00 per ton M.F.N.) or 
under item 388b (at $4.00 B.P. and $7.00 M.F.N.—the latter about 5-6 p.c. 
valorem). While these rates on the heavier sizes may have been reasonable 
when the Canadian basic steel industry was producing only the smaller sizes of 
shapes, there is thought to be no longer a valid case for maintaining them, since 
Algoma Steel Corporation has been producing large structurals for some time. 
Furthermore, this company is at a geographic disadvantage in relation to many 
of its major markets for structural steels and the application of the existing rates 
of duty has added to this disadvantage. There would seem to be no justification 
for retaining rates of duty on shapes and sections at levels which are considerably 
below those prevailing on other primary rolled forms of steel. It is recommended, 
therefore, that such products be dutiable at the same rates as have been recom- 
mended for plate, bars and sheet or strip. 


(b): Wide-flange beams more than 10 inches in depth 
per ton Free $5.00 $20.00 
Wide-flange beams more than 10 inches in depth are not produced in Canada. 
More than 60 p.c. of total imports of shapes and sections consist of such wide- 
flange beams and because of the importance of these beams to industrial con- 
struction and the fact that all structural steels are frequently in short supply, 
it has been deemed advisable to recommend the rates proposed. 


(c): Angles more than six inches in length of either leg; beams more than 
18 inches in depth; channels more than 15 inches in depth; zees more 
ae oe inches in depth of any leg: all the foregoing when not made in 

anada 


Free Free 10 p.c. 
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Shapes and sizes of the dimensions specified in this sub-item are not at present 
_ made in Canada and there was general agreement at the hearing that they might 
be admitted duty free. Under the proposed wording of this sub-item, when any 
- one of the named shapes is produced in Canada, such shape would be classified 
_ under some other appropriate item. 


(d): Sash, casement or frame sections of iron or steel, hot- or cold-rolled, 
coated or not, not punched, drilled nor further manufactured, and 
similar material formed from hot- or cold-rolled iron or steel strip, 
coated or not, when imported by manufacturers of metal window sash, 
casements or frames for use in the manufacture of such articles, in their 
own factories 


per ton Free $7.00 $7.00 


It is recommended that this item be retained with its existing wording and 
rates of duty. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 5: BARS AND RODS 


It is recommended that bars and rods be classified under one item having 
four sub-divisions, as follows: 


5(a): Bars or rods of iron or steel, hot-rolled, plain or deformed, viz.: rounds, 
half-rounds, ovals, half-ovals, squares, round-cornered squares, hexagons, 
octagons or other multi-sided bars or rods; flats, 13/64 inch or more in 
thickness and eight inches or less in width 

5 p.c. 10 p.c. 20 p.c. 

This sub-item would replace the provisions for bars under existing items 
377e, 377, 378(a), 378(d), 379(a), 379(b), 879(c), 879(e). (An increasing pro- 
proportion of total imports of bars and rods now enters under item 378(c) at 
rates of 10 p.c. B.P. and 20 p.c. M.F.N.; or under item 378(d) at rates of Free 
B.P. and 12% p.c. M.F.N.). The rates applicable to imports under the remaining 
existing bar items are usually Free B.P. and well under 10 p.c. M.F.N. The 
recommended M.F.N. rate has been set at a level between the higher of the rates 
generally applying and the lower rates of various end-use items. It is thought 
that a duty at this level should eliminate any necessity for the continuation of 
many end-use items, would have the advantage of placing the producer in a 
position to know the exact level of his protection, and would result in a more 
equitable application of the tariff since it would apply more equally to all, thus 
minimizing discrimination among users. 

(b): Bars or rods of iron or steel, as described in sub-item (a) of this item, cold- 
rolled or cold-drawn 
5 p.c. iol OE 25 p.c. 

This sub-item would provide for the bulk of bars and rods now classifiable 
under tariff item 378(c). It is included in the proposed schedule in order to 
provide a differential in rating between the hot-rolled and the cold-rolled or cold- 
drawn product. Trade statistics indicate that Canada is largely self-sufficient 
in the types of bars which would enter under this proposed item. The rates on 
existing item 378(c) are 10 p.c., 20 p.c. and 30 p.c. SG 

3 f iron or steel, as described in sub-item (a) of this item, 

oe athe: ene than hot- or cold-rolled or cold-drawn, or otherwise 
rocessed rf 
i ay emer 15 p.c. ZOU Des 
-divisions (a) and (b) of this proposed item, being drawn in terms of 
ee eee ceodueta, sub-item (¢) is intended to cover all ain 
bars and rods, notably bars or rods which have been beincle sats pace 
(existing item 378(b) at 10 p.c., 20 p.c. and 30 p.c.) or which have been reeled, 
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turned, ground, etc. (existing item 378(c) at 10 p.c., 20 p.c. and 30 p.c.). Con- 
ceivably, it might in future include such bars or rods as may have entered formerly 
under tariff items 379(b), 379(c) or 379(e)—notes on which please see. The 
rates recommended provide, under the M.F.N. tariff only, a slight differential 
above those proposed for the cold-rolled product. The rates of duty on the two 
main items which would be deleted under this recommendation, namely 378(b) 
and (c), are 10 p.c. B.P. and 20 p.c. M.F.N. in the case of both items. On the 
other hand, the rates applicable to the two end-use items involved are Free under 
the B.P., and $2.75 and $3.50 M.F.N. (well under 5 p.c. ad valorem). Since the 
end-use items apparently are not being used extensively for the importation of 
bars or rods of the types described, it is felt reasonable that these items should 
be deleted and that all such imports should enter at uniform rates, which are 
lower than those at present in force for the main items. In this manner, com- 
pensation is provided for the removal of the end-use items, while at the same time 
the domestic steel producer is in a better position to know his effective protection. 


(d): Rods of iron or steel, in the coil, not more than -375 inch in diameter, when | 
imported by manufacturers of wire for use exclusively in the manufacture — 
of wire, in their own factories 


per ton Free $3.00 $5.00 


Provision is made for retention of this item in the proposed schedule because 
of the strong case presented for its retention by independent wire manufacturers. 
They pointed out at the public hearings that it has been increasingly difficult 
for them to obtain supplies of wire rods; furthermore, their domestic suppliers of — 
rods (the basic steel producers) are also their competitors in the production of — 
finished wire. Although the steel producers have made substantial tonnages of 
wire rods available to them, the other wire producers have not been able to obtain — 
sufficient to meet their needs, and have had to import sizeable tonnages of rods 
from abroad. If.this latter source of supply did not remain open to them, they 
feared that their operations would be curtailed. In the light of these circum- 
stances, it is felt that, if existing item 379(d) were not continued, considerable 
injury might result to a number of wire and nail producers in Canada. It is 
therefore recommended that this item be continued and that the rates be as 
proposed. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 6: PLATES 


It is recommended that one plate item, with three sub-items, should replace 
the numerous existing items dealing with imported plate. The bulk of imports 
entering under existing plate items will be classifiable under recommended item 


6(a), to read as follows: 


6(a): Plates of iron or steel, not further manufactured than hot- or cold-rolled, 
and whether or not coated, coiled, or with rolled surface pattern 


5 p.c. 10 p.c. 20 p.c. 


It is envisaged that this sub-item would cover most of the plate of the types 
now entering under existing items 380(a), (b), (c) if curved, and (d); 383(a), 
(b), (c), (d), (e), and (f); 385 and 385a; and 386(a). 

_ The recommended item eliminates distinctions with respect to width of plate 
which have existed in the tariff for many years. When only the narrower widths 
were rolled in Canada, it had been felt desirable to provide for the entry of wider 
plate at reduced rates. Canadian steel producers now have facilities to roll 
plate to approximately 100 inches in width; and as the greater part of demand is 
for lesser widths, it is felt that no purpose would be served by simply altering the 
width limitations as set forth in existing items 380(a) and (b). There are sugges- 
tions that new plate mills are to be installed in the near future which will roll 
plate in even greater widths than 100 inches. 
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__ The proposed rates of duty strike a compromise among the various effective 
existing rates, which for the most part are Free under the B.P. tariff and which 
range from about 3-5 p.c. to 124 p.c., M.F.N. Because of price increases of steel 
in recent years, a steadily increasing proportion of plate has been classified under 
item 385 (plate valued at not less than 5 cents per pound) at 124 p.c. M.F.N. 
While certain existing M.F.N. rates for coated steel range as high as 173 p.c., it is 
understood that relatively little plate is coated, and none by the basic steel 
producers. 

One important end-use item (386(a) ), which deals with plate, is eliminated. 
It is felt, however, that the recommended rates should not create problems for 
the beneficiaries of existing item 386(a), since the proposed rates are moderate 
and since most sizes of plate can be obtained from domestic suppliers in times of 
normal demand and supply. 


(b): Plates of iron or steel, flanged or dished 
per ton $5.00 $8.00 $15.00 

This recommended sub-item is intended to replace that portion of existing 
item 380(c) dealing with flanged or dished plate. These forms of steel are not 
produced in Canada by basic steel producers and normally must be imported 
by steel fabricators, particularly in the larger sizes, for incorporation into pressure 
vessels, etc. The recommended rates of duty would permit the importation of 
these important components for pressure vessels at rates considerably reduced 
from those at present in effect. 

This sub-item is intended to serve as a so-called “basket item’’. It reads 
as follows: 


(c): Plates of iron or steel, n.o.p. 
ypc: TDsp.c: 25 p.c. 
Plates not admissible under other items would be classified here, if recog- 
nizable as ‘‘plates’’. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 7: SHEET OR STRIP 


It is recommended that one new tariff item replace the more than twenty- 
five existing items or sub-items which provide for the importation of sheet or 
strip. In this manner it is possible to eliminate the numerous obsolete and 
complex provisions in existing items which make meaningless distinctions based 
on thickness of metal, on values which have lost all their intended significance, 
and on purposeless divisions between sheet and strip, band or hoop. The one 
recommended item is sub-divided into seven parts, dealing with sheet or strip: 
(a) hot-rolled, (b) cold-rolled, (c) coated with tin or enamel, (d) coated with zine, 
(e) coated, n.o.p., (f) for the manufacture of butts or hinges, and (g) silicon steel. 
The specific wordings are as follows: 

7: Sheet or strip of iron or steel, corrugated or not, and whether or not with rolled 
surface pattern 

a): Hot-rolled 

. ONp.c. 10 p.c. 20 p.c. pe DES 

This one sub-section would replace many of the provisions in existing items 
381 (a), 381(b), 382(a), 382(b), 383(g), 385, 385a, 386(c), (d), (e), (f), @), (i), (&), 
(m) (ii), (n), (p), 386b, and 377e. The rates of duty applicable to this very con- 
siderable number of items vary greatly and range in toto from Free to 20 p.c. It 
is possible nevertheless, to make certain distinctions in the levels of existing rates: 
for example, the B.P. rates on the more important items range from Free to 5 
or 7} p.c., while the M.F.N. rates range from the equivalent of about 6 p.c. to 
20 p.c. The rates applicable to the end-use items are usually appreciably lower, 
most of the B.P. rates being Free, with a number of the M.F.N. rates also being 
Free and only two being over 10 p.c. Imports under the existing main items are 
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many times greater than those under the end-useitems. In considering new rates 
of duty, it was felt that if at all possible it would be desirable to arrive at one set 
of rates which would apply to practically all imports. Imports are decreasing in 
relation to Canadian production and there is no sound argument for increasing 
rates above their present overall levels. The rates recommended are therefore 
a compromise, being somewhat below those applying to the main items but above 
many of the end-use rates. The result is a tariff which does not substantially 
change the overall protection for the basic steel producers but is sufficiently 
moderate to justify a recommendation to delete most end-use items, thus spread- 
ing the duty more equitably among consumers. 


(b): Cold-rolled or cold-drawn 
D.C; 15 p.c. 25 p.c. 


This sub-item would replace certain of the provisions of existing items 381(a), 
381(b), 382(c), 382(d), 383(g), 385a, 386(b), (d), (e), (), @, Gi), (kK), @, (m)Q), 
(o), (p), (u), and 377e. The greater part of present imports enters under item ~ 
381(a) at rates of 74 p.c. B.P. and 20 p.c. M.F.N. An extensive list of end-use 
items (the 386 series) provides for importations at reduced rates for use in specific 
applications; such rates are without exception Free B.P. and generally 10 p.c. 
or less, M.F.N. 

Imports of cold-rolled steel have diminished greatly in recent years, while 
domestic output has expanded. The rates proposed are thought to be a reason- 
able compromise between the existing rates on the main items and those applying 
to the many end-use items. 


(c): Coated with tin or vitreous enamel 
10: p:¢. T5).C. 25 p.c. 


This item would replace existing items 383(a), (b), (f) and, in part, 383(g). 
The M.F.N. rate on tinplate would remain at its present level while the B.P. 
rate would be reduced to 10 p.c. Imports have been very small. Since these 
coating operations are carried on in Canada, the first by the basic steel producers, 
it is felt that the existing rates, with moderate revision, are appropriate. 


(d): Coated with zine 
x p.c. 15 pce: 25 p.c. 


This sub-item will cover such galvanized sheet or strip as has entered in the 
past under item 383(c) at 73 p.c., 174 p.c. and 20 p.c.; in part under item 383(g) 
at 10 p.c., 20 p.c. and 25 p.c.; and under two end-use items, viz.: 386(o0), at 
Free, 75 p.c. and 73 p.c. and 386(s), at Free, 74 p.c. and 20 p.c. The two latter 
have related specifically to electro-galvanized sheet or strip; under the proposed 
sub-item (d), above, no differentiation is made as regards the method by which 
the zinc has been applied. 


(e): Coated, n.o.p. 
Free 10 D.C: 20 p.c. 


This recommended section is intended to deal with any coated sheet or strip 
except those which are tinplated, galvanized or coated with vitreous enamel. It 
would replace a number of provisions at present embodied in existing items 
383(d), (e), (g), and 386(d), (f), (j). The recommended rates for this item are 
very similar to those proposed for uncoated sheet and strip. The reason for this 
relationship is that such coatings (as paint) as are applied in Canada do not 
advance the metal greatly beyond the rolling stage. On the other hand, many 
of the other more complicated coatings are not applied in Canada and the product 
must be imported. There are, therefore, sound reasons for not recommending 
rates greater than those applying to hot- or cold-rolled steel. 
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tale Hot- or cold-rolled, when imported by manufacturers of butts and 
hinges for use exclusively in the manufacture of butts and hinges, in 
their own factories 


Free 7% p.c. 10 p.c. 


This recommended item would replace existing items 386(b) and (u). 
In view of the difficulties being experienced by the beneficiaries of the existing 
items, it is felt that this classification should be retained at the rates shown. 
See note on existing items. 


(g): Hot- or cold-rolled, not more than -025 inch in thickness, containing 
not less than 2-90 per cent of silicon, coated or not, for use in the 
manufacture of electrical apparatus or parts therefor 


Free Free 123 p.c. 


This recommended item is identical with existing item 385c. Silicon sheets 
of the silicon content prescribed are produced in Canada, chiefly in the narrower 
widths of sheet, but for certain uses (e.g., electrical) such sheets frequently bear 
an insulating coating, said not to be available from domestic mills. Retention 
of the sub-item would appear to be warranted. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 8: SAW STEEL 


8(a): Plate, sheet or strip of iron or steel, not tempered or ground, nor further 
manufactured than cut to shape, without indented edges, when imported 
for use exclusively in the manufacture of saws 


Free Free 10 p.c. 


This recommended item is a continuance in substance of existing item 386(g) ; 
and in terms, of existing item ex-386(g). As explained in the note on existing 
item 386(g) (which see), the wording of the ‘‘ex’’ item has been adopted, for the 
reason that it is bound in the GATT Schedule. 

The note on existing item 386(g) reviews the evidence presented during the 
inquiry, which summarized is: No saw steel is made in Canada, nor is any likely 
to be made in the foreseeable future. This applies to both the non-tempered 
and tempered product. No sound reason was advanced for deletion of this 
particular end-use item. 


(b): Plate, sheet or strip of iron or steel, hardened, tempered or ground, not 
further manufactured than cut to shape, without indented edges, when 
imported for use exclusively in the manufacture of saws 


Free 7 D.C! Loapre: 


This recommended item is a continuance in substance of existing item 386(h) ; 
and in terms, of existing item ex-386(h). As explained in the note on existing 
item 386(h), the wording of the “ex” item has been adopted, for the reason that 
it is bound in the GATT Schedule. 

In respect of both recommended items 8(a) and (b), the reference to “hoop’ : 
and “band” has been dropped, in accordance with the terminology applied 
throughout the proposed Schedule. 

No tempered, hardened or ground saw steel is made in Canada; nor is such 
steel likely to be made in the near future. No sound reason was advanced for 
deletion of this particular end-use item. See note on existing items 386(g) and 


(h). 
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RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 9: TERNE PLATE 


9: Sheet or strip of iron or steel, coated with lead or with an alloy of lead and tin 
Free Free 15 p.c: 


This recommended item is a continuance of existing item 386e which has 
borne rates of Free, 5 p.c. and 15 p.c. The wording has been revised slightly to 
conform with that which had prevailed in Drawback Items 1045 and 1045a. 

The note on existing item 386e states rather fully the situation in Canada 
from the standpoint of the basic steel industry, on the one hand, and the users 
of terne plate, on the other. Since there is no prospect of the product being 
made in Canada in the near future, there is no reason for discontinuing this 
provision in the tariff. Moreover, in the light of certain other changes in rates 
that are recommended, (particularly the cancellation of Drawback Items 1045 
and 1045a) the Board has deemed it advisable to recommend that terne plate, 
in so far as concerns the M.F.N. tariff, be accorded the rate shown. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 10: ROLLED-EDGE STRIP 


10: Strip of iron or steel, hot- or cold-rolled, less than four inches in width, with 
rolled or milled edges, coated or not 


Free Free ies ORC 


This is a proposed new item. The imports probably to be classified there- 
under may have been entered in the past under some ten or more existing tariff 
items—i.e., almost all items in the schedules in which the word “strip” has 
appeared. Strip of this width with rolled or milled edges is not made in Canada. 
A good deal of what has been imported in the past has been for applications for 
which a raw-edge strip could not be used (e.g., for cooperage purposes: under 
existing items 384a and 386(q)); more and more, various industries are using 
strip under four inches, and more and more frequently the demand is for strip 
with a finished edge and, frequently, for a coated strip. The B.P. rates on strip, 
under existing items, vary from Free to 124 p.c.; the M.F.N. rates, from Free to 
223 p.c. By reason of generally-increased (and increasing) prices of steel, much 
of the strip that will be covered by the recommended item has been becoming 
classifiable under item 385 at Free, 12% p.c. and 15 p.c. The new rating 
recommended is believed by the Board to be in the interest of Canadian industry 
in general. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 11: STEEL FOR PIPES 


11: Plates, sheet or strip of iron or steel, hot- or cold-rolled, when imported by 
manufacturers of pipes or tubes, for use exclusively in the manufacture of 
pipes or tubes 


Free 10° pc: 15 p.c. 

_ This recommended item provides for the basic raw material (with the excep- 
tion of billets) of the pipe and tube industry. Rates formerly applicable to 
steel for this use were: 

Bessemer billets—Item 377d, at Free—5 p.c.—5 p.c. 

Other billets for seamless pipes—Under various items, but with 99 p.c. 
drawback (hence, Free). 

Skelp, so-called—Item 384, at Free—5 p.c.—5 p.c. 

Cold-rolled strip—Item 386(r), at Free—5 p.c.—5 p.c. 


The proposed item provides for an increase in duty (from 5 p.c. to 10 p.c.) 
under the M.F.N. Tariff on all flat-rolled steel for making pipes or tubes, whether 
hot-rolled or cold-rolled. So-called skelp is not substantially different from hot- 
rolled sheet or plate; and the Board sees no reason why pipe-material, flat-rolled, 
should bear a lower rate than is being recommended in respect of the comparable 
hot-rolled products, such as plate, sheet or strip. Such billets for pipes or tubes 
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as entered formerly under tariff item 377d (Free—5 p.c.—5 p.c.) or under 
Drawback Item 1028 (99 p.c.) will remain dutiable for the most part under 
recommended item No. 3(b) (Free—5 p.c.—10 p.c.). 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 12: SPECIALTY STEEL 


12: Plate or sheet of iron or steel, rolled from ingots, blooms or slabs of Canadian 
oe when imported by the manufacturer of the said ingots, blooms or 
slabs 


Free Free 20 p.c. 


This is a continuance in substance of existing item 385b, the note on which 
gives such information as was available at the time of the Board’s inquiry. As 
that note explains, item 385b was created by Order in Council in 1955; it 
permitted the Canadian producer of specialty steel, notably so-called stainless 
steel, to export his ingots, etc., to have these rolled into sheet or plate of widths 
greater than possible with his own facilities, and to import the processed forms 
resulting therefrom (chiefly, plate and wide sheet). 

It will be seen that, in re-wording the item, the phrase ‘‘of a class or kind 
not made in Canada”’ has been deleted; and that changes in the rates of duty 
have been recommended. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 13: STEEL RAILS 


13(a): Railway rails of iron or steel, of any weight, or for any purpose, punched, 
drilled, or not 


5 p.c. IOp.6; 20 p.c. 


This item continues in effect, as regards wording, existing item 387, the note 
on which please see. It will in future cover such imports of grooved or girder 
rails (for electric tramway use) as have been classifiable in the past, at rates of 
Free, $7.00 and $7.00, under tariff item 387c, the deletion of which is now 
recommended. See note on existing item 387c. 

In the opinion of the Board, the rolling of steel rails is not essentially different 
(if at all) from the rolling of such related primary steels as structurals, plate, etc. 
For that reason, there would seem to be no reason why the same rates of duty 
should not apply. Therefore, it is recommended that the specific duty heretofore 
applicable to item 387 be replaced by the ad valorem rates shown above. 


(b): Fish plates, splice bars, rail joints, tie plates, of iron or steel 
per ton $5.00 $7.00 $8.00 
This recommended item is a continuance of existing item 387a, unchanged 
as to rates of duty and amended in wording solely by the deletion of “railway ties 
(of iron or steel). Steel ties appear to have been used very little, if at all, in 
Canadian railroad construction or maintenance. See the note on existing item 
3874. 


(c): Rails (track) of iron or steel, other than railway rails, further manu- 
factured than hot-rolled, with other sections, arched or not, welded 
thereto or not 

Free 123 p.c. fa OAC 
This recommended item is a continuance of existing item 388g, the note on 


which please see for information in detail. No changes in wording or in rates of 
duty are recommended. 
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RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 14: CERTAIN FORGINGS 


14: Forgings of iron or steel, hollow, rough-machined or not, not less than 
12 inches in internal diameter; all other forgings, solid or otherwise, rough- 
turned or rough-machined or not, of a weight of 20 tons or more 

Ouece 20 p.c. 30 p.c. 

This recommended item is, in essence, existing tariff item 392a, which bears 
rates of Free, 15 p.c. and 30 p.c. The words in the latter “in any degree of 
manufacture’ have been deleted as being ambiguous in their context and some- 
what difficult of administration. 

The note on existing item 392a explains not only the operation of the 
existing item but outlines the arguments pro and con that were entered at the 
sittings by the domestic manufacturers who forge heavy ingots of their own 
pouring, and by the representative of the British Iron and Steel Federation. 
After full consideration of the information elicited at the inquiry, the Board 
recommends the change in rates indicated above. 


RECOMMENDED ITEM No. 355b: METAL ALLOYS 


355b: Metal alloy strip or tubing—not being such strip or tubing as accords 
with the Definition of ‘‘Steel’”’, in Section 2(e) of the Customs Tariff— 
containing not less than thirty per cent by weight of nickel and twelve 
per cent by weight of chromium, for use in Canadian manufactures 


Free Free 20 p.c. 


The purpose of the amended wording is to ensure that such metal alloy strip 
or tubing as is essentially steel-alloy strip or tubing will hereafter be regarded 
as falling within the tariff item grouping intended to cover alloyed steel strip 
and alloyed steel tubing. 


RECOMMENDED DRAWBACK ITEM No. 1005 


1005: Steel, when used in the manufacture of cutlery... Drawback of 99 p.c. 

Existing Drawback Item 1005 provides for drawback of duties of 99 p.c. 
on steel used in the manufacture of cutlery or stove trimmings. In the light of 
the situation outlined in the note on existing item 1005 (which see), the Board is 
recommending that such drawback in future be at the same rate (99 p.c.) but 
that the same apply only in respect of cutlery. 


RECOMMENDED DRAWBACK ITEM No. 1009 


1009: Steel, when used in the manufacture of files... Drawback of 60 p.c. 
As a consequence of the information put on record at the public sittings, as 
reflected in the note on existing Drawback Item 1009, the Board recommends the 


continuance of a drawback of 60 p.c., restricted, however, to steel used in the — 
manufacture of files. 


RECOMMENDED DRAWBACK ITEM No. 1023 


1023: Hot-rolled hexagon bars of iron or steel, when used in the manufacture of 
cold-rolled or cold-drawn bars of iron or steel. .. Drawback of 60 p.c. 
As explained in the note on existing Drawback Items 1023 and 1025, — 
Bessemer hexagons are not produced in Canada. The existing drawback of 
99 p.c. on imports of Bessemer hexagons under item 1025 has become inoperative 
because of the fact that the price of such hexagons has risen beyond four cents — 
per pound. At present, therefore, only Drawback Item 1023 is of any value to 
the cold-rolling and cold-drawing industry. 
__ Under the Board’s recommendations, the M.F.N. rate on cold-rolled bars 
will drop from 20 p.c. to 123 p.c.; and on cold-drawn bars, from 20 p.c. to 123 p.c. 


a is prepared to recommend continuance of Drawback Item 1023, at a rate of 
D.c. 
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EXISTING TARIFF DEFINITIONS 


Interpretation 


2. (1) In this Act, and in any other Act relating to the Customs, 


(c) “hoop, band and strip” when applied to iron or steel mean flat forms 
not more than fourteen inches in width and less than 0-1875 inch in 
thickness; 


(e) ‘iron’ includes ‘“‘steel’’; 


(t) ‘plate’? when applied to iron or steel means a rectangle, circle or sketch 
as cut in a plate mill, more than fourteen inches in width and 0-1875 - 
inch or more in thickness, with variations from such thickness not 
exceeding 0-015 inch; 


(k) “rolled iron” or “rolled steel’? means iron or steel hot rolled only; 


(m) “sheet”? when applied to iron or steel means a rectangle more than 
fourteen inches in width and less than a plate in thickness. 


Of the above five Definitions relating to iron or steel: 

Those designated by the letters (c), (i) and (m) have been retained in 
revised form (see notes on proposed Definitions) ; 

Those designated by the letters (e) and (k) have been recommended for 


deletion as being not in accord with the new Definitions or with the nomenclature ~ 
of the proposed tariff schedule. 
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EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


pe EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 355b: METAL ALLOYS 

—355b: Metal alloy strip or tubing, containing not less than thirty per cent by 
-—s weight of nickel and twelve per cent by weight of chromium, for use in 
a Canadian manufactures 

i Free Free 20 p.c. 


This item came under review (although not in the Terms of Reference) 
because alloys essentially of steel (and, hence, more properly classifiable with the 
Iron and Steel group) enter thereunder. The note on the proposed amended 
item is self-explanatory. 2 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 374: PIG IRON 


: Pig iron, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5011 and 5012) 
per ton $1.50 $2.50 $2.50 


__ This is the only item in the Tariff which refers specifically to pig iron. Pig 
iron may enter, of course, under various end-use items (notably item 442) but 
statistics as to imports are available only as regards items 374 and 442. 
Item 374 was last revised in 1930, and then only as regards number and 
wording. 

_ Production: Canada has for many years been virtually self-sufficient as 
regards pig iron for both steel-furnace and foundry uses. The production in 
1954 amounted to more than 2,000,000 tons and in 1955 to 3,213,764 tons. 


4 Imports: Historically, negligible. In 1954, about 20,000 tons and in 1955, 
(14,218 tons, the United States being chief supplier. 


_ _ Lxports: Fairly substantial, and entirely to the United States: 203,000 tons 
in 1954 and 255,592 tons in 1955. Algoma Steel was the exporter. 


Ad valorem equivalent of duties paid on imports from the United States: 
Bt 1954: dutiable (item 374)....3-4 p.c. 
pity - 1955: dutiable (item 374)....3-5 p.e. 


On small imports from other countries, notably the United Kingdom and 
Spain, the ad valorem incidence ranged in 1954 from 8 p.c. to 7 p.c. 

No change was suggested by the applicant companies respecting the free 
entry of pig iron under sueh items as item 442. 

_ U.S.A. Duty: 60 cents per ton. 

2 Bound Rates: Neither the B.P. nor the M.F.N. rate is bound under GATT. 
i _ Alloy-surtax: Does not apply to existing items. 

Fe? Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 1(a). 

Relative to the request of the basic producers for ad valorem rates of 5 p.c. 
: c. and 10 p.c., no objection was expressed at the Inquiry by users, provided 
t the ad valorems that might be substituted have no more incidence than that 


the specific duties as of today. 


: EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 376: SPONGE IRON 
76: Sponge iron—(s.c. 5024) 
. epee Free Free Free 
‘ This item was inserted in the Tariff in 1930, rated as at present. 
a _ Production: Not recorded, if any. ; 
ae Imports: In 1954, 118 tons valued at $14,005, all from. the United States. 
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Exports: Nil. 
Sponge iron has not lived up to the promises of 1930 but there is reason to 
believe that it may yet become a factor of some importance to the steel industry. 


Bound Rates: Bound Free to the United Kingdom (GATT note) ; 
Bound Free to Sweden (Annecy). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 1(b). ae 
The basic producers withdrew their request for a change in this item. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 377: INGOTS, N.O.P. 


377: Ingots, of iron or steel, n.o.p.—(s.c. portion of 5022) 
per ton $1.50 $3.00 $3.00 


This item, at one time intended to be the main and substantive tariff item 
for ingots, was last revised in 1930, when it was rated as at present. 


Production: Amounted in 1954 to 3,113,791 tons, practically all of which 
was retained, for further processing, in the basic mills where it was produced. 
In 1955, the corresponding figure for Canadian production was 4,441,743 tons. 


Imports: Government statistics do not show the tonnage or value of imports 
under this item, per se. Statistical classification 5022 covers not only such 
ingots as were dutiable under tariff item 377, but also a range of somewhat 
similar basic forms (cogged ingots, blooms, etc.) imported under item 377c (q.v.) 
for making into forgings. As the rates on item 377c are quite different (Free, 
$3.00, $3.00) it is not possible to determine precisely either the value per ton of the 
ingots, n.o.p. or the ad valorem equivalent of the duties collected thereon. Under 
the joint-classification 5022, imports, entirely from the United States, were as 
follows: 


1954 1955 
COTES Ai cine ih ee eb daa ed 1,079 1,114 
DA Seas ee nee oe RR a ae 115,151 135 , 964 


The average value of the grouped-imports was, in 1954, $106 per ton and in 
1955, $122 per ton. 


EHzports: Not too much attention should be paid to the figures shown in 
Appendix B regarding exports of ingots from Canada. This country is not an 
exporter of ingots in any real sense—indeed, a considerable portion of such small 
exports as may be recorded in any year comprises Canadian-produced ingots 
which are exported (to the United States) and, after rolling, re-imported for 
further processing in the mills where they were poured. 


Ad valorem equivalents: For what this figure is worth, since it covers two 
completely different yet inseparable groups of forms, the ad valorem equivalent 
of imports from the United States, under import classification 5022, was in 
1954 about 2-8 p.c. and in 1955, 2-4 p.c. . 


U.S.A. Duties: On the group of basic forms similar to ingots, it would appear 
that the United States duty varies from about 8 p.c. to about 124 p.c. (depending 
frequently upon the alloyed content, if any). . 

Bound Rates Item 377: No rates bound. 

Item 377c: B.P. bound at Free (GATT note); 
M.F.N. rate bound at $3.00 (at request of the 
United Kingdom). 


aes Alloy-surtax: The existing alloy surtax applies to item 377 , but not to item 
Cc. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 2(a), (b). 
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EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 377a: BLOOMS, ETC. 


377a: Blooms, cogged ingots, slabs, billets, n.o.p., sheet bars, of iron or steel, 
by whatever process made, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5020) 


per ton $2.50 $4.50 $4.50 
GATT 4.00 


_ This item was intended to cover the general run of imports of the most 
primary forms other than the “ingots, n.o.p.’”’ covered by item 377. 


Production: See note under existing item 377. 
Imports: Under statistical classification 5020. 


1954 1955 
S36 bites ede EGY iS orden lid 1,691 403 
ssi i 172 ,288 43 ,750 
D6 a as Reena ile ein MOUS Ace eee 102 oe 
be Ed Sons Rabb anh 38 ,439 15,181 


The value, per ton, on imports in 1954 from United States was $102; from 
_ United Kingdom over $375. 


Exports: See note under existing item 377. 


| Ad valorem equivalents: 
| : 1954 1955 


U.S.A. Duties: See note under existing item 377. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at $2.50 (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at $4.00 to U.S.A. 


Alloy-surtax: The alloy-surtax under item 389 at present applies. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 2(a), (b); 3. 


¥ EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 377b: INGOTS, ETC. 


377b: Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, slabs, billets, n.o.p., of iron or steel, valued 
at not less than three cents per pound, when imported by manufacturers 
of steel for use exclusively in the manufacture of steel, in their own fac- 
tories, under regulations prescribed by the Minister—(s.c. 5021) 
Free Free 5 0G 
This item was last revised in 1930, when it was rated as at present. 


Production: No precise data available as regards ingots, etc., valued by the 
pound. See general production data under note on item 377. 


Imports: 1954 1955 
Mem UGA, Fatt Tonal! dea 1,659 2,182 
ie, ieee! 405 ,000 657,177 

exbelorum. 2... LODS. 0.9.0 > 999 _- 

NAG OPE » IS 60 , 629 _- 

CO Ler eS ISAS. Negligible — 


Exports: See note on existing item 377. 


The import data above reveal that the average value per ton of imports ex 
United States in 1954 was over $240 and in 1955, $300; ex Belgium, in 1954, 
about $60. Increases in recent years in steel generally have been such that, to 
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the extent that the importers (i.e., “manufacturers of steel’) can qualify for re- 
course to this item, more and more of the total imports they require or seek to 
secure have become eligible for entry under this end-use classification. This is 
the item under which Vanadium Alloys Steel, Canada, imports its specialty— 
steel ingots or billets, for conversion in Canada into poundage-bars, dutiable at 
present under the M.F.N. Tariff at 123 p.c. } 


Alloy-surtax: Does not at present apply to item 377b. 
Bound Rates: No rates bound. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 2(a), (b); 3. 


At the public hearing, the validity of the “not less than 3 cents per pound” 
qualification was questioned, in view of present day values. Almost all steel, 
including carbon steel of all grades and qualities, is today worth more than three 
cents per pound. Hence, it was claimed by the basic producers (of both carbon — 
and specialty steels) that an item which, when created, had been intended to 
cover expensive so-called ‘“‘poundage steels” (very little, if any, of which were 
being produced in Canada in 1930, at last revision) was now—solely by reason — 
of increases in values—applying to the imports of more and more ranges, kinds — 
and types of steel, thus removing from the domestic producer any tariff protection 
on much of the steel he does and can produce. In this connection, it must be 
borne in mind that probably not more than ten or twelve firms in Canada would 
be recognized by the Customs authorities as being “‘manufacturers of steel’’. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 377c: FORGING INGOTS 


377c: Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, slabs, billets, n.o.p., of iron or steel, of a 
class or kind not made in Canada, when imported by manufacturers of | 
forgings for use exclusively in the manufacture of forgings, in their own 
ee under regulations prescribed by the Minister—(s.c. portion of | 


per ton Free $3.00 $3.00 


This is an end-use item, involving a class-or-kind distinction; by far the | 
most important item in the entire group covered by the item is “‘ingots’’. 


Production: See note under existing item 377. 


Imports: ings os ‘“ 73 ica) Ke 
Exports: ae “ “ Gcag ke 
Ad valorem equivalents: “ ee be 
CE Ses Buies: i 6 ‘6 cena 


Bound Rates: The B.P. rate is bound to the United Kingdom under the note 
accompanying GATT (Geneva). The M.F.N. rate is bound at $3.00 (Geneva) | 
at request of the United Kingdom. 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply at present to item 377c. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 2(a), (b); 3. 


y As the item now stands, the Customs authorities have to administer the 
class or kind” provision therein on the basis of such criteria as they deem 
appropriate; these might be considerations of weight, cross-section, internal or 
external diameter, etc. Since import data re tonnages and values of the goods 
entered thereunder are not segregated statistically, it is not possible to arrive at 
any precise conclusion as to the trade represented by the tariff item; hence, 
ad valorem equivalents of the M.F.N. duty of $3.00 per ton are not ascertainable. © 
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Certain of the basic producers—notably Dosco and Dofasco—themselves 
forge some of their ingots into heavy forgings. Canada Foundries and Forgings, 
with plants at, Brockville and Welland, make heavy forgings from (heavy) 
Ingots weighing 20,000 pounds or more; ingots of this size, it contended, (while 
poured in Canada by Dosco and by Algoma for their own use) were not available 
commercially. For this reason, Canada Foundries and Forgings not only op- 
posed cancellation of existing item 377c but urged the creation of a new item, to 

_ cover “forging ingots, round, corrugated, weighing not less than 20,000 (or even 
30,000) pounds” on a duty-free basis. This request, while not welcomed by the 
basic group, was not wholly rejected by them at the public hearings. 
Finished forgings enter for the most part under: 


Item 392...... 173 p.c. 2735 p.c. 30 p.c. 
22% p.c. 


Item. 392a..... Free 15» p.e: 30 p.c. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 377d: BESSEMER BILLETS 


377d: Billets of steel of Bessemer quality, when imported by manufacturers of 
seamless steel tubes for use exclusively in the manufacture of seamless 
tubes, in their own factories—(s.c. 5019) 


Free 5 p.c. 5 p.c. 


The use of Bessemer billets in the making of seamless tubes has almost 
disappeared and the history of the above item over the past decade or more is 
evidence of that fact. 


Production: Not available. 

Imports: Nil in 1954; nil in 1955, 

Exports: Nil. 

U.S.A. Duties: See note on items 377 and 377a. 
Bound Rates: No bound rates. 

Alloy-surtax: Does not apply to present item. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 3(b). 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 377e: WROUGHT IRON FORMS 


7. 7e: Wrought or puddled iron in the form of billets, bars, rods, sheets, strips 
. or plates 
Free (B.P. rate only) 


General Note: This item, created in 1932 at the request of the United King- 
dom, is inoperative and has been so for years. No imports; no production 
commercially; no bound margins; no request for continuance. If deleted, any 
particular form of wrought iron would fall under the substantive item for that 
form: e.g., wrought iron bars would be “bars”. This will apply throughout the 
Schedule. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 377f: ROUNDS AND SQUARES 


377f: Bars or rods, of iron or steel, hot rolled, viz.:— 

t Rounds over 4% inches in diameter and squares over 4 inches 

oe per ton Free $7.00 $7.00 

ar (GALT 6.00 | a 
This item was inserted in the Customs Tariff in 1937; it brought into force 
a concession in the Canada-United Kingdom Trade Agreement of 1987—the 
elimination of duty and binding of free entry under the B.P. The M.F.N. rate 
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was bound at $7.00 in the Canada-United States Agreement of 1938. The 
larger sizes of rounds and squares were not produced in Canada at the time of 
these Agreements and it was intended that the concessions would permit their 
entry at reduced rates of duty. 


Production: Not separately recorded. 


Imports: Usually have ranged between one and two thousand tons per 
annum; about 3 p.c. of total bar and rod imports. Since 1953 imported tonnages 
have declined each year. The United States has supplied over 70 p.c. with th 
United Kingdom shipping most of the balance—472 tons in 1955. 


Exports: Nil. 


Ad valorem equivalent: In 1955 this amounted to approximately 4-4 p.c. 
on imports from the United States. | 


U.S.A. Duties: It would appear that these vary from 8 to 13-5 p.c. with 
additional duties if specified alloying metals are present. 7 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at Free (GATT note); 
M.F.N. rate bound at $6.00 per ton to Benelux (Geneva) 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 5(a). 


At the public hearing, representatives of the Canadian basic steel producers 
confirmed that this item had been inserted into the Tariff at a time when the 
larger sizes of rounds and squares were not produced in Canada. They stated 
that larger sizes are now being made in Canada and recommended that this 
item be deleted. The Canadian Institute of Steel Construction recommended | 
that rates of $4.25 per ton B.P. and $7.00 M.F.N. apply. These are the rates 
currently in force re item 378(a). The proposal to delete. this item was not 
opposed by domestic users, either at the public hearing or in briefs submitted 
to the Board. The representative of the British Iron and Steel Federation 
pointed out that imports from the United Kingdom were small and stated that 
they were complementary to Canadian production. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 378: BARS AND RODS 


Item 378 is the parent item in the Customs Tariff under which bars and rods 
are classified. Its four sub-divisions describe bars and rods on the basis of 
method of production and of processing. For many years, most imports entered 
under 378(a)—hot-rolled—but the major part of bar and rod imports now enter 
under other sub-divisions and, in particular, under 378(d), which provides for 
hot-rolled bars or rods valued at 4 cents or more per pound. Price increases in 
recent years have priced most bars at over 4 cents and left only a small residue 
under 378(a). Item 378 also embraces lightweight billets in bar sizes. The 
divisions of item 378 are as follows: 


378: Bars and rods, of iron or steel; billets, of iron or steel weighing less than 
60 pounds per lineal yard :—(s.c. 5071) 
(a) Not further processed than hot rolled, n.o.p. 
per ton $4.25 $7.00 $7.00 


This item was last revised in 1930, when the rates were identical with those | 
currently in force. 


Production: Total production of hot-rolled bars and sections was 528,521 
tons in 1954 and 708,494 tons in 1955. Production of wire rods amounted to 
an additional 275,121 and 357,775 tons. 1 
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Imports: The volume of imports under this item has decreased steadily in 


_ post-war years. In 1955 they amounted to 1,831 tons, about -3 p.c. of domestic 


production. ‘This trend reflects the steadily increasing price of bars and rods, 
which are no longer classified under item 378(a) once their value reaches 4 cents 


_perpound. The upturn in imports under this item in 1954 reflects the depressed 


prices in that year. Imports have been from the United Kingdom, the United 
States and Benelux. 


Exports: These have shown substantial fluctuation. This reflects the fact 
that Canadian steel producers do not normally promote sustained commercial 
export sales; rather shipments abroad are usually on the basis of special 
arrangements. 

1948 1950 1952 1954 


EONS. tte we. 49,044 15,615 30 , 563 5 , 204 


Ad valorem equivalents: In 1955 the ad valorem equivalent of imports from 
the United States was approximately 10 p.c. There were no imports from 


_ British countries in 1955; in 1954 the B.P. rate was the equivalent of 5-4 p.c. 


U.S.A. Duties: Range from 8 to 13-5 p.c. with additional charges for certain 


alloying metals. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at $4.25 per ton (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at $7.00 per ton to the United States (Geneva). 


_ Alloy-surtax: Item 389 provides for the application of a 5 p.c. surcharge to 
imports under item 378(a), if they contain certain specified alloying metals. 
However, imports under 378(a) are limited to bars and rods valued at under four 
cents a pound, therefore little or no alloyed steel enters under this item, the 


_ value of alloyed steel being much above 4 cents per pound. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 3; 5(a). 


The shift in classification (by reason of changing values) from item 378(a) 
to 378(d) means that the major part of bar and rod imports from the United 
Kingdom now enter duty free (they were previously dutiable at $4.25 a ton) 
and enjoy a greater margin of preference. This results not only from the reduced 


_B.P. rate but also from the fact that the M.F.N. rate is higher under (d) than 


under (a). 

At the public hearings, representatives of the basic steel producers asked 
that item 378(a) be deleted from the Customs Tariff. They stated that it was 
possible that prices of imported steel, particularly from Europe, might well fall 


_ below 4 cents a pound in the future and the $7.00 M.F.N. rate would then apply. 
_ They needed a higher duty as protection in possible periods of surplus supply, 


when imported prices were likely to be reduced. 

The request for the deletion of this item was opposed at the hearing by a 
number of steel-consuming industries. The representatives of Canada Foundries 
and Forgings were in this group and stated that they faced strong import compe- 
tition on their finished products. This firm receives rebates of duties on its 


imported steels under drawback items 1006 and 1009, and argued for the 
retention of these low duty privileges. Finished products produced by their 


firm are protected by duties ranging from 10 to 223 p.c. Basic steel represent- 


—atives commented that since the price of their steel is below that of imported 


steel, before the payment of duties, an increase in duties would not increase 


costs, since all the sizes required by Canada Foundries and Forgings are available 


from Canadian mills. 
The Canadian Institute of Steel Construction requested that 378(a) be 


i ith i this 
retained with its present rates of duty and that 378(d) be deleted. Under th: 
suggestion the bull of imported hot-rolled bars and rods would once again 
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be classified under (a), at $4.25 per ton B.P., and $7.00 M.F.N. The basic steel 
producers pointed out that the rate of duty on many fabricated steels, produced 
by the steel fabricators, is 174 B.P. and 25 p.c., M.F.N. 

The representative of John Inglis Co. Limited stated that in recent years 
price increases had resulted in all of their imports being classified under item 378 (d) 
at 124 p.c. M.F.N. He argued that this rate is not required since Canadian 
prices are close to those of United States steel producers. He therefore urged 
that item 378(d) be deleted and that imports at present dutiable under this item 
be classified under 378(a) at the rates at present applicable to that item. 

The Morrow Screw and Nut Company Limited stated that its finished 
products are in keen competition with imports and any increase in duties on its raw 
materials could cause great hardship. Some of this company’s imported steel 
enters under 378(a), although the greater part is classified under 378(d). In 
former years, when most bars could be imported under 378(a), drawback items 
1023 and 1025 were used extensively in obtaining rebate of duties paid by this 
firm. . 

The automobile industry, represented by the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce, stated that it did not import under item 378(a) and that its Canadian 
purchases of steel of the types classifiable under this item amounted to 189 tons 
in 1954. Its main comments on bars and rods are therefore dealt with under 
item 378(d). 

378: Bars and rods, of iron or steel; billets, of iron or steel weighing less than 
60 pounds per lineal yard :— 
(b) Not further processed than hammered or pressed, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5074) 
LOU pick 29 p.c. 30 p.c. 
GATT 20 pic. 

This item was established in 1930 and the wording remains unchanged. 
The B.P. rate was reduced in 1937 from 15 p.e. 

Production: Not separately shown. 

Imports: Very small; 225 tons in 1954 and 73 tons in 1955. 

Exports: Not separately shown. 


U.S.A. Duties: From 8 to 138-5 p.c. with additional charges for certain 
alloying metals. 


Bound Rates: B.P. rate bound at 10 p.c. (GATT note); 
M.F.N. rate bound at 20 p.c. to the United States (Torquay). 


Alloy-surtax: Five p.c. surtax applies to imports under this item if valued 
under 63 cents. In 1955 the average value of such imports was in excess of 20 
cents per pound. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 3; 5(c). 


The basic steel producers made no proposals to change this item. No 


Ereeses of substance were made, at the public hearings, by importers or users 
of bars. 


378: Bars and rods, of iron or steel; billets, of iron or steel weighing less than 
60 pounds per lineal yard :— 
(c) Cold rolled, drawn, reeled, turned or ground, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5072) 


LOSD 68 25 p.c. 30 p.c. 
GATT 20 p.e. i 


This item was established in 1930; in 1937 the B.P. rate was reduced from 
15 to 10 p.e. 


Production: Small, in relation to hot-rolled bars—28,651 tons in 1954 and 
45,262 tons in 1955. Levels of output have fluctuated considerably. 
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_ Imporis: Since 1951 imports have been declining generally; they have made 
up slightly more than 20 p.c. of domestic supply in recent years: 


we s 


1951 1953 1954 1955 


= PONS os ¥,.413,10;850 13 ,549 8,502 12,378 
Be Exports: Not separately shown. 
BSe U.S.A. Duties: From 8 to 13-5 p.c. with additional charges for certain 
alloying metals. 
Bound Rates: B.P. bound at 10 p.c. (GATT note): 
BRS M.F.N. bound at 20 p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


___ Alloy-surtax: Provision is made under 389 for the application of a surcharge 
of 5 p.c. on imports valued at not more than 63 cents per pound and containing 
certain alloying metals. In 1955 the average value of imports under this item 
was over 10 cents so that the surtax would not apply to the bulk of such imports. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 3; 5(b), (c). 


The basic steel producers made no proposals to change this item. No 
proposals in this regard were received from users or importers. Importers under 
this item are the saw, chain saw and automobile parts industry. The latter 
stated that they purchased cold-rolled bars abroad because of short supplies in 
Canada. 

378: Bars and rods, of iron or steel; billets, of iron or steel weighing less than 
) 60 pounds per lineal yard :— 

(d) Hot rolled, valued at not less than 4 cents per pound, n.o.p.—(s.c. 

5073) 
Free 123 p.c. 15 pre. 


_ This item was established in 1930; in 1932 the B.P. rate was reduced from 


Production: Total production of hot-rolled bars has usually exceeded 700,000 
tons in recent years: 


1951 1953 1954 1955 


OS er rae 763 ,005 732,275 528 ,521 708 ,494 


: Imports: The overall trend has been downward, although the demand for 
steel in 1955 caused an upturn: 
; 1951 1953 1954 1955 


Lome. 2895) LIT S757 58 , 702 29 ,391 47 ,230 

. ; _ Imports under this item and item 442 (farm machinery) account for the bulk 
of imported bars and rods. ‘Total imports of hot-rolled bars and rods under all 
items, expressed as percentages of production, are as follows: 

‘..: : 


1951 1953 1954 1955 


iti: lp an 13-0 8-2 7:8 7:8 

- Most imports are from the United States. 

oe Exports: See comments under 378(a). 
U.S.A. Duties: From 8 to 13-5 p.c. with an additional charge for certain 
alloying metals. 
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Bound Rates: B.P. rate bound at Free (GATT note); _ 
M.F.N. rate bound at 123 p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 3; 5(a). 


Since most steel is now valued at over 4 cents per pound, more steel in the 
form of bars enters under this item than under any other item. Asa consequence, 
numerous representations were received from users and importers. The basic 
steel producers recommended that this item be deleted and replaced by a new 
bar item, with rates of 10 p.c., 15 p.c. and 20 p.c. 

The British Iron and Steel Federation was concerned with the proposed 
deletion of this item since the existing margin of preference is 123 p.c. whereas 
under the proposed item it would be 5 p.c., a loss of 74 p.c. in margin. Canadian 
steel producers stated that this item had originally been established to admit 
British specialty steel into Canada duty free. Now that the price of practically 
all steel was over 4 cents per pound, carbon steel also entered duty free. This 
was not the intent of the item since item 378(a) was established in 1930 to cover 
imports of carbon steel. 

The Canadian Institute of Steel Construction recommended that item 378(d) - 
be deleted and that all hot-rolled bars be dutiable at $4.25 per ton, $7.00 and 
$7.00. This would reduce the M.F.N. rate from 123 p.c. to $7.00 on the fabri- 
cators’ raw materials—bars. The basic steel producers pointed out that the 
protection on many fabricated steels is from 17} p.c. to 25 p.c. 

The John Inglis Co. Limited stated that they import under item 378(d) 
and they consider the M.F.N. rate of 123 p.c. to be unnecessary, since Canadian 
prices are very similar to those in the United States. This company therefore 
urged the cancellation of this item and the classification of bars under 378(a) 
at $7.00 a ton M.F.N. This company emphasized that it was facing stiff import 
competition on its finished products and must therefore keep its costs to a 
minmum. ; 

The Morrow Screw and Nut Company Limited stated that it must import 
some of its steel requirements under item 378(d) at 124 p.c., thus increasing its 
costs. It stated that resort to imports was necessary since—(1) for wire rods, 
there is only one source of supply in Canada, which is unable to supply all 
Morrow Screw’s needs; (2) the one Canadian supplier is also a producer of finished 
screws, nuts, etc.; (8) an increase in duty would increase the advantage of this 
competitor/supplier who does not have to import; (4) leaded bars are not made 
in Canada; (5) other types of bars are not available in a complete range of sizes. 
This company had greatly expanded its facilities within the year and had 
increased its demand for rods by 400 p.c. It receives an average of 20 p.c. 
protection on its finished products. 

The Nicholson File Company of Canada Ltd. stated that it imported bars 
under item 378(d) at 125 p.c. for manufacture into files and rasps, which are 
Free under the B.P. and dutiable at 224 p.c. M.F.N. Imports of steel for the 
manufacture of files are, however, subject to 60 p.c. drawback under item 1009. 
This firm stated that its finished products faced import competition on a con- 
siderable scale and requested that it be permitted to obtain its steel requirements 
on a duty free basis. Canadian mills do not roll file steel because of its high 
carbon content, from 1-15 to 1-50 p.c. Rolling this type of steel is most 
difficult and many mills are unwilling to undertake the task. Representatives 
of the Canadian basic steel industry stated that there was little chance that it 
would make file steel in the near future. 

The Machine Knite Industry imports bars under this item for the manu- 
facture of industrial knives. Such bars are entirely of alloy steel of types 
produced only by Atlas Steels Limited in Canada. The knife manufacturers 
stated that they wished to have more than one source of supply. It was therefore - 
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; 
requested that the rates of duty applying under 378(d) not be increased as 
_ proposed by the basic steel producers. Instead representatives of the industry 
proposed that a special end-use item be established for imports of bars for the 
manufacture of industrial knives. They felt that this would be reasonable 
because the prices of alloy steels used for this purpose were as high as $1.50 a 
i pound. Canadian basic steel producers pointed out that two of the larger 
_ Canadian knife manufacturers are subsidiaries of United States knife producers 
' who have their own steel mills. The Canadian steel producers claimed that 
they can make the same types of steel as are imported from such mills if given 
_ the opportunity. 
: Canada Cycle and Motor Company asked that 378(d) be retained, since 
_ that company imports bars duty free from the United Kingdom. 
Ontario Steel Products Limited stated that it is one of the largest users of 
_ hot-rolled bars in Canada. It used the following tonnages: 


1953 1954 1955 
Sea, mipottedy.... yo. Be 712 1,400 1,600 
POM IVOSU IC re ons 5 ts 28 , 400 18 , 256 28 , 700 


; These imports entered under 378(d). The imports were necessary because: 
(1) Canadian basic steel producers could not meet domestic demand; (2) Canadian 
_ producers could not meet quality specifications. Any increase in the duty 
_ would increase steel costs. (The full duty has not, in fact, applied because of 
the drawback provisions of item 1007.) The end products of this firm received 
protection of 174 p.c. or 25 p.c., M.F.N. In spite of this very substantial 
spread, the company stated that it could not absorb even a moderate duty on 
_ its steel. 
Representatives of the motor vehicle industry stated that in 1954 their 
industry used 60,580 tons of domestic steel and 5,739 tons of imported steel of 
the types described under item 378(d). Imports were necessary, they said, 
‘because Canadian mills could not meet their requirements or, in some cases, 
their specifications. They therefore asked that the existing 12} p.c. M.F.N. 
rate be reduced to about $7.00 per ton, the rate applying to 378(a). The 
industry also utilizes drawback item 1007 and urged its retention. 
‘ Producers of garden tools, chains, ice skates, etc., also stated that they 
imported under item 378(d) and requested that the rates of duty not be increased. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 379: BARS AND RODS 


379: Bars or rods, of iron or steel, including billets weighing less than 60 
: pounds per lineal yard, hot rolled, as hereunder defined, under regulations 
prescribed by the Minister :— 
(a) Rods, when imported by manufacturers of horseshoe nails for use 
exclusively in the manufacture of horseshoe nails, in their own 
factories—(s.c. 5101) 
Free Free Free 


This item was last revised in 1930. 
Production: See note on existing item 378. 
Imports: Not separately recorded. 

Exports: Nil. 

Bound Rates: No rates are bound. 
Alloy-surtaz: Does not apply at present. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 5(a). 
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The lack of any statistical data re imports is a reflection of the decline in 
importance of this item. It is extremely doubtful that the cost of administering 
it is longer justified. Horseshoe nails are probably dutiable as “nails” (item 430e 
at 15 p.c., 273 p.c., 30 p.c.). | 
379: (b) Rods, in the coil, or bars, one and one-eighth of an inch in diameter 

and over, when imported by manufacturers of chain for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of chain, in their own factories—(s.c. 5102) 
per ton Free $3.50 $3.50 

Production: See note on existing item 378. 


Imports: For 1954, about 100 tons, valued at $10,000; of which 60 plus tons 
valued at $7,500 from the United States and 30 tons valued at $3,000 from | 
Belgium. Corresponding figures for 1955 are: 90 tons valued at $10,907, all 
from the United States. 

Exports: Nil. 

Bound Rates: No rates are bound. 

Alloy-surtax Does not apply. 

Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 5(a). 

The ad valorem equivalent of duties on imports from the United States in 
1954 was about 3 p.c. and slightly more in the case of Belgian imports. 


Duties on chain (disregarding all such chains as enter duty free for agricultural 
purposes) are as follows: 


Item 406(a) —wide diameter chain: Free 5) p.ck 5 p.c. 
(b) —narrow “ Rete 15 p.c. 222 pics! Qo pre 
407a —chain, n.o.p. : 1o° pc 225 pic. 3a pie: 

440f —ship-chain : Free Free Free 


At the public hearings, domestic manufacturers of chain referred to the fact 
that, apart from free-entry for various end uses, the B.P. rates on dutiable items ~ 
range from Free to 15 p.c._ Imports of chain for ships are divided about equally 
between the United States and the United Kingdom, to a total in 1954 of 
$326,000. Wide-diameter chain (item 406(a)) came chiefly from the United 
Kingdom (free) to a value in 1954 of $77,000, with $57,000 from the United 
States. Of narrow-diameter chain (item 406(b)), the United States was chief 
supplier in 1954 ($93,000) followed by the United Kingdom ($56,000) and 
Germany ($35,000). Of chain, n.o.p., (item 407a), the United States supplied 
$704,000 and the United Kingdom, $73,000. In the year 1954, on all imports 
of chain from all countries—disregarding chain for agricultural purposes but 
including silent and roller chain, of a class or kind not made in Canada—the 
ad valorem equivalent of total duties paid was about 13-5 p.c. 


379: (c) Bars, when imported by manufacturers of shovels for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of shovels, in their own factories—(s.c. 5076) 


per ton Free $2.75 $3.00 
This item was last revised in 1930. 
Production: See note under existing item 378. 


Imports: While there were no imports of bars made under this item in 1954 
and 1955, imports in 1953 had been valued at $62,000 and in 1952 at $173,000— 
in both instances, entirely from the United States. 


Exports: Nil. 

Bound Rates: There are no bound rates. 
Alloy-surtax: Not applicable to existing item. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 5(a). 
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_ Practically nothing was said at the hearings by the tool companies producing 
shovels in so far as concerns this end-use item on bars—perhaps because of no 
Imports in 1954. Also, manufacturers of shovels appear to be less concerned 
_ about bars as a raw material than about plate or sheet as such; this is covered 
by item 386(e), the note on which please see. Shovels are dutiable under item 
431, at 10 p.c., 15 p.c., 20 p.e. 

379: (d) Rods, in the coil, not over -375 inch in diameter when imported by 
yy manufacturers of wire for use exclusively in the manufacture of wire, 
ate in their own factories—(s.c. 5103) 

B per ton $2.25 $5.00 $5.00 


This item was last revised in 1930. 


Ae: _ Production: See general note re production of rods under item 378. 


Imports: In 1954, valued at $722,000, of which $309,000 was from the United 
Kingdom, $250,000 from Germany and $74,000 from the United States. In 
1953, imports had been valued at more than $1,000,000, with suppliers in the 
order named: United States, Belgium, Germany and the United Kingdom. 
The statistical picture of imports for 1955 was as follows: from the United 
Kingdom 1,668 tons valued at $148,353; Germany 4,108 tons valued at $408,801, 
and the United States 891 tons valued at $112,148. 


Ad valorem equivalents: In 1954, when the United Kingdom was chief 
‘supplier, the ad valorem equivalent of duty on imports from that country was 
about 2-7 p.c. In the case of Germany in the same year, 6-5 p.c. and United 
States, 3-5 p.c. Corresponding figures for 1955 ate: United Kingdom 2-5 p.c., 
Germany 5-0 p.c., and the United States 4-0 p.c. 


Bound Rates: There are no bound rates. 
Alloy-surtax: Does not at present apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 5(d). 


This end-use item was the subject of much discussion at the public hearings. 
Its deletion was vigorously opposed by those secondary industries which draw 
wire rods into wire and (in most instances) go on to make the wire into nails and 
other wire products. Their complaint was primarily that the Canadian pro- 
ducers of wire rods are themselves (or through subsidiaries) manufacturers of 
nails and, because of heavy demand, cannot release to the secondary group 
anything approaching their requirements of wire rods. Secondly, they drew 
attention to the low incidence of the specific duties on nails and to the severity of 
the competition faced on that product—particularly, of late, from Japan. 
Since they could not, under the terms of reference, seek an increase in the duties 
on nails, they pleaded for retention of the rates on rods; and particularly for 
the retention of tariff item 379(d) in its present form—unless, of course, it could 
be put on the free list. One company stated that wire rods represented 70 p.c. 
of the cost of production of nails. 

The duties on wire, under the B.P. Tariff, ranged from Free to 15 p.c.; 
and under the M.F.N., from 10 to 25 p.c. The nail duty most referred to at the 
hearings was that under item 430c: per cwt., 40 cts., 55 cts., 60 cts. 


379: (e) Bars of iron or steel, hot rolled, 5 inches in diameter and larger, when 
‘i ~ imported by manufacturers of polished shafting for use in their own 

factories—(s.c. 5075) 

per ton Free $7.00 $7.00 


id _ This item was last revised in 1932. 
a “ Production: See general note re production of bars, under existing item 378. 


Imports: None recorded since 1938. 
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Exports: Nil. 
Bound Rates: B.P. rate bound under GATT note (Geneva) ; 
M.F.N. rate bound to Benelux (Geneva). — 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 5(a). 


There was no discussion at the hearings specifically on this item. It may 
be that the makers of shafting now import their raw material (if at all) as “rounds” 
under item 377f (on which see note). 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 380: PLATES 


380: Plates of iron or steel, hot or cold rolled:— | 
(a) Not more than 66 inches in width, n.o.p.—(s.¢. 5121) 
per ton $4.25 $8.00 $8.00 


The purpose of this item has traditionally been to offer protection to plate 
in widths produced in Canada. By tracing the development of this item it is 
possible to obtain a fair idea of the development of Canadian plate-rolling facili- 
ties. In 1909 the Tariff used 30 inches in width as the dividing line, in 1930 it 
was 40 inches, in 1931—60 inches; this item, in its present wording and rates, 
came into force in 19382. 


Production: In 1955, Canadian production was 253,640 tons: this was 
much above prewar (1937—95,600 tons) and is the post-war high; output in 
other years was as follows: 1950, 150,857 tons; 1953, 221,818 tons; 1954, 
198,162 tons. 


Imports: A minor proportion of plate imports now enters under item 380(a), 
the reason being that the bulk is classified under item 385 (plate valued at not 
less than 5 cents per pound). While the latter item was originally intended to 
deal with only the more expensive “‘specialty”’ steels, the price of even carbon 
steel is now over 5 cents per pound. Asa result, only 14,219 tons of plate were 
imported under item 380(a) in 1955, out of a total plate importation of 134,087 
tons. Over half of total plate imports are in widths of 78 inches or less, showing 
that Canadian users import large tonnages of the widths produced in Canada. 
This dependence on external supplies is illustrated by the fact that in 1955 
imports accounted for 34-6 p.c. of total domestic supplies of plate. In recent 
years, the major portion of imports has been from the United States. 


Exports: Small, if any. 


Ad valorem equivalents: On imports from the United Kingdom in 1955, 4-7 
p.c. and on imports from the United States, 8-5 p.c. 


U.S.A. Duty: On plate valued at over 3 cents per pound, 10 p.c. 


Bound Rates: B.P. Bound at $4.25 per ton (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at $8.00 per ton to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 6(a). 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted sinc 
plates up to almost 100 inches wide can now be rolled in Canada. They asked 
that it be replaced by an item making no distinction as to widths and having 
rates of 10 p.c. B.P. and 15 p.c. M.F.N. In supporting their request for increased 
tariff protection, the basic producers stated that they had lost a considerable 
volume of plate business in British Columbia in 1954 to overseas suppliers wh 
were able to quote very low prices. Relatively high freight charges creat 
competitive difficulties, the Canadian mills stated. 
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Sees number of users of steel plate requested that the rates of duty not be 
increased. Among these were pipe, boiler, motor vehicle manufacturers and 
steel fabricators. The latter proposed that plates should be dutiable at 5 Dati 
) BLP. and 77 p.c: M.F.N. The John Inglis Co. Limited requested that plate of 
a width not made in Canada be dutiable at a reduced rate of duty. For certain 
_ purposes 1t 1s more economic to use wide plate since less welding is required. If 
_ the duty on such plate were reduced it could be used in place of the narrower 
_ domestic product. The representative of this company pointed out that there 
_ isareduced rate of $5.00 a ton for imported plate for use in boilers. ‘The delivered 
_ price of United States steel, plus this duty, was considerably above Canadian 
steel at Toronto, according to his data. This, he argued, showed there was no 
need for additional protection. 


880: Plates of iron or steel, hot or cold rolled:— 
(b) More than 66 inches in width, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5122 and 5154) 
per ton Free $6.00 $6.00 — 
; This item has retained its present wording and rates since 1932. Prior to 
that year, somewhat similar items had been included in the Tariff. The purpose 


of this item and its predecessors was to provide for the entry, at reduced rates, 
of plate in widths not rolled in Canada. 


P Production: Available statistical data do not show production by widths. 
For total output of Canadian mills see under item 380(a). 


q 
~ 


. Imports: Substantial tonnages have entered under this item; between 1950 
and 1955 the level of imports per annum ranged between 48,000 and 65,000 tons. 
The price increases of August, 1956, brought the prices of most carbon plate to 
about 5 cents per pound, which will shift imports from 380(b) into 385. Imports 
in tons have been as follows: 


1950 1953 1954 1955 
United? Kingdom ....... 0)... )4.: 31,120 5 ,424 19 , 266 11,388 
Umitedastates........ .s4/ 16,868 40,238 - 29,196 27,015 
SOUS Late. SE te ar 55 ,308 50,218 50,457 48 ,077 


. Exports: Not separately shown. 


Ad valorem equivalent of duties paid in 1955 for imports from the United 
States under this tariff item was 6-5 p.c. 


U.S.A. Duty: On plate valued over 3 cents per pound—10 p.c. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at Free (GATT note) ; 
M.F.N. bound at $6.00 to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 6(a). 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted and 
replaced by an item having rates of 10 p.c. B.P. and 15 p.c. M.F.N. A number 
of users of plate opposed this proposal; among them were producers of pipe, 
‘motor vehicles, boilers and fabricated steel. The Canadian Institute of Steel 
Construction proposed rates of 5 p.c. B.P. and 73 p.c. M.F.N. The John Inglis 
Co. Limited stated that the landed cost of plate imported from the United States 
was already 8-9 p.c. above the price of Canadian plate; therefore an increase in 
duties could not be justified. The British Iron and Steel Federation said that 
item 380(b) was the most important item under which British plate entered 
Canada. | Its elimination would harm their trade, they stated, by reducing the 
existing $6.00 per ton margin of preference. Imports from the United Kingdom 
had never amounted to more than a small proportion of Canadian production. 
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380: Plates of iron or steel, hot or cold rolled:— 
(c) Flanged, dished or curved, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5123) 
D p.c. BO. Paws 30 p.c. 
GATT 225 p.c. : 
This item was established in 1934; in 1937 the B.P. rate was reduced 
from 10 p.c.; the M.F.N. rate was reduced at Geneva in 1947. 
Production: Not available. 
Imports: Small, ranging from 1,000 to 3,000 tons per annum. 
Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duty: 10 p.c. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at Free (GATT note) ; 
M.F.N. bound at 22% p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 6(b), (¢). 


The basic steel producers made no proposals to change this item. Flanged, 
dished or curved plate is apparently not produced by them. At the public 
hearing it was stated that plate in this form is occasionally produced by one or 
two steel fabricators in Canada and is really a semi-fabricated form, in much 
the same class as fabricated structurals. For this reason, it carries much the 
same rates as fabricated steel. The John Inglis Co. Limited testified that it 
had to import practically all of its requirements of dished plate. These are used 
as “‘heads”’ in the manufacture of pressure vessels. The duty of 223 p.c. exceeds, 
in many instances, the duty applying to the finished product. This company 
therefore proposed that the M.F.N. rate applying to item 380(c) be reduced to 
$6.00 or $8.00 per ton or the ad valorem equivalent. 


380: Plates of iron or steel, hot or cold rolled :— 


(d) With igen diamond or other raised pattern on contact surface— 
(s.c. 5125 


per ton Free $8.00 $8.00 
This item was established in 1935 and has remained unchanged. 
Production: None in Canadian basic steel industry. 


Imports: Ranged from 4,500 tons in 1950 to 11,392 tons in 1955. Since 
there is no domestic production the increasing demand has been met entirely by 
rising imports, nearly all from the United States. 


Exports: Nil. 


Ad valorem equivalent: Based on the average value of imports in 1955 the 
duty was approximately 7 p.c. 


U.S.A. Duty: It would appear that the United States duty is 10 p.c. 
Bound Rates: B.P. bound at Free (GATT note); 

M.F.N. bound at $8.00 per ton to Benelux (Geneva). 
Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 6(a). 


_The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted from the 
Tariff, their reason being that it is not always essential to use plate with a surface 
pattern in many applications. To the extent that ordinary plate can be substi- 
tuted for chequered plate, Canadian mills would gain business. Furthermore, 
one Canadian producer stated that it did have the rolls for producing chequered | 
plate and was prepared to do so in widths up to 24 inches. 
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The representative of the Canadian Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
; stated that most chequered plate is used as safety tread in factories and com- 
_ mercial vehicles. He pointed out that the higher price of chequered plate 
precluded its use for applications where ordinary plate would suffice. The small 
tonnage of chequered plate used in Canada could not, he said, be economically 
rolled in Canada. 
4 The Canadian Institute of Steel Construction recommended rates of Free 
_ B.P. and 73 p.c. M.F.N. on the grounds that chequered plate is not now rolled 
in Canada. 
_. The British Iron and Steel Federation pointed out that the deletion of item 
_ 380(d) and the adoption of rates of 10 p.c. and 15 p.c. M.F.N. would reduce the 
_ margin of preference. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 381: SHEETS 


: This is the main item under which imports of steel sheets have been 
classified. However, price increases have resulted in substantial tonnages of 
sheet being classified under item 385 (sheet, etc. valued at 5 cents or over per 


381: Sheets, of iron or steel, hot or cold rolled :— 
a (a) -080 inch or less in thickness, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5127) 
1% p.c. 20 p.c. 20 p.c. 


‘ This item was established in its present wording in 1930 with rates of 73 p.c., 
123 p.c. and 123 p.c. In 1932 the M.F.N. and General rates were increased to 
20 p.c. 


j Production: Statistics for production are not sub-divided according to 
thickness. They are divided into hot- and cold-rolled, as shown: 


Production of Sheet and Strip (tons) 


1950 1953 1954 1955 
PP 'Cold*rolléd?{:.... 437 ,931 566,269 516,390 535,365 
bi Hot-rolledy_.i... 2. 755,258 1,036,619 826,648 1,198,428 


Imports: The range of imports has been between 35,000 tons (in 1954) and 
81,000 tons (in 1951). In 1955, about 66,000 tons were imported; this is about 
12 p.c. of domestic production of cold-rolled sheet and strip and 4 p.c. of hot- 
and cold-rolled. There is no noticeable trend in imports from 1950 to 1955. 
By far the major portion is from the United States. 


Exports: Not separately available. 
; U.S.A. Duties: 10 p.c. 


- Bound Rates: B.P. bound at 74 p.c. (GATT note); 
ed IEE M.F.N. bound a6 20 p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7(a), (b). 


4g The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted and 
replaced by two new items, one covering hot-rolled sheet, with rates of 10 p.e. 
and 15 p.c. and the other covering cold-rolled sheet with rates of 123 p.c. and 
173 p.c. They pointed out that the existing division of 0-08 inch in thickness 
has no meaning. This was agreed to by those present at the hearing. General 
Steel Wares, a user of sheet steel, went on record as welcoming the proposed 


reduction in the M.F.N. rate from 20 to 173 p.c. 
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A number of steel users went on record as favouring substantially reduced 
rates for certain types of sheet. Montreal Locomotive Works stated that wide 
sheets are necessary for the construction of railway equipment; since sheet of 
over 504 inches wide is not rolled in Canada, this company proposed that it should 
enter at a reduced rate. The automobile industry and automobile parts manu- 
facturers supported the proposal for a special item with respect to wide sheets. 
They stated that they were often dependent on imported sheet in even the 
narrower widths, since Canadian mills are not always able to meet their require- 
ments. 

The Canadian Institute of Stove and Furnace Manufacturers, representing 
21 companies, stated that the steel producers were not able to supply their 
requirements; claiming stiff import competition on its finished products, it 
requested that the cost of its raw materials not be increased by high tariffs. 

The John Inglis Co. Limited said that a rate of 20 p.c. may have been neces- 
sary in the past to assist Canadian steel producers but that now they have modern 
equipment and no longer need such a high rate. In support of this statement, 
the John Inglis representative said that the landed cost of United States steel, 
duty paid, was already considerably above that of Canadian steel. He therefore 
proposed lower duties than those proposed by the steel producers. 


381: Sheets, of iron or steel, hot or cold rolled:— 
(b) More than -080 inch in thickness, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5126) 
per ton $4.25 $6.00 $7.00 


Production: See note under item 381(a). 


Imports: Have ranged from 36,000 tons in 1950 to a low of 21,000 tons in 
1955 (approximately 1 p.c. of hot- and cold-rolled sheet and strip output in 1955). 
Practically all imports are from the United States. 


Exports: No statistics available. 


Ad valorem equivalents: Based on imports from the United States in 1955, 
6-6 p.c.; on imports from the United Kingdom, 3-0 p.c. 


U.S.A. Duties: 10 p.c. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at $4.25 per ton (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at $6.00 to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-suriax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7(a), (b). 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted and re- 
placed by a new item carrying rates of 10 p.c., 15 p.c., and 25 p.c. The existing 
specific rates are inadequate, they stated, to encourage the production of sheet 
steel in Canada. Nevertheless, the expansion in output of sheet steel has been 
greater than for any other form of steel. 

A number of sheet users recommended that the rates of duty applicable to 
sheet over 0-08 inch in thickness be not increased. The Canadian Institute of 
Stove and Furnace Manufacturers said that about 20 p.c. of their total imports 
entered under 3881(b); in particular, sheet for non-vitreous enamelling. In 
view of competition from imported stoves and furnaces, they asked that duties 
should not be increased. Ontario Steel Products stated that they used about 
1,200 tons per annum of sheets of over 0-08 inch in thickness. Until the present 
time this company had been able to obtain only about 300 tons from Canadian 
mills, which, it said, have produced this gauge only since 1954. However, the 
representative of Ontario Steel Products said that a Canadian mill had recently 
undertaken to supply 80 p.c. of its requirements of this gauge in the future. In 
opposing the recommended increase, this company pointed out that the extra 
duty alone would amount to $18.50 a ton on pre-August 1956 price levels. 
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EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 382: HOOP, BAND OR STRIP 
These items were established in order to segregate hoop, band or strip (steel 
in narrow widths) from sheet (steel in wider sections). 
382: Hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(a) Hot rolled, -080 inch or less in thickness, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5112) 


D p.c. 15 p.c. 15 p.c. 
CANT 123 p.e. 


This item was established in 1930 in its present wording with rates of 73 


Bhat 9% p.c..and 122 .p:¢.. In 1932, the rates were revised to 73 p.c., 15 p.c., 


and 15 p.c.; in 1937, the B.P. was reduced to 5 p.c. under a trade agreement with 
ue United Kingdom; in 1948, the M.F.N. rate was reduced to 124 p.c. under 
abe 


Production: Not available. 
Imports: From all countries: 
1950 1953 1954 1955 


CODE 96 sts Horta ice 1,918 153 648 537 


The United States is the major supplier in most years, although the United 
Kingdom shipped substantial tonnages in 1950, 1951 and 1954. 


U.S.A. Duty: Apparently 12% p.c. 


- Bound Rates: B.P. bound at 5 p.c. (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at 12% p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(a); 10. 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted and that 
imports of hoop, etc. enter under the same item as sheet. In support of their 
proposal they said that the existing division based on thickness has no meaning 
since all gauges are now rolled in Canada; furthermore, there is no logic in the 
many diverse rates which apply to item 382, they contended. 

Certain steel users opposed the proposal to increase the M.F.N. rate to 15 
p.c. on the ground that it would increase their costs. 

Both producers and users agreed that this item is of much less importance 
than formerly, since hoop, etc. valued over 5 cents per pound now enters under 


_ item 385. 


382: Hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(b) Hot rolled, more than -080 inch in thickness, n.o.p.—(s.c.5113) 
perton $3.00 $8.00 $8.00 
GATT 7.00 
This item was established in 1930 in its present wording with rates of $4.25, 
$6.00 and $7.00 per ton. In 1932 the rates were revised to $4.00, $8.00 and 
$8.00 per ton. The B.P. rate was reduced to $3.00 under a trade agreement with 
the United Kingdom; the M.F.N. rate was reduced to $7.00 in 1948 under GATE. 
Production: Not available. 
Imports: 1950 1953 1954 1955 


EAS Seer eg rion recs Ae 3,255 2,130 1,636 1,936 


The United States is the chief supplier, with considerably smaller tonnages 
being shipped from the United Kingdom. 


Exports: Not available. 
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Ad valorem equivalents: B.P. in 1955, 4:7 p.c.; M.F.N.—based on imports 
from the United States in 1955, 8 p.c. 


U.S.A. Duty: Apparently 123 p.c. : 
Bound Rates: B.P. bound at $3.00 per ton (GATT note); 


M.F.N. bound at $7.00 per ton to the United States (Geneva). 
Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(a); 10. 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted (see com- 
ments under item 382(a)). Manufacturers of motor vehicles, motor vehicle parts, 
and pipes opposed any increase in rates stating that they must import and that 
the proposed rates of 15 p.c. or 174 p.c., as recommended, would increase their 
costs. It was generally agreed that item 385 had largely superseded this item. 


382: Hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(c) Cold rolled or cold drawn, -080 inch or less in thickness, n.o.p.— _ 

(s.c. 5114) 
% p.c. 20 p.c. 20 p.c. 


This item was established in 1930 in its present wording with rates of 72 
p.c., 124 p.c. and 123 p.c. The existing rates became effective in 1932. 


Production: Not available. 


1950 1953 1954 1955 
Imports: —— cee a mae 
CONS donate aes iL 8 ,337 1,633 5,203 


Mostly from the United States. 
Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duty: Apparently 12% p.c. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at 73 p.c. (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at 20 p.c. to the United States and Sweden 
(Geneva and Annecy). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(b); 10. 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted (see 
comments re item 382(a)). 

The Automobile Chamber of Commerce opposed the proposal to have these 
products dutiable at 173 p.c. since this is the same rate as applies to their 
finished products. McKinnon Industries Limited welcomed the proposal to 
reduce the M.F.N. rate from 20 p.c. but proposed that the rate on cold-rolled 
strip be not greater than that applying to hot-rolled strip. The automobile and 
automobile parts industries are probably the largest users of strip. Canada 
Cycle and Motor stated that they import strip for bicycle rims under this item. 
Since the finished rims are duty free, they would not wish the B.P. duty to increase 
from the present 7} p.c. rate to the proposed 124 p.c. rate. 

382: Hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(d) Cold rolled or cold drawn, more than -080 inch in thickness, n.o.p.— 
(s.005115) 
123 p.c. 27% p.c. 30 p.c. 
GATT : ey es ‘ 

This item was established in 1930 in its existing wording, with rates of 

15 p.c.,; 273 p.c. and 30 p.c. In 1937, the B.P. rate was reduced to 123 p.c. under 


the terms of a trade agreement with the United Kingdom. The M.F.N. rate © 
was reduced to 223 p.c. under GATT, 
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- Production: Not available. 


Pe mports: In most. years imports amounted to between 1,000 and 1,300 tons, 
— with practically all originating in the United States. 


Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duty: Apparently 123 p.c. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at 124 p.c. (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at 22% p.c. (Torquay). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(b); 10. 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted (see 
comments under item 382(a)). 

Steel users agreed with the proposal to reduce the existing M.F.N. rate of 
ae p.c. and requested that cold-rolled be dutiable at the same rate as hot-rolled 
strip. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 383: FLAT STEEL, COATED 


This item provides for the classification of steel coated with other metals or 
other substances. Steel which has only a protective coating, e.g. oil, would 
not be classified under this item. 


383: Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(a) Coated with tin, of a class or kind not made in Canada, n.o.p.— 
(s.c, 5137) 
Free TO: pac: 15. p.c. 
GATT 10 p.c. 


This item was established in its existing wording in 1930 with rates of Free, 
5 p.c. and 5 p.c. In 1932 the rates were revised to Free, 15 p.c. and 15 p.c. 
The M.F.N. rate was reduced to 10 p.c. in 1948 under GATT. 


Production: Canadian production is substantial and supplies practically all 
domestic requirements. This has resulted from the installation of three 
electrolytic tinning lines in Canadian steel mills. Production has been as 
follows: 

1950 1953 1954 1955 


BONS TAs lace os 229 ,424 244 , 742 240 , 966 286 , 249 
Imports: Imports under items 383(a) and (b) are combined in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics trade statistics. The totals are very small in relation to 


production: 
1950 1953 1954 1955 


MODEST... 25.2 «-) nok 1,612 7,215 10,210 10,782 


Exports: Not available. 


U.S.A. Duty: $20.00 per ton; on the basis of the United States price for 
electrolytic tinplate early in September, this amounted to about 12 p.c. in 
ad valorem terms. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at Free (GATT note) ; 
M.E.N. bound at 10 p.c. to Benelux (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(c); 10. 
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The basic steel producers recommended that all tinplate be classified under 
one item at rates of 15 p.c. Since all types of tinplate are made in Canada this 
item serves no purpose. The only comment on this proposal was from the British 
Iron and Steel Federation which said that it shipped “tin sheet” under item — 
383(a), a product not tinplate, but steel covered with a very heavy coating. of 
tin, used in the production of maple syrup and dairy-produce machinery. © 
Apart from this product, the United Kingdom had no comment on this item. 
383: Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 

(b) Coated with tin, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5137) 
Ld.p-¢: 15 p.c. 20 p.c. 

This item was established in its present wording in 1930 with rates of 
73 p.c., 124 p.c. and 15 p.c. In 1932 the rates were revised to Free, 20 p.c. and 
20 p.c. In 1948 the B.P. and M.F.N. rates were revised to 15 p.c. under GATT. 


Production, Imports and Exports: See under 383(a). 
U.S.A. Duty: $20.00 per ton. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at 15 p.c. (GATT, Part II); 
M.F.N. bound at 15 p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(c); 10. 


The basic steel producers recommended that one item be established for the 
importation of tinplate with rates identical to those at present applying to 
item 383(b). This recommendation was not opposed (see comments under 
item 383(a)). 
383: Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 

(c) Coated with zine, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5140) 

7% p.c. 20 p.c. 20 p.c. 
GATT 17% p.c. 


This item was established in its existing wording in 1930 with rates of 74 
p.c., 125 p.c. and 15 p.c. In 1932 the rates were revised to 74 p.c., 20 p.c. and 
20 p.c. The M.F.N. rate was reduced to 173 p.c. in 1948 under GATT. 


_ Production: Rose sharply in 1955 as new uses for this product are being 
rapidly developed. 


1950 1953 1954 1955 


CTS, Uh a AAO ONO) 108 ,945 103 ,642 160 , 559 


Imports: These have been steady, at about 20 p.c. of output; in 1955 they 
decreased as a proportion of domestic production. The United States is by far 
the chief supplier. Total imports were as follows: 


1950 1953 1954 1955 


CONS seit he theo 23 ,552 20 ,460 22,706 
Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duty: 10 p.c. plus $2.00 per ton. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at 74 p.c. (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at 173 p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 


Cross-reference; Recommended Items Nos. ¥ (a) 3010: 
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The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted and re- 
placed by an item carrying rates of 12% p.c., 174 p.c. and 30 p.c. The chief 
feature of the proposal is the increase in the B.P. from 1} p.c.to 122 'p.e} 

A number of users commented at the public hearings on the basic producers’ 


proposals. General Steel Wares stated that it had no objections to the proposed 


increase in the B.P. rate. Porcelain and Metals Products, Limited said that 
Canadian produced galvanized sheets have a spangle pattern which cannot be 
chemically treated in a manner which would assure good adhesion of paint. This 
firm imports from the United Kingdom and requested that the B.P. rate not be 


_ inereased. British galvanized is produced by electrolytic means whereas Cana- 
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Rend chrome-coated steel under this item. They requested that the existing 


dian production is hot-dipped. 


Moffats Limited stated that they imported a special type of galvanized sheet 
used in the manufacture of stoves. This company did not object to an M.F.N. 
rate of 174 p.c. 


The Canadian Automobile Chamber of Commerce requested that an item 


_ be established for electrolytic zinc-coated sheets since these are not produced in 


Canada. 
United-Carr Fastener Company of Canada Limited stated that they could 


_ not obtain galvanized strip to sufficiently fine tolerances in Canada for the manu- 


facture of cosmetic containers. This firm therefore requested that galvanized 
strip, 4 inches or less in width, 0-08 inch or less in thickness be admitted duty free. 

The British Iron and Steel Federation stated that item 383(c) is most 
important to them. The proposal to increase the B.P. would disrupt their trade 
with Canada, particularly in electro-galvanized sheets. Representatives of the 
Federation stated that this type of galvanizing simply complemented Canadian 
production of hot-dip. 


383: Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(d) Coated with metal or metals, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5139) 


D.p.C. 123 p.c. TS: p-¢; 
GATT 10 p.e. 


This item was established in 1930 in its existing wording with rates of 7} 
p.c., 124 p.c. and 15p.c. Under the terms of the Canada-United Kingdom Trade 
Agreement of 1937 the B.P. rate was reduced to 5 p.c. The M.F.N. rate was 
reduced 10 p.c. in 1948 under GATT. 


Production: Although statistics are not available, it can be assumed that 
production has not been large. 


Imports: Relatively small, ranging from 535 tons to 1,195 tons in recent 
years. Import data do not indicate the metals used in coating although a con- 
siderable proportion is probably terneplate (lead coated). 


Exports: Nil. 
U.S.A. Duty: 10 p.c. plus $2.00 per ton. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at 5 p.c. (GATT note); _ 
M.F.N. bound at 10 p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(e); 10. 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted and re- 
placed by an item bearing rates of 123 p.c., 173 p.c. and 35 p.c. | 
A number of manufacturers of stoves stated that they import aluminized 


duties not be increased since competition from imported stoves was already great 


and would be more difficult to meet if material costs were increased by higher 


duties. 
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One manufacturer, present at the hearings, said that he imported zinc- 
covered strip for the manufacture of cosmetic containers. This metal, which — 
has certain desirable qualities for the purpose, cannot be obtained in Canada. 
This manufacturer therefore requested that it be admitted duty free. 

The Armco Drainage Company imports sheet steel with aluminum coating. 
Since this type of sheet is not made in Canada, this company requested it be — 
dutiable at 3 p.c., 74 p.c. and 15 p.c. The American Nickeloid Company sells 
“preplated”’ sheet in Canada; its products are coated with nickel, chrome, copper 
and brass. To the knowledge of this company, coated steel of these types was 
not being produced in Canada. The use of such steel results in certain economies — 
of production which, according to the spokesman, assisted Canadian manu-— 
facturers of electrical appliances, chrome kitchenware, etc., in competing with 
imports of corresponding finished products. He therefore requested that the — 
rates not be increased. 


383: Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 


(e) Coated with paint, tar, asphaltum or otherwise coated, n.o.p.— 
(s.c. 5185) 


5 pc. 123 p.c. 15"p.c; 
This item was established in 1930 with rates of 74 p.c., 125 p.c. and 15 p.c. 


Under the provisions of the Canada-United Kingdom Trade Agreement of 
1937 the B.P. was reduced to 5 p.e. 


Production: No statistics available. 
Imports: Fairly substantial, practically all from the United States: 


1950 1952 1953 1954 1955 


CONE danceee 8,818 9 633 8,766 7,716 12,174 
Exports: No statistics available. 
U.S.A. Duty: 12% p.e. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at 5 p.c. (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at 123 p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(e); 10. 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted and that a 
new item be established consolidating all coated items, except tinned, with rates 
of 123 p.c., 17} p.c. and 35 p.c. 

The representative of one fabricator stated at the public hearing that his 
firm imported “asbestos bonded”’ steel, used in the fabrication of acid or alkali 
resisting culverts. Since no Canadian mill produces asbestos-coated steel it 
was proposed by their user that the rates should be 5 p.c., 74 p.c. and 15 p.c. 
The representative of this firm stated that, in his view, when the steel producers 
proposed the deletion of this item from the tariff they thought that most imports 
under it were simply painted or coated with asphalt, which added relatively little 
to costs. Perhaps they did not realize that several thousand tons of relatively 
costly asbestos-bonded sheet also entered under this item. The proposed increase 
in duty would add considerably to the cost of such sheets. 


383: Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(f) Coated with vitreous enamel, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5136) 
10 p.c. 20 p.c. 2D4p.G. 


This item was established in its present wording in 1930 when the rates were 
15 p.c., 20 p.c. and 25 p.c. The B.P. rate was reduced to 10 p.c. under the terms 
of the Canada-United Kingdom Trade Agreement of 1937. i 
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Production: No statistics available. In Canada, the basic steel mills do no 
enamelling; this is done by various secondary steel fabricators. 


| Hi. mports: Very small, although apparently increasing; the United States and 
the United Kingdom are the suppliers. 


| 


1950 1952 1954 1955 


LS OTS ill a olin Seat a aan nil 18 154 370 
Exports: Nil. 

i U.S.A. Duty: Apparently from 10 p.c. to 15 p.c., the rate being greater on 
— lower cost types. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at 10 p.c. (GATT note); 
_ M.F.N. bound at 20 p.c. (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(c); 10. 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be incorporated into 

a new item for coated steel with rates of 123 p.c., 17% p.c. and 35 p.c. This 
_ would involve an increase in the B.P. rate and a reduction in the M.F.N. rate. 
No comments were made by users of this type of coated steel. 


_ 383: Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(g) Corrugated or pebbled, coated or not—(s.c. 5134) 
LOD .C: 20 p.c. 25 p.c. 


This item was established in 1930 with the present wording and rates of 15 
 p.c., 20 p.c. and 25 p.c. The B.P. rate was reduced in 1937 under the terms of a 
trade agreement with the United Kingdom. 


Production: No statistics available. 


& Imports: Fairly substantial tonnages have been imported, nearly all from 
_ the United States, 


1950 1952 1953 1954 1955 


te Ae ATI. G'.072- 28844) 6157. 85375 
7 Exports: No statistics available. 
U.S.A. Duties: If corrugated 10 p.c.; if corrugated and coated 10 to 15 p.c. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at 10 p.c. (GATT note); _ 
M.F.N. bound at 20 p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7; 10. 


| The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted from the 
_ Tariff. Under their proposals, imports would be dutiable at 10 p.c., B.P. ner 
15 p.c. M.F.N. if not coated and 12} p.c. B.P. and 173 p.c. M.F.N. if coated. 
They stated at the public hearings that steel is no longer pebbled and that pro- 
_ vision for this process is no longer required. In the past it had been used in 
_ preparing sheet for use in the construction of elevators. One steel user stated 
that his company imported substantial tonnages of corrugated sheet bonded with 
asbestos. This product (with the asbestos bonding) is not made in Canada ane 
_he requested that provision be made to permit it to enter at rates of .5 p.cy3;P.. 
and 74 p.c. M.F.N. a 

it 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 384: SKELP 


384: Skelp of iron or steel, hot rolled, when imported by manufacturers of pipes 
and tubes for use exclusively in the manufacture of pipes and tubes, in © 
their own factories, under regulations prescribed by the Muinister— 
(s.c. 5149 and 5150) ) 


Free 5 p.c; 5 p.c. 
This item was last revised in 1950. 


Production: Since the tariff item above quoted specifically defines the skelp 
admissible thereunder as being hot-rolled only, it is difficult to give precise in- 
formation relative to Canadian production. This is due to the fact that until 
very recently there were fewer than three producers of hot-rolled skelp, which 
meant that returns of production supplied by them to the Bureau of Statistics 
were not made public. As of 1955, when there were three producers, total pro- 
duction was 247,701 tons. There is the further complication as regards import 
data, that many Canadian manufacturers of pipes and tubes think of ‘skelp”’ 
as being a generic term covering all such flat-rolled forms of iron or steel as are 
or may be used to manufacture pipes or tubes, whether hot-rolled or cold-rolled. 
All of them have had access, as regards cold-rolled sheet or strip for pipe-making, 
to tariff item 386(r) (the note on which please see) bearing the same rates of duty 
as does item 384. <A third complication in connection with skelp as the word 
has traditionally been believed to mean is that certain domestic producers of 
skelp (so-called) who themselves rely upon imports of Bessemer skelp, not avail- 
able in Canada, are also manufacturers of pipes and tubes, competing in the 
Canadian market with pipe or tube makers dependent to a very considerable 
extent on imported raw materials. Due to the increase in the number of Cana- 
dian producers of skelp, it will in subsequent years probably be in order for the 
Bureau of Statistics to reveal more information regarding the volume and value 
of domestic production. 


_Imports: Imports of skelp, hot-rolled, are published by the Bureau under 
tariff item 384, but with reference direct to tariff item 397(a) (s.c. 5149) and tariff 
item 397(b) (s.c. 5150) as follows: 


For making pipe classifiable under item 397(a): 


ex ex ' ex ex ex 
Year UK U.S.A. Belgium Germany France 
LOD Dee Rien $344,000 $6,309,000 $1,448,000 $28,000 $166,000 
LOS Sa aie 442,000 6,738,000 1,126,000 845 208,000 
ODA tae eee nil 3,538 ,000 645 , 000 198 ,000 nil 
TODD re. Gates nil 6,141,000 55 ,000 134,000 nil 
For making pipe classifiable under item 397(b): 

LOD 2 eeeeees nil $3 , 564 ,000 nil nil nil 
1953 Seer: nil 740 ,000 5,180 nil nil 
LO Aes pele nil 636 ,000 22,391 nil nil 
1055 pe. nil 1,348,000 110,000 nil nil 
Total under both tariff items: 

1952 sxx aes $344,000 $9,783,000 $1,448,000 $28 ,000 $166,000 
(055 eee mee 442,000 7,478,000 1,131,000 845 208,000 
1054 2. dete nil 4,174,000 667 ,000 198 ,000 nil 
LODO 5 A bate nil 7,489 ,000 165 ,000 134 ,000 nil 


The above tables show imports on the basis of value. The total tonnages 
imported, under both tariff items, for the years 1952-1954, inclusive, were as. 
follows: from U.S.A., 120,250 tons; from Belgium, 13,500 tons; from U.K., 
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2,947 tons; from Germany, 220 tons; and from France, 1,636 tons. The 
corresponding tonnages imported in 1955 were: from U:S:A.,; 81;877 + tons; 
from Belgium, 1,653 tons; and from Germany, 1,494 tons. These tonnages 
relate, of course, only to hot-rolled skelp, and do not include imports of cold- 
rolled flats used as skelp, under item 386(r). 

__ Since the U.S.A. has been for some years by far the chief source of supply, 
it is of interest to note (1) the value in dollars of hot-rolled skelp imported from 
that country in the years 1952-54, inclusive, dropped from $9,783,000 in 1952 


to $4,174,000 in 1954 but rose in 1955 to $7,489,000. The value per ton, ex 
U.S.A., in 1955 was $91.00. 


Exports: Nil. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound under GATT note (Geneva); 
| M.F.N. bound to the United States (Geneva). 


_ Alloy-surtax: Does not apply at present. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 11. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 384a: HOOP STEEL 


384a: Hoop steel, hot rolled, with mill or rolled edges, plain or coated, -0972 
inch or less in thickness, not more than three inches in width, for use in the 
manufacture of hoops for barrels or kegs—(s.c. nil) 


Free Free 123 p.c. 
This is an Order-in-Council item, created in 1954. 


a ee eee ae 


Production: See general note on sheet and strip under existing items 381 and 
382. 


Imports: Not separately recorded. See in this connection the note re exist- 
ing item 386(q). 


Exports: Nil. 


Bound Rates: No rates are bound. 


a 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply at present. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 10. 


| EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 385: SHEETS, ETC. VALUED OVER 5 CENTS PER POUND 


- 385: Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel, hot rolled, valued at 
not less than five cents per pound, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5132) 
Free 123 p.c. 15 p.c. 
This item was established in 1930 in its present wording with rates of 5 p.c. 
121 p.c. and 15 p.c. The B.P. was reduced to Free in 1932. 


Production: The major portion of sheet and plate steel production is now 
valued at 5 cents or more per pound, including extra charge. Canadian output 
_has been as follows: 

if 


h 1950 1953 1954 1955 
| JC IG) UA 5c me Se SM Sa tons 150,857 221,818 201,939 253 , 640 
Hot-rolled sheet......... tons 755,258 1,036,619 826,648 1,198,428 
Cold-rolled sheet........ tons 437,931 566,269 516,390 535,365 
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Imports: Sheet, plate and strip enter under this item; it is not possible to 
separate imports of the various forms. Greater tonnages of flat steel are classi- 
fied under this item than any other, e.g.: 


1950 1953 1954 1955 


UR tae toe Oe LOS 1,682 30, 261 5,857 6,715 
GES CAST anctotie: tiaras net tons 36,290 75,665 41,006 86,132 
Belorunin te tee ee tons 2,189 906 84 1,419 
TOtal Menace ra eae tons 40,615 108,043 47,055 97 ,097 


Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duty: 10 p.c. 
Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at Free (GATT note); q 
M.F.N. bound at 124 p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 6(a); 7(a); 10. 


When this item was established it was intended to cover the so-called 
specialty steels which had, and still have, many times the value of carbon steels. 
Steadily increasing prices have, however, brought even carbon steel prices to 
5 cents or over, while specialty steels are much above this amount. As a con- 
sequence, this item has become the substantive item under which plate and sheet 
are classified. A number of fortuitous circumstances have resulted: imports of 
plates and sheet, formerly dutiable, now enter duty free under the B.P.; the 
margin of preference is greater under this item than under the items where flat- 
rolled steel was previously classified; the M.F.N. rates are increased in a number 
of instances while in others they are reduced. 

The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted. Imports 
would then enter, according to their proposal, under plate and sheet items, at — 
rates of 10 p.c. B.P. and 15 p.c. M.F.N. 

A considerable number of steel users commented on this proposal. The 
Nicholson File Company of Canada Limited stated that it imports file steel under 
this item. Steel for files is not rolled in Canadian mills, therefore the company 
requested that steel for this purpose should be permitted to enter duty free. 
The basic steel producers agreed that this type of steel is not rolled in Canada and 
is unlikely to be rolled in the near future. . 

The Canadian Institute of Steel Construction recommended that plates be ~ 
deleted from item 385 and made dutiable at rates of 5 p.c. and 74 p.c. Fabricated © 
steel plate is dutiable at 25 p.c. 

The John Inglis Co. Limited imports plate and sheet under 385; it recom- 
mended that this item be deleted and that imports be classified under 380(a) 
and (b) at the existing rates for these items. This company argued that Parlia- 
ment had never intended this item to apply to carbon plates, whereas it had 
intended items 380(a) and 380(b) to apply. Furthermore, it stated, the existing 
Canadian prices are so much below landed United States prices that there is no 
case for giving still greater protection. United States competitors of John 
Inglis have substantially lower raw material costs and it would handicap Canadian 
production of secondary steel products if material costs were to be increased 
through higher tariffs. 

The Montreal Locomotive Works stated an interest in this item and requested 
that rates not be increased since, it said, the capacity of Canadian mills to roll 
plate is limited. As a result, it is necessary to import plate in given sizes. 

General Motors Diesel stated that certain sizes of very heavy plate could 
not be procured from Canadian mills. This company therefore opposed an 
increase in rate on such steel since this would increase its costs. This firm also 
BRAS) sheets under 385 and requested that such imports revert to items 381 (a) 
an : 
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The British Iron and Steel Federation pointed to the fact that only in a few 
_ years had imports from the United Kingdom been substantial, and even then 
they had not exceeded 17 p.c. of Canadian production. The Federation’s 
representative said that freight charges, remoteness from the market, ete. 
created difficulties for British suppliers. To substantially increase the duty 
(from Free) would add to these difficulties. Furthermore, since Canadian 
_ steel users require more plate than can at present be obtained, the imposition of 
_a duty on imports from Britain would also penalize the user. 
_ The Canadian Electrical Goods Manufacturers Association stated that they 
_ use large tonnages of plates in the manufacture of transformers. This industry 
_ recommended that the 123 p.c. M.F.N. rate be retained. 
_ General Steel Wares Ltd. said that it uses sheet steel valued at over 5 cents 
per pound in considerable tonnages. This steel is used in the manufacture of 
boilers, refrigerators and household durables; alleging keen competition in these 
finished products from imports, this company opposed any increase in existing 
rates. 
_ The motor vehicle manufacturing industry testified that it imports sheet steel 
under this item since Canadian mills cannot meet all of its requirements. This 
industry wished to maintain alternative sources of supply in the United States, 
. paren y in periods of short supply. It therefore urged that rates not be in- 
creased. 
q Ontario Steel Products Limited, auto parts manufacturers, informed the 
- Board that until 1954 no Canadian steel mill could produce acceptable steel for 
automobile bumpers. One mill can now do so, but demand exceeds production 
so that it is necessary toimport. Because of low volume bumper output and high 
die costs, this industry stated that it could not afford to pay more for its steel. 
One firm, Engineering Products of Canada, regretted the existing shortage 
of steel, but said that it would not in the longer term object to a 23 p.c. increase in 
rate. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 385a: RUST, ACID, HEAT RESISTING 
SHEETS, PLATES, ETC. 


-385a: Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, of rust, acid or heat resisting steels, 
‘ hot or cold rolled, polished or not, valued at not less than five cents per 
~ pound—(s.c. 5133) 
Free 20 Die, 20 p.c. 
GATT 12% p.c. 
This item was established in 1932 and is an extract from 385. The M.F.N. 
rate was reduced in 1948 under GATT. 


Production: Not available. 


Imports: Not extensive: 
1950 1953 1954 1955 


UL eee 7,938 9,478 9,500 12,270 


Exports: Not available. 


U.S.A. Duties: 10 p.c. plus a 4 p.c. surcharge on specified quantities of 
‘chromium, molybdenum, tungsten, cobalt, nickel, vanadium and any other 
alloying metal. In addition, on chromium content over 0-2 p.c.—l4¢ lb.; 
on molybdenum over 0:2 p.c.—35¢ lb.; on tungsten over 0-2 p.c.—50¢ lb.; 
on vanadium over 0-1 p.c.—50¢ lb. 


B ies: B.P. bound at Free (GATT note); 
ge ee MEN. bound at 12% p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
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Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 6(a); 7(a), (b); 10. 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted. So- 
called “stainless” steels would then enter under proposed new plate and sheet 
items at rates of 10 p.c. B.P. and 15 p.c. M.F.N. The producers also requested 
that an alloy-surtax should apply unless ad valorem duties were as recommended. 

Firth Brown Steels Ltd., steel merchandisers, objected to the proposed lump- 
ing together of stainless and heat resisting steels with carbon steels. Stainless 
and heat resisting steels, they said, have different properties and different size 
specifications from carbon steels. ‘Their uses are different; thus, in most cases, 
there is no competition with carbon steels. This firm strongly felt that to avoid 
difficulties in Customs administration, a special item or items should be estab- 
lished for these steels. During the discussion at the public hearing and in 
subsequent investigation, it became apparent that no real agreement existed as 
to what constituted a rust, acid or heat resisting steel. Some said that any steel 
containing 11 p.c. or more of chromium qualified; others stated that any steel 
having 5 p.c. or more of chromium and/or of nickel would qualify (this definition 
is enforced by the Department of National Revenue). Still others have said that 
because of new developments the composition of such steels is subject to almost 
continuous change. For these reasons, no attempt has been made by the Board 
to define rust, acid or heat resisting steels, or to recommend a separate item for 
such steels. 

A considerable number of steel users commented on the application of this 
item and the proposal of the steel makers. John Inglis Co. Limited proposed 
that 385a be deleted and that “special” steels (plates) be classified at the rates 
under 380(a) and (b), with the division between the two items at 48 inches, which 
is the maximum width rolled in Canada. A lower rate would apply to widths 
not rolled in Canada. 

General Steel Wares stated that it uses about 340 tons of stainless steel 
annually in the manufacture of kitchenware. The proposed increase in duty 
would add substantially to its material costs. In particular, this firm urged that 
there be no increase in duty on types not made in Canada, such as stainless clad. 

Tole Gaufree ‘‘Ideale’”’ Enrg. informed the Board that it imports stainless 
steel under item 385a for the manufacture of cutlery. Asarule this firm purchases 
its steel requirements in Canada. From time to time, however, it wishes to 
purchase in quantities or sizes which are not of interest to Canadian mills and 
must import. This firm contended that it faces heavy competition from abroad. 
It stated that Canadian producers, must pay considerably more for materials 
and equipment, e.g., grinding wheels, colouring compound, cement, thinner, 
etc. because of substantial tariff protection on many of these products. At the 
present time, stainless steel for the manufacture of cutlery is subject to drawback 
of duty (item 1005) and this firm urged that it be permitted to enjoy this privilege. 
Several other cutlery manufacturers supported this case. 

The British Iron and Steel Federation pointed out that the steel makers’ 
proposal would eliminate the existing free entry on this item for British steel and 
impose a B.P. duty of 10 p.c. This would cut the margin of preference by 74 
p.c. The United Kingdom has developed markets in centres which are readily 
accessible to water transport, e.g., Montreal, Vancouver and the Maritimes. 
The implementation of the proposed rates would seriously injure this trade. 
In particular, the United Kingdom ships small tonnages of special alloy plate, 
known as cortens, which is a high strength low alloy plate. This type is also 
being produced in Canada in limited sizes. The Federation argued that the 
small tonnage imported from Britain supplemented domestic production. Small 
tonnages of stainless sheet and strip are also being imported from Britain, much 
of this apparently in sizes not produced domestically. It also urged that stainless 
and heat resisting steels be separately classified. 
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Kitchen Installations Limited informed the Board that it imported stainless 

_ steel from the United Kingdom for deep-drawing purposes. An increase in the 

_ B.P. rate would substantially increase costs and make it much more difficult to 

_ meet import competition on the finished products. In this regard, free entry for 

steel has placed this firm on a more equal footing, at least with respect to raw 
materials, with large scale United States producers of kitchenware. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 385b: STAINLESS STEEL 


385b: Stainless steels in primary mill forms, of a class or kind not made in Canada, 

manufactured from Canadian made ingots, blooms or slabs imported by 
* the Canadian manufacturers of such ingots, blooms or slabs for use in 
Canadian manufactures—(s.c. nil) 


perton | $5.00 $10.00 $20.00 
; This item was created in 1955. 


_ Production: Nil, since the imported forms are of a class or kind not made in 
Canada. 


Imports: Not previously recorded. 

Exports: Nil. 

Bound Rates: See below. 

Alloy-suriax: See below. 

Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 12. 


This is an unusual item. Created in 1955, its provisions are open to use by 
only one company—and that, one of the five basic producers. 
Having excess capacity in its furnace department, Atlas Steels secured this 
concession in order to permit it to export (to rolling mills in the United States) 
stainless steels in primary forms—chiefly billets, slabs, etc.—to be rolled in the 
United States and imported in further processed forms—wide sheets, plate, ete.— 
by Atlas Steels. The item came into operation only on January 1, 1955, and as of 
the date of the public hearings on Reference No. 118 (chiefly in 1956) no details 
have been published by the Bureau of Statistics as to imports thereunder. 
The five basic producers—one of whom is Atlas Steels—did not propose 
any change in this item. On the other hand, Atlas Steels raised vigorous objec- 
tion to the practice of its only Canadian competitor in the production of specialty 
steels, Vanadium (Canada), which imports its raws in primary forms under item 
377b (the note on which please see) free of duty and has a protection of 123 p.c. 
M.F.N. on the finished bars or rods rolled from such duty-free ingots. 

The precise margin situation re temporary item 385b would depend upon the 
parent item or items from which it was created in 1955. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 385c: SILICON FLATS 


885c: Sheets or strip, of iron or steel, hot or cold rolled, not more than -025 
F of an inch in thickness, containing not less than 2-90 per cent of silicon, 
coated or not, for use in the manufacture of electrical apparatus or parts 
of electrical apparatus—(s.c. nil) 
Free Free 123 p.c. 
This Order-in-Council item was created in 1955; revised (to put it on an 
AISI basis) a few months later, and again revised by Order-in-Council in 1956, 
at which time the present wording and rating were established. 
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Production: See general note re production of sheets and strip, under 
existing items 381 and 382. It is doubtful that there is much Canadian produc- 
tion in the high-silicon range covered by the item. 


Imports: Not separately recorded. 
Exports: Nil. 


Bound Rates: There are no bound rates on the item asanitem. The margin 
situation was no doubt considered when the item was created; in any event, 
the margin (or margins) which had existed, was wiped out. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7(g). 


This item is one of three existing items in which the manufacturers of electri- 
cal and household appliances showed special interest: Item 386(k) being enamel- 
ling sheets; item 386(p), being low-silicon sheets, etc.; and item 385c, being 
high-silicon sheets or strip. This note should be read, therefore, along with the 
notes on existing items 386(k) and 386(p). 


At the hearings, the industry generally pleaded for continuance of item 385c; _ 


perhaps the only concrete suggestion was that the silicon-content figure be re- 
duced to 2-80 from 2-90, thus providing free entry for a somewhat enlarged range 
of flat forms. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 386: FLAT FORMS FOR SPECIFIED END-USES 


386: Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel, as hereunder defined, ~ 


under regulations prescribed by the Minister :— 


The above is the heading only for what is probably the largest and most 
comprehensive end-use item in the entire Customs Tariff. It is, indeed, a whole 
series of end-use items grouped under the heading shown above—each sub-item 
bearing its own description and rating. Some of the sub-items, as will be seen 
hereafter, cover only one flat form of steel; others cover as many as are named in 
the main heading. Because of the structure of this rather unusual tariff item, 
it is not possible to show under the heading above a single set of statistics relative 


to production, imports, exports, etc.; these data will for the most part (and where — 


ascertainable at all) be shown under the sub-item to which they appear most 
appropriately to attach. 


Even under the above heading, however, this much of a general nature may 
be said: 


Production: See the notes on the substantive tariff items relative to the 
various flat-forms (e.g.: where the word “‘plates’”’ appears in a sub-item under 
386, the relevant data re production of plate of all kinds will be found in the notes 
on existing tariff item 380. That is to say: item 380 and the note thereon, 
discuss (e.g.) plates qua plates; the sub-items of 386 and notes thereon discuss 
(e.g.) plates qua use.) General information re imports, exports, bound rates, 
etc. will (to the extent that it may be possible so to segregate and show it) be 
found in the note under each sub-item of item 386. Eventhough in some instances 
no suggestions or proposals for emendation were put forward by the applicant 
companies, such items are included in the information below, chiefly for the sake 
of maintaining intact the existing item structure. 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply to any of these sub-items. 
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Sub-item of Item 386: 


(a) Plates, when imported by manufacturers for use exclusively in the 
manufacture or repair of the pressure parts of boilers, pulp digesters, 
steam accumulators and vessels for the refining of oil, in their own 
factories—(s.c. 5124) 
per ton Free $5.00 $5.00 
Production: See note on existing item 380. 


__ _Imports: In each of the years 1954 and 1955, the United States was by far 
_ the chief supplier: in 1954, 4,926 tons valued at $685,478 ; and in 1955, 6,536 
tons valued at $852,038. 


ys! Exports: Probably none. See note on existing item 380 for general data 
re exports of plates. 


ae Ad valorem equivalents: From the United States: in 1954, 3-5 p.c.; in 1955, 
—638°8 p.c. 2 
F Bound Rates: B.P. bound at Free (GATT note); 

M.F.N. bound to the United States (Geneva). 


Grassereference: Recommended Item No. 6(a), (c). 


3 In 1954 and again in 1955, the average value per ton of such plates imported 
from the U.S.A. and the United Kingdom was substantially above $100. Once 
_ the value of the steel rises above $100 per ton (i.e., five cents per pound) tariff 
item 385—with rates of Free, 12} p.c. (GATT), 20 p.c.—comes into play. 
_ Obviously most of the plate referred to under tariff item 386(a) is worth more than 
five cents per pound—and whether imports are classified under item 386(a) or 
item 385 may depend upon the views of the Customs authorities as to which item 
_ has the greater specificity. They would regard 386(a) as being more specific and 
_ plate for the purposes named would be entered thereunder, utterly regardless of 
its value per pound or per ton. 

It is understood, further, that the Customs authorities, in administering item 
-386(a), apply the qualifying words “pressure parts of’? not only to boilers but 
also to the other structures named. The complete units—whether boilers, 
digesters, accumulators, etc.—probably are rated for the most part under item 
—428c at 15, 20, 30 p.c., or under items 427 or 446a at 223 p.c. 

: (b) Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, cold rolled, when imported by 
manufacturers for use exclusively in the manufacture of butts, hinges, 
typewriters or sewing machines, in their own factories—(s.c. 5144) 

ay oy Free 7k p.c. 10 p.c. 

} It will be noted that this sub-item relates to cold-rolled steel, only. It was 

ast revised in 1930. 


Production: See general data on notes re such existing items as 380, 381, 


Imports: In 1954, 340 tons, valued at $57,743. Average value, about 
$170 per ton. All from the United States. In 1955, 412 tons, valued at $71,402, 
all from the United States. 

Sa Exports: Nil. 

Bound Rates: No bound rates. 

Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(b), (e); 10. 

The steel imported under this sub-item is chiefly strip. By far the largest 
users are the manufacturers of butts and hinges. These appear to buy their cold- 
rolled strip chiefly in Canada, but rely upon item 386(b) for certain requirements. 
All would oppose deletion of the item on the grounds that imports of butts and 
hinges are driving them out of business. No other users of this item were heard 
at the enquiry. 
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Butts and hinges are dutiable under item 430a at 


per cwt. 75 cts. 75 cts. 75 cts. 
and ONDE: 20 p.c. 30 p.c.. 
Typewriters, under item 414 at 
Free 20 p.c. 25 p.c. 
Sewing machines, under item 415d at 
5 p.c. iSy a3 25 p.c. 


(c) Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, hot rolled, being mould boards, 
shares, cultivator or shoe shapes, plough plates, land sides or disc 
circles, when such rectangles, circles or sketches are cut to shape but 
not moulded, punched, polished or otherwise manufactured, when 
imported by manufacturers of agricultural implements for use ex- 
clusively in the manufacture of agricultural implements in their own 
factories—(s.c. 5142) 

Free Free Free 
This sub-item was last revised in 1939. Just why it has remained in the 
Tariff to date is difficult to state; everything classifiable under its wording would 
enter free of duty under item 442, et seq. 


Imports: These still persist. They were in 1954, 287 tons valued at $72,246, 
all from the United States. In 1955, 1,563 tons valued at $440,838, all from the 
United States. 


Exports: Not available, if any. 
Production: Not available, if any. ~ 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound under GATT note; 
M.F.N. bound to the United States (Geneva). 


In light of item 442, there is no purpose to be served by the retention of this 

sub-item. 
(d) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, coated or not, polished or not, when 
imported by manufacturers of saddlery hardware and saddles for use 


exclusively in the manufacture of such articles, in their own factories— 
(s.c. 5145) ; 


Free Free Free 


The imports under this sub-item in 1954 indicate its obsolescence: a portion 
only of a total of 12 tons, valued at $4,720, all from the United States. 


Production: Not available. 
Exports: Not available. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound under GATT note; 
M.F.N. bound to the United States (Torquay). 


Harness is dutiable under item 612 at rates of 15 p.c., 20 p.c., 30 p.c.; 
saddles, under item 612a at rates of 10 p.c., 25 p.c., 30 p.c. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7. 


Obviously, this sub-item does not warrant continuance. 


(ec) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, hot or cold rolled, when imported by 
manufacturers of shovels for use exclusively in the manufacture of 
shovels, in their own factories—(s.c. 5076) 


per ton Free $2.75 $3.00 


Production: See notes on substantive items. 
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Imports: None in either 1954 or 1955. 
Lxports: Nil. 
Bound Rates: No bound rates. 


No processing industry made serious representations urging continuance of 
thisitem. One (General Steel Wares) stated that cancellation of the item might 
mean increased prices on some 100 tons used annually by the company in the 
production of shovels. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7. 


Shovels enter under item 431 at 10 p.c., 15 p.c., 20 p.c. 

(f) Hoop, band or strip, hot or cold rolled or drawn, coated or not, when 
imported by manufacturers of mats for use exclusively in the manu- 
facture of mats, in their own factories—(s.c. 5117) 

Free 5 p.c. 5 p.c. 


This sub-item was last revised in 1931. Its relative importance as of today 
is perhaps best illustrated by: 


Imports: In 1954, 33 tons worth $4,800, all from the United States. In 
1955, 17 tons worth $2,500. The average value per ton in 1954 was about $140. 


Bound Rates: No rates bound. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7. 


Mats, if wholly or in chief part of steel, would be dutiable under item 446a 
at 10.p.c., 225 p.c., 35 p.c. 

(g) Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, not tempered or ground nor further 
manufactured than cut to shape, without indented edges, when 
imported by manufacturers of saws or straw cutters for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of saws or straw cutters, in their own factories— 
(s.c. 5147) 

Free Free Free 
GATT 
Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, not tempered or ground nor further 
manufactured than cut to shape, without indented edges, when 
imported for use exclusively in the manufacture of saws or straw 
cutters 
Free 

(h) Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, hardened, tempered or ground, 
not further manufactured than cut to shape, without indented edges, 
when imported by manufacturers of saws for use exclusively in the 
manufacture of saws, in their own factories—(s.c. 5146) 

Free 10 p.c. 123 p.e. 
GATT 
Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, hardened, tempered or ground, 
not further manufactured than cut to shape, without indented edges, 
when imported for use exclusively in the manufacture of saws 
z p.c. 

Since these two sub-items (g) and (h) cover saw-steel, it is desirable that they 
be covered under one note. 

Item 386(g)—by means of an ‘“‘ex item” which is broader in terms than the 
statutory item—was bound under the B.P. tariff (GATT note); and under the 
M.F.N., tariff to Benelux and Sweden (Annecy and Torquay). 

Item 386(h) was, in the same manner, bound under the B.P. tariff (GATT 


note) and to the United States and Sweden (Annecy and Torquay). 
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Production: No saw-steel is made in Canada by any mill; moreover, saw- 
steel is not made in the United States by any of the basic steel mills, but is pro- 
duced entirely by specialty mills—owing to the extremely wide range of formulae 
and specifications laid down by the saw manufacturers. 


Imports: Item 386(g): in 1954, 890 tons from the United States, valued at 
$640,711; and from Sweden, 35 tons valued at $29,000. Corresponding figures 
for 1955 are: 1,530 tons, valued at $1,186,057 from the United States; and 61 
tons, valued at $50,549 from Sweden. In most years, the United Kingdom ranks 
as either second or third supplier, by tonnage. 

Item 386(h): in 1954, 102 tons, valued at $114,416 from the United States; 
and from Sweden, 60 tons valued at $70,200. Corresponding figures for 1955 — 
are: 141 tons valued at $168,463 from the United States; and from Sweden, 
65 tons valued at $75,683. 

It will be noted that in 1954, the non-tempered steel from the United States 
was worth more than $700 per ton and that from Sweden more than $800 per ton. 
In the same year, the tempered steel (item 386(h) ) from the United States was 
worth more than $1,000 per ton and that from Sweden even more. In the same 
year, the steel from the United Kingdom, in both grades, was valued somewhat — 
below the corresponding products from the United States and Sweden. 


Exports: Nil. 


Bound Rates: Item 386(g)—(ex) see detail in opening paragraphs above. 
Item 386(h)—(ex) “ TEMES Shi: ‘ ‘ 


It was stated at the public hearing that about half of the total tonnage 
imported into Canada under the two sub-items is in the form of plate; the re- 
mainder, sheet or strip. This steel is used in Canada to produce circular drag, 
gang, hack, hand and band saws; web saws, straw knives and blades for pulp- 
wood saws. 

The Canadian basic steel producers would not object to retention in the 
Tariff of these two end-use sub-items. The saw manufacturers would prefer to 
see both items on the free list. 


Straw knives and straw cutters enter duty free (chiefly under item 409f). 
Saws are dutiable under various tariff items: 


chiefly item 431b at 10 p.e. 22% p.c. 35 p.c. 
but also item 411 at 10 p.c. 15 p.c. 20 p.c. 
and item 41la at 10 p.c. 123 p.c. ZOD: 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 8(a), (b). 


(i) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, when imported by manufacturers for use 
exclusively in the manufacture of buckle clasps, bedfasts, furniture 
casters, corset steels, clock springs, shoe shanks, phonograph motor 
springs or ball bearings, in their own factories—(s.c. 5143) 


Free Free 5 p.c. 
Production: See general notes under items 380, 381, 382 and 383. 


Imports: In 1954, 541 tons valued at $132,630 from the United States, and 
70 tons valued at $14,700 from the United Kingdom. Corresponding figures for 
1955 are: 694 tons valued at $158,837 from the United States; and 123 tons 
valued at $22,971 from the United Kingdom. 


Exports: Not ascertainable, if any. 
Bound Rates: No rates are bound. 


Cross-reference; Recommended Item No. 7. 
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At the public hearings, the Canadian processors from whom the Board heard 
_were those interested in making ball-bearings and races for either ball- or roller- 
_ bearings. These manufacturers said that, although they purchased all the steel 
_ they could get in Canada, they were forced to go abroad for some—particularly a 
Specialty strip, from 4 inches to 6-3/16 inches in width. 


Rates on some of the finished products made from imports under item 386 (i) 


Buckle clasps: Item 351 at 15 p.c. 224 p.c. 30 p.c. 
ihe Corset steels: etal. 15 pie: 27% p.c. 30 p.c. 
* Casters: “ 446a “ 10 p.c. 223 p.c. 35 p.c. 
Shoe shanks: “ 446a “ 10 p.c. 22% p.c. SOApiCs 
neces Hono springs: » ‘4450... Free Free Free 
_Bedfasts: £40019) ore Dipics 25 p.c. 45 p.c. 
_ Ball-bearings: “ 427b “ Free for Farm Implements 
it: and 427b “ Free Free 35 p.c. if for 
other uses and not of a class made in Canada. 
and 427b “ Free 173 p.c. 35 p.c. if for 


other uses and of a class made in Canada. 


(j) Hoop, band or strip, being tagging metal, coated or not, when imported 
by manufacturers of shoe and corset laces for use exclusively in the 
manufacture of shoe and corset laces, in their own factories—(s.c. 
5119) 
Free Free Dy G 
This item was last revised in 1930. 


There have been no imports thereunder for some years. No precise data 
available re production or exports (see general notes preceding). No bound 
rates. Probably quite obsolete. No representations made at hearings. 


- Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7. 


(k) Sheets, hot or cold rolled, when imported by manufacturers of hollow- 
ware coated with vitreous enamel or of apparatus designed for cooking 
or for heating buildings, for use exclusively in the manufacture of 
hollow-ware coated with vitreous enamel or of vitreous-enamelled 
sheets for apparatus designed for cooking or for heating buildings— 
(s.c. 5129) 

| Free 10 p.c. 125 p.c. 

__This item was last revised in 1935. 


Production: See general notes, particularly re existing tariff items 381 and 
382 and 383 re sheet and strip of all kinds. 


for 1955 are: from the United States, 7,902 tons valued at $1,105,903; from the 
United Kingdom, 1,390 tons valued at $239,955. 

Bound Rates: B.P. bound under GATT note (Geneva) ; 

a M.F.N. bound to U.S.A. (Geneva). 


an Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. Va) 24s 


This item was much discussed at the public hearings and strenuous objection 
to the proposal that it be deleted was voiced by several industries, notably the 
manufacturers of stoves, refrigerators and hollow-ware. It was stated as a 
eral proposition that the industries represented by spokesmen at the hearings 


Pisictontly had to import roughly two-thirds of their total requirements of 
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flat steels (including not only the stock for vitreous enamelling but such others as 
blue-polished, terneplate, etc.). This was, they said, due to the fact that the 
Canadian basic producers simply could not supply the entire demand. This 
latter was growing, on the whole; in vitreous-enamelling in particular (under this 
sub-item) the demand was trending downward in re hollow-ware but markedly 
upward in stoves, refrigerators and other appliances. 


Duties on finished products are: 


Stoves: Item 443° at 15 p.c. 22% p.c. 30 p.c. 
Hollow-wares «24020 el (sap.e. 225. ).C. 35 p.c. 
Refrigerators: “  4i5a “ 173’p.e. 20 p.c. AO p.c. 
Washers: SSSA LOD ceo DiC. 22% p.c. Sou.c! 
Bathtubs, etce:: | “S-433— “  S:pie! 20' pc! 35 p.c. 


At the hearing, it was suggested by one manufacturer of enamelled appliances 
that (1) sub-item 386(k) be retained at its present M.F.N. rate of 10 p.c.; (2) 
that it be enlarged in terms to cover ‘parts’; (3) that it cover also “any electrical 
apparatus using (comprising?) enamelled sheet or strip’. By another manu- 
facturer a plea was made for retention of the sub-item, partly because it permits — 
importation from the United States (and perhaps from the United Kingdom, if © 
sought) of so-called ‘‘Armco Iron’’—sheets of premium enamelling quality, worth — 
about $150-160 per ton. The United Kingdom representative, summing up re 
all the sub-items in 386, named sub-item (k) as one that he would hope and desire 
to see maintained. 

(1) Sheets, cold rolled, blue polished, when imported by manufacturers 
of apparatus designed for cooking or for heating buildings, for use 
exclusively in the manufacture of apparatus designed for cooking or 
for heating buildings, in their own factories—(s.c. 5130) 

Free 10 p.c. 123 p.c. 

This item was last revised in 1930. 

Production: See general notes under items 381, 382 and 383. 

Imports: In 1954, 60 tons valued at $6,800 all from the United States. 
Corresponding figures for 1955 were 6 tons valued at $1,309 from the United 
States. The United Kingdom sent some 200 tons, valued at $27,000, in 1953, 
but was not a supplier in either 1952 or 1954. The average value from the United 
States in 1954 was $145 per ton. ’ 

Exports: Nil. 

Bound Rates: No rates bound. 

Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7(b). 

The note re this sub-item might well be a repetition, word by word, of that, 
on the immediately preceding sub-item (k). In the latter, special reference was 
made to the growing use of enamelled sheets in stoves and refrigerators. As 
regards the closely-related blue-polished product, it is doubtful that the use is 
expanding; imports are small, and domestic production not large. The appliance 
manufacturers, of course, would like to see this sub-item maintained. 

(m)(i) Sheets of iron or steel, cold rolled, when imported by manufacturers 

for use exclusively in the manufacture of sheets coated with tin— 
(s.c. 5128) 
Free Lorp.¢; 15 p.e. 
This item was last revised in 1932, at which time the making of tinplate in 


Canada was barely begun, and when the United Kingdom became the chief 
supplier under the wide margin provided at that time. 


Production: See note on existing item 383(a) and (b). 
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sub-item 386(m)(i) cold-rolled sheets for tinning, but also item 386b, an Order-in- 
Council item created in 1941, providing for the free entry of either hot- or cold- 
rolled sheets, in coils, for tinning. 

___ Items 386(m)(i) and 386b: in 1954, 120 tons valued at $11,000, all from the 
United States, almost all of it free of duty under the Order-in-Council provision. 
In 1953, about 120 tons had been imported from Benelux and 356 tons from the 
United States. The import picture for 1955 was as follows: 55 tons from the 

United States valued at $4,309. 


Exports: See note under existing item 383(a) and (b). 


Bound Rates: The B.P. rate on sub-item 386(m)(i) was bound by GATT 
note (Geneva). The M.F.N. rate was bound to Benelux (Geneva). The rates 
on the Order-in-Council item 386b are not bound. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7(b). 


: The importance of this sub-item is dubious. In Canada, tinplate is made by 
the basic steel group and, unless by reason of scarcity of base-stock, is produced 
from their own production of hot-rolled or cold-rolled sheets. The bulk of the 
_ tinplate now made is on cold-rolled base; and that there were in 1954 or 1955 
any imports of base-stock—whether hot- or cold-rolled—is not easy of explanation. 


4 
4 
4 
| Imporis: The statistical classification 5128 above referred to covers not only 


(m)(ii) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel, hot rolled, when imported 
by manufacturers for use exclusively in the manufacture of sheets, 
hoop, band or strip, coated with zinc or other metal or metals, not 
including tin, in their own factories—(s.c. 5141) 

5 pre: 17¥ pic. 20 p.c. 
— This item was last revised in 1932, and the M.F.N. rate was reduced from 

20 p.c. to 17% p.c. at Geneva. 

Production: See general notes on existing item 383(a) and (b). 

; Imports: There have been no imports under this sub-item since 1952, in 
which year they were negligible. Indeed, there have been practically no imports 
since the end of World War II. Imports were of some consequence in the ’30’s, 

when certain United Kingdom interests maintained a galvanizing plant in Canada, 
the base-stock for which they supplied under this item. The United Kingdom 

‘interest in Canadian production of galvanized sheet and strip no longer exists, 
and the Canadian producers of galvanized flats (chiefly the basic group or 

affiliates) manufacture their own base-stock. 

Bound Rates: B.P. bound under GATT note (Geneva) ; 
M.F.N. bound to the United States (Geneva). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(a); 10. 


(n) Hoop, band or strip, hot rolled, in coils not less than 100 feet in length, 
when imported by manufacturers for use exclusively in the manufacture 
of cold rolled iron or steel, in their own factories—(s.c. 5116) 


Free Ose: SR ORCce 
This item was last revised in 1931. 
Production: See notes under existing item 383(a) and (b). 


j Imports: In 1954, about 150 tons valued at $17,700, all from the United 
States. In 1952, imports had been as high as 2,500 tons, valued at nearly 
$250,000—again almost entirely from the United States. 


Exports: See notes on existing item 383(a) and (b). 
Bound Rates: There are no bound rates. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(a); 10. 
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The progressive decline in imports of hot-rolled strip in coils for processing 
into cold-rolled steel reflects the fact that, more and more, Canadian production 
of cold-rolled strip is from the domestically-manufactured hot-rolled form. 

At the public hearings, Canadian manufacturers of skates stated that they 
use sub-item 386(n) to import their base-stock from the United States. This 
was stated to be high-carbon, high-manganese steel, which Canadian producers 
(they continued) had not been able to supply until very recently. This the 
basic group declared not to be the case, since they had been supplying high- 
carbon high-manganese strip to various cold-rollers, if not to the skate manu- 
facturers. 

In connection with this sub-item, see the note re existing Drawback Item 
1015. 

(0) Hoop, band or strip, cold rolled, electrogalvanized, six inches or less 
in width, in coils of not less than 100 feet, when imported by manu- 
facturers for use exclusively in the manufacture of rolling doors of 
steel, in their own factories—(s.c. 5118) 

Free % p.c. 4 p.c. 
This item was last revised in 1931. 
Production: See general notes on sheet and strip, existing items 382 and 383. 


Imports: In 1954, 140 tons valued at $26,000, entirely from the United 
Kingdom. In 1952 and 1953, both the United Kingdom and the United States 
were suppliers, but the total imports have never been great. The 1955 import- 
picture was: 130 tons valued at $29,130 from the United Kingdom and 27 tons 
valued at $4,548 from the United States. 


Exports: Nil. 
Bound Rates: No rates are bound. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(d); 10. 


The United Kingdom representatives have expressed a particular interest 
in continuing trade with Canada in electrolytically-galuanized strip under this 
sub-item (even though the actual tonnage is small) and under the main coated 
items, such as item 383(q.v.). Certain Canadian users of galvanized sheets 
disputed the value of the word “electrolytically” and suggested that it be deleted 
from these items. 


(p) Sheets or strip, of iron or steel, hot or cold rolled, with silicon content 
of -075 per centum or more, when imported by manufacturers of 
electrical apparatus or of parts therefor, for use in the manufacture of 
electrical apparatus or of parts therefor, in their own factories— 
(s.c.. 5131) 

Free 123 p.c. 123 p.c: 
This item was last revised in 1951. 


Production: See general notes under existing items 382 and 383. 


Imports: In 1954, 18,800 tons from the United States, valued at close upon 
$5,000,000. Small amounts from the United Kingdom. The chief supplier in 
each year is the United States. In 1955, 22,604 tons valued at $6,739,776 
and from the United Kingdom 116 tons valued at $20,835. 


Exports: Nil. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound under GATT note (Geneva); 
M.F.N. bound to the United States (Geneva) except as re- 
gards “‘parts” and “strip”’. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(a), (b); 10. 
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This sub-item should be considered in relation to an Order-in-Council item 
numbered 385c, due to expire December 31, 1957. This latter was created to 
meet the request of certain manufacturers of electrical goods—in some cases, the 
same firms as import under sub-item 386(p) for use in the manufacture of such 
products as ignition coils, transformers, rotating units, ete. It was made quite 
clear at the public hearing that sheet or strip of not more than -025 inch in thick- 
ness (or even -075, for that matter) and containing not less than 2-9 p.c. of silicon 
is not made in Canada. The basic group apparently would not object to con- 
tinuance in effect of item 385c (no import data for which are recorded), suggestions 
for the emendation of which included requests for a change from 2-9 to 2-8 
silicon and for the insertion of “coated or not”. 


(q) Hoop steel, hot or cold rolled, plain or coated, -064 inch or less in 
thickness, not more than three inches in width, when imported by 
manufacturers of barrels or kegs or by manufacturers of flat hoops for 
barrels and kegs, for use exclusively in their own factories—(s.c. 5120) 

Free 123 p.c. 123 p.c. 


This item was created in 1932 in its present form. There is another item 
providing steel for cooperage hoops, viz.: item 384a, with rates of Free, Free and 
(123 p.c., but for which data re imports are not available. 


Production: See general notes re items 382 and 383. 


__ Imports: Under item 386(q), these amounted in 1954 to about 835 tons, 
valued at $130,000 and virtually all from the United States. The corresponding 
figures for 1955 are: 935 tons, valued at $153,439 from the United States and 
59 tons, valued at $7,236 from the United Kingdom. 


Exports: Nil. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound under GATT note (Geneva) ; 
M.F.N. bound to Benelux (Geneva). 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 10. 


Order-in-Council item 384a appears to be the operative rate today and 
probably explains the fact that nearly all the $130,000 worth of imports from the 
United States in 1954 were admitted duty free (although attributed statistically 
to the duty-bearing item). At the hearings, the cooperage industry declared that, 
for its purposes, there is no such thing as “cold-rolled” hoop; that no hot-rolled 
hoop for cooperage purposes is made in Canada, since none of it has the essential 
olled or mill-edge. At the hearings, the cooperage industry, while opposing the 
proposal of the basic group that the two existing items be cancelled, proposed as a 
substitute for both a new wording: 
“Strip steel, hot-rolled, with rolled or mill edge, plain or coated, 
-0972 inch or less in thickness, not more than three inches in width ? 
etc. (for hoops for barrels and kegs) with rates of Free, Free and 123 
. pic: . 
; r) Sheets or strip, cold rolled, when imported by manufacturers of pipes 
2 and tubes foe use exclusively in the manufacture of pipes and tubes 

in their own factories, under regulations prescribed by the Minister— 

(s.c. 5148) 

Free 5 p.c. Byp.c, ia : 
is i i i i the material name 

‘This item was last revised in 1935. It provides for 
therein; rates of duty corresponding to the other basic raw material of the pipe 
manufacturer—skelp. 
Production: See general notes on existing items 381 and 382, re the produc- 
tion in Canada of sheet and strip, both hot-rolled and cold-rolled. 
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Imports: In 1954, 10,000 tons, valued at $1,096,000, entirely from the . 


United States. In the two preceding years, total tonnage imported was about 
the same as in 1954, but in 1953, Benelux and the United Kingdom were repre- 
sented by several hundred tons each. The 1955 imports were: 12,265 tons, 
valued at $1,504,896 from the United States and 66 tons, valued at $8,438 from 
the United Kingdom. 


Exports: Nil. 
Bound Rates: No rates are bound. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 11. 


This is an extremely important item. At the hearings, most of the discus- 
sion regarding the proposal of the basic producers that sub-item 386(r) be cancelled 
came about under the discussion of the skelp item (384). To the extent that 
item 386(r) was the subject of separate debate, the general attitude of the pipe 
and tube makers was that the entry at not more than 5 p.c. of the cold-rolled 
flat sheets should be continued. 

(See the notes on existing item 384 (skelp) for more detailed information 


relative to both items.) 4 


(s) Strip, of iron or steel, cold rolled, tempered or not, electro-galvanized, 


2% inches or less in width, -080 inch or less in thickness, in coils of not — 


less than 100 feet, for use in the manufacture of metal belting or 
flexible metal hose 
Free 7% p.c. 20 p.c. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 7(d); 10. 


There are no precise data re production, imports or exports. As this item 
was created by Order-in-Council in 1955, it is difficult to tell what the position 
was as regards either bound rates or margins. 


(t) Welded strip steel not tempered, nor further manufactured than cut 
to shape and beading removed, without indented edges, for use in the 
manufacture of saw blades 


Free Free Free 
See note on item 386(g). 


(u) Hoop, band or strip, of steel of Bessemer quality, when imported by 
manufacturers of hinges, for use exclusively in the manufacture of 
hinges, in their own factories—(s.c. 5153) 


per ton Free $4.00 $8.00 
This item was last revised in 1952. 


Production: See general notes on existing items 381, 382 and 383. 


Imports: In 1954, 285 tons, valued at $21,000 of which 175 tons, valued at 
$12,000 came from the United States and the remainder from Belgium. In 
1955, 515 tons, valued at $31,306 entered from the United States and 50 tons, 
valued at $4,890 from Belgium. 


Exports: Nil. 
Bound Rates: Bound as (then) item 815. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7(f). 


_ The makers of butts and hinges pleaded at the public hearings for continuance 
of item 386(u)—even though one at least of them said that he used no Bessemer 
steel and knew of no one else using it. 
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EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 386b: FLATS FOR TINNING 


886b: Sheet and strip of iron or steel, hot rolled, in coils or otherwise, when 

at imported by manufacturers to be cold rolled or cold reduced and used 

ests Bene in the manufacture of sheets or strip coated with tin—(s.c. 
Free Free — 

This item, an Order-in-Council provision, was last revised in 1941. 


Production: See general notes on production in Canada of hot-rolled and 
-rolled sheet or strip of all kinds, under existing tariff items 381 and 382. 


Imports: Although item 386b refers only to hot-rolled flat forms for coating 
with tin, the statistical classification relating thereto (s.c. 5128) covers both hot- 
rolled and cold-rolled sheets. There were thereunder no imports whatever in 
1952; in 1953, imports were valued at $58,000, chiefly from the United States; 
in 1954, these had dropped in total value to $11,000, entirely from that country. 
Imports under this statistical classification in 1955 were: 55 tons, valued at 
$4,309, again entirely from the United States. 


Exports: Nil. 
Bound Rates: There are no bound rates. 


‘ 


cold 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply to present item. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 7(a). 
_ Such tinning of sheets as is done in Canada is done entirely by those of the 
basic producers who roll the base-stock, sheet and strip. Presumably, any im- 


ports have been by these firms. By far the greater part of the finished tinplate 
used in Canada is produced in this country—under tariff protection of 15 p.c., 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 386e: TERNE SHEETS 


886e: Sheets of iron or steel, coated with an alloy of lead and tin, for use in 
; Canadian manufactures—(s.c. 5157) 

Free D Die. 15 p.c. 
This Order-in-Council item was last revised in 1941. 


_ Production: Terneplate is not produced in Canada, whether of the so-called 
“long” type or the so-called “manufacturing” type. 


Imports: In 1958, valued at $1,463,000, almost entirely from the United 
States; in 1954, $880,000, entirely from the United States; in 1955, $1,379,000, 
again entirely from the United States. 


Exports: Nil. 
_ Bound Rates: There are no bound rates. 
c. Alloy-surtax: Does not apply to present item. 
 Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 9. 


{ ia Terneplate, not produced in Canada, is regarded by the basic producers as 
being for certain uses substitutable by tinplate. The same basic producers admit 
that deep-drawing terneplate—especially for certain automotive applications— 
has no substitute and for that reason they did not seek revision of Drawback 
ns 1045 and 1045a in so far as these relate to the “long terne”. That is to 
if, as they request, the existing item 386e were deleted and all terneplate fell 


under their proposed sheet and strip item (at much higher rates) they would not 
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object if the existing drawback provisions were to remain in force. Contrari- 
wise, certain secondary industries using terneplate for purposes other than are 
covered by the drawback items would prefer to see the item (386e) re terneplate 


of all kinds remain in the Tariff and at an M.F.N. rate not exceeding 5 p.c.— _ 


but, preferably, Free. One prominent user stated that he had been unable to ~ 
secure a United Kingdom source of terneplate—although the trade statistics — 


reveal very small imports from the United Kingdom in 1952 and 1953. 
In connection with this item, please see the note re Drawback Items 1045 
and 1045a. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 387: RAILWAY RAILS 
387: Railway rails, of iron or steel, of any weight, or for any purpose, punched, 
drilled or not, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5078) 
per ton $4.50 $6.00 $7.00 


Production: Shows fairly substantial fluctuations, which are only slightly 
related to imports. The following figures show tons of output: 


1937 1951 1953 1954 1955 


86,932 257,244 303,318 241,922 228,991 


Imports: Have been relatively small, amounting to from 1-5 to 7-0 p.c. of 
domestic supply. Imports from the two chief suppliers, and totals from all 
sources, are shown below in tons: 


1937 1951 1953 1954 1955 
akcoeere ~~ 4,398 877 8,429 12,910 
DS eee 10,105 5,447 8,136 5,230 7,490 
Total. wel 09s 11,977 9,890 14 493 21,274 


Exports: Sales of Canadian rails abroad have varied greatly in volume from 
one year to another. In large part this is probably accounted for by the fact that 


foreign orders are sought only during periods when domestic business tends to 


fall off. 
Ad valorem equivalents of the specific duties are: 


1. Based on the average price of $85 per ton for imports from the United 


Kingdom in 1955, the B.P. rate=5-3 p.c. 


2. Based on the average price of $74 per ton for imports from the 


United States in 1955, the M.F.N. rate=8-1 p.e. 
U.S.A. Duty: $1.00 per ton. 

Bound Rates: No rates bound under this item. 
Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 

Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 138(a). 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted and re- 
placed by a new item to cover all rails of iron or steel, with rates of 10 p.c., 
125 p.c. and 20 p.c._ The new item would thus encompass imports under existing 
items 387, 387c and those rails which now enter under 388g and are not further 
manufactured than hot-rolled, curved and punched or drilled. In supporting 
this proposal, the producers stated that relatively high freight costs made it 
difficult for them to compete in certain coastal areas with British rails; if the 
tonnage of rails imported into British Columbia in 1954-55 had been placed with 
Canadian mills, it would have enabled Dosco and Algoma to have operated their 
rail mills for several extra weeks in 1954 when domestic rail orders were smaller 
than normal. 
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While this proposal was not opposed by the Canadian railways, representa- 
_ tives of British rail exporters stated at public hearings that the suggested rates 
_ would seriously injure their trade which, even at present, is confined to certain 
areas where smaller rail-users can benefit by ocean freight. 


o> 
~ 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 387a: TIES, FISH-PLATES, ETC. 


887a: Railway ties, fish-plates, splice bars, rail joints, tie-plates, of iron or steel— 
ee (s.c. 5704) 
per ton $5.00 $7.00 $8.00 


_ Production: Canadian output supplies the great bulk of demand; production 
in tons is shown below: 


1951 1953 1954 1955 


86,243 65,120 52,561 82,438 


& _ Imports: These have been small: 


1951 1953 1954 1955 
pd Jel epee eee tons 1,100 837 2,622 Pann lg bs 
10 Slit A! ogee tons 2,544 8,126 2,100 2,574 
Aiea tons 3,729 8,998 4,758 4,728 


Exports: No statistics available. 


Ad valorem equivalents: Based on imports in 1955 from the United Kingdom, 
the B.P. rate=4-5 p.c. Based on imports in 1955 from the United States, 
the M.F.N. rate=5-8 p.c. 


U.S.A. Duty: $2.80 per ton. 

Bound Rates: Rates are not bound. 
Alloy-suriax: Does not apply. 

-  Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 13(b). 


The basic steel producers recommended that the wording of this item be 
revised and that the rates be increased to 10 p.c., 15 p.c. and 20 p.c. The main 
change in wording is the deletion of ‘‘ties’” of steel, which are not made or used in 
Canada. No user of the products described in this item made representations. 
The British Iron and Steel Federation stated that its members shipped some of 
these products to coastal regions of Canada. Although the trade is not large in 
relation to Canadian output, they valued it and felt that the proposed rates would 
be injurious to themselves and the users of their products. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 387c: GROOVED RAILS 


387c: Steel grooved (or girder) rails for electric tramway use, weighing not less 
than 75 pounds per lineal yard, punched, drilled, or not, of shapes and 
lengths not made in Canada—(s.c. 5079) 

per ton Free $7.00 $7.00 


3 Production: No Canadian mill now produces girder rails for tramway use. 


a Imports: Tonnages imported are small and will continue to decline. In 
1955, 510 tons were imported, entirely from the United States. 
Bis 
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Exports: Nil. 

Ad valorem equivalent: Based on $108 per ton, the average value of imports 
in 1955, the M.F.N. rate=7-4 p.c. : 

U.S.A. Duty: $1.00 per ton. 

Bound Rates: B.P. bound Free (GATT note); 

M.F.N. bound at $7.00 per ton to Benelux (Geneva). 
Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 13(a). 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted as obsolete. 
There was no opposition to this proposal. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 388: ANGLES, BEAMS, ETC. 


388: Iron or steel angles, beams, channels, columns, girders, joists, tees, zees - 
and other shapes or sections, not punched, drilled or further manufactured 
than hot rolled, weighing not less than 35 pounds per lineal yard, n.o.p.; 
piling of iron or steel, not punched or drilled, weighing not less than 35 
pounds per lineal yard, including interlocking sections, if any, used there- 
with, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5161) 
per ton Free $3.00 $3.00 


This item was established in 1930, and revised in 1935 to the existing wording 
and rates of duty. 
Production: Tonnages of heavy structurals produced are: 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


tons.......... 156,678 136, 00D8 B1SG7249nr 19,599) Ba1G2.906 


_ Imports: Under this item imports have been very substantial, usually exceed- 
ing domestic production by a wide margin: 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
USK Ae, Ceres tons 19,338 10 , 234 5 ,463 11,126 5,481 
US Altes, ey tons! 1375013, s 1005023 aloo, (oles es ole donee 
Béloniny ees tons 42,482 38 , 285 24,011 11,835 20,161 
Ota te ee tons 203,836 159,881 187,259 249,299 233,457 
Exports: For all types of structurals: 
1937 1950 1952 1954 
LONG yee ee 1,426 2,191 6,562 987 


Ad valorem equivalent: In 1955 the ad valorem equivalent based on imports 
from the United States was 2-5 p.c. 


U.S.A. Duty: $2.00 per ton plus surcharges if the metal is alloyed. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at Free (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at $3.00 per ton to United States (Geneva) 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 4(a), (b), (c). 
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oo This is the one form of steel where domestic production has not gained a 
larger proportion of the market in recent years, as illustrated by the following 
_ figures for heavy structurals: 


i Canadian Imports as p.c. 
Production Imports of Production 
Aa Boeck Th. tons 156 ,678 221,124 141-1 
hy ee tons 136,001 174,271 128-1 
SOS OMe alters’. tons 186 , 249 202 ,733 108-8 
Uae Tack tons 119,399 257 , 899 216-8 
LOD OMe tons 164 ,906 244 , 547 148-8 


Toa considerable extent these very substantial tonnages of imports no doubt 

_ consist of wide-flange beams. This type of beam has a number of advantages 
in structural work and is in heavy demand. With the exception of one size of 
modified wide-flange beams, such beams are not produced in Canada. The 
statistical breakdown for 1955 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics indicates 
that approximately 60 p.c. of total imports of structural steels was in the form of 
wide-flange beams: 


-Wide-flange beams, 8’”’ and over............. 165,569 tons 
= Wide-lange beams, under 8”. ..........4-.... 6,879 tons 
SINS GONE ORR 2 ale a Se R irs 9 ,373 tons 
BMC INCT As iy fas § Sesie sa os dcw c/o OR SE 99 ,655 tons 


It will be noted that in 1954, a poor year for steel sales, imports of heavy 
structurals increased. No doubt this was largely due to the fact that in preceding 
years steel was in fairly tight supply and users were forced in many instances to 
use standard shapes. In 1954, however, when demand for steel fell sharply, 
buyers were free to purchase in a more discriminating manner. This factor, 
coupled with adverse freight differentials to markets, resulted in a very sharp 
contraction in domestic output. 

- The possibility of a wide-flange mill being constructed in Canada was dis- 
cussed at the hearings. The basic producers themselves stated that such a mill 
would have a capacity to produce 50,000 tons per month. It could therefore 
supply the entire Canadian demand in three or four months of operation and since 
this type of mi 70 or $80 million, i not be reasonable to have o 
in Canada. Some consideration might be given, nevertheless, to the construction 
of a modified wide-flange mill at a much smaller capital outlay. 

’ The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted from the 
Tariff. They stated that the existing breakdown in the Tariff is now completely 
obsolete. They therefore proposed that two new structural items be established, 
the first with rates of 10 p.c., 15 p.c. and 20 p.c. and the second for sizes not made 
in Canada with rates of Free, 73 p.c. and 20 p.c. ; 

John Inglis Co. Limited opposed this recommended increase in duties on the 
grounds that it would increase structural costs unreasonably. The spokesman 
for this company stated that they must face keen import competition on many of 
their finished products, which are protected by rates ranging from 3 to 225 p.c. 
__ The British Iron and Steel Federation stated that its members exported 
structural steel under item 388 and that this was the most important item in this 
field for them. The Federation contended that imports from Britain comple- 
mented Canada’s production by supplying many sizes and shapes not made here. 
Furthermore, imports from Britain have been a small percentage of Canadian 
output. Because of transportation costs, the bulk of British structurals is used 
only where there is ready access to ocean shipping, €.g., Montreal, Vancouver and 
the Maritime Provinces. 
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Sir Robert McAlpine and Sons (Canada) Limited made representations on 
sheet piling, stating that it had certain advantages in supplying this product: to 
Quebec and the Maritimes. The only Canadian supplier is Algoma which is 
somewhat removed from these points. British piling moves even into the Toronto 
area. Any increase in duty might better the competitive position of Algoma in 
marginal areas but in Eastern and Western Canada it would simply apply as a 
revenue duty and, hence, a burden on the consumer. ’ 

The Canadian Institute of Steel Construction (Inc.) stated that a number of 
sizes and shapes are not rolled in Canada; provision at reduced rates should be 
made for the importation of such steels. | - 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 388a: SHAPES AND SECTIONS 


388a: Iron or steel shapes or sections, as hereunder defined, not punched, drilled 
or further manufactured than hot rolled, weighing not less than 35 pounds. 
per lineal yard, viz.: I-beams, up to and including 6 inches in depth, but 
not to include H sections; channels, up to and including 7 inches in depth; 
angles, up to and including 6 inches by 6 inches; zees, up to and including 
6 inches in depth of web—(s.c. 5167) fdeey 


per ton $4.00 $6.00 $6.00 


This item was established in 1930 to cover shapes and sections that were — 
then made in Canada. 


Production: See under item 388. 
Imports: Relatively small in comparison with item 388: 
_ 1951 1952 1954 1955 - 


LOnS eee 17,288 "14,390" 8,600" “11,090 
Exports: Not available. 


Ad valorem equivalents: Based on imports in 1955: B.P.=3-3 p.c. and 
M.F.N. (United States) =5-4 p.e. 7 


U.S.A. Duty: $2.00 per ton plus alloy surtax. 

Bound Rates: Neither the B.P. nor the M.F.N. rate is bound. . 

Alloy-surtax: A 5 p.c. surcharge applies to imports valued under 63 cents 
per pound if the steel contains the following: 

(a) Vanadium, 0-15 per centum or more, by weight. 

(6) Molybdenum, 0-15 per centum or more, by weight. 

(c) Nickel, 0-4 per centum or more, by weight. 

(d) Chromium, 0-4 per centum or more, by weight. 

(e) Tungsten, 0-4 per centum or more, by weight. 

(f) Cobalt, 0-4 per centum or more, by weight. 

(g) Manganese, 1-0 per centum or more, by weight. 

(h) Silicon, 1-0 per centum or more, by weight. 

(2) Any other element, not being iron or carbon, in excess of -5 per centum 

by weight. . 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 4(a). 


The basic steel producers have recommended that this item be deleted. 
Under their proposal, imports at present classified under this item would become 
dutiable at 10 p.c. and 15 p.c. if types made in Canada or Free and 7% p.c. if types 
not made in Canada. 4 ert ’ 
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-. The John Inglis Co. Limited recommended that the existing rates be con- 
verted to ad valorem terms but not increased. Sir Robert McAlpine and Sons 

5 (Canada) Ltd. expressed the hope that the B.P. rate applicable to this item would 
_ not be increased. For cther representations re structurals, see note on item 388. 


; EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 388b: ANGLES, BEAMS, ETC. 


388b: Iron or steel angles, beams, channels, columns, girders, joists, tees, zees 

and other shapes or sections, not punched, drilled or further manufactured 
than hot rolled, n.o.p.; piling of iron or steel, not punched or drilled, 
including interlocking sections, if any, used therewith, n.o.p.—(s.c. 5162) 
per ton $4.00 $7.00 $7.00 


4 0 This item was established in its present wording and rates in 1935 although 
similar items predate this one by many years. 


“ 


; Production: Light structural output has been as follows: 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


. HOU S ae eine. 71,414 84,615 85,971 64,143 71,792 
_. Imports: Under this item: 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


tons....... 111,243 117,200 . 70,953 55,038 80,470 
The major portion is from the United States but very sizable tonnages originated 
in Belgium and Luxembourg. : 
Exports: Not available. 
Ad valorem equivalents: Based on 1955 imports from: 


(a) the United States—5-6 p.c. 
(6) Belgium and Luxembourg—6-6 p.c. 


U.S.A. Duty: $2.00 per ton plus alloy surcharge. 


~ Bound Rates: B.P. bound at $4.00 per ton (GATT note) ; 
; M.F.N. bound at $7.00 per ton to United States (Geneva). 


| Alloy-surtax: A 5p.c. surtax applies on imports valued at under 63 cents per 
pound (see under item 388a). 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 4(a), (c). 


Although light structurals are produced in Canada, imports supply a greater 
proportion of the domestic market in many years than does Canadian production. 
‘There appears, however, to be a tendency for Canadian mills to take over a 
greater portion of the market: 


Light Structurals 


(tons) 

Canadian Imports as p.c. 

Production Imports of Production 
POS] Ee ee 71,414 113,566 159-0 
WO D2. k Ao: 84,615 119 ,686 141-4 
LOSS A Ae: 85,971 74,170 86-3 
19D4 4 =. 64,143 61 , 287 95-5 
$I Dios sys 71,792 85,795 119-4 
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The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted and that 
imports be classified under proposed item 5 with rates of 10 p.c. and 15 p.c. or 
Free and 73 p.c. if of types not made in Canada. 

The John Inglis Co. Limited urged that the level of the existing rates of duty 
not be increased. ; 

(For statements of the Canadian Institute of Steel Construction, and the 
British Iron and Steel Federation see comments under item 388.) 

The Nicholson File Company of Canada, which imports shapes and sections 
under this item, stated that file steel is not rolled in Canada. This was confirmed 
by the basic steel producers. The Nicholson File Company therefore requested 
duty free entry for file steel. 

McKinnon Industries Limited recommended that the rates applicable to 
this item not be increased since the proposed higher rates would substantially 
increase the cost of imported steel. The motor vehicle manufacturing industry 
imports substantial tonnages of steel shapes under this item, 6,901 tons in 1953 
and 1,626 tons in 1954. This industry requested that the existing rates remain 
unchanged. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 388c: BEAMS AND JOISTS 


388c: Iron or steel beams or joists, not punched, drilled or further manufactured 
than hot rolled, weighing less than 53 pounds per lineal yard for each 
inch in depth of web—(s.c. 5164) 
5 '/p.c. 123 p.c. 17% p.c. 
This item was established in 1930. 


Production: See under item 388b. 


Imports: Small in comparison with imports under item 388b. From 1951 
to 1954 they ranged from 2,323 tons to 6,249 tons, with 5,325 tons in 1955. 


Exports: Not available. 
U.S.A. Duty: $2.00 per ton plus alloy surtax. 
Bound Rates: Not bound. 


Alloy-surtax: A 5 p.c. surtax applies to imports valued at not more than 6% 
cents per pound. . 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 4(a). 
_ The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted and that 
ros be dutiable at 10 p.c. and 15 p.c. or Free and 73 p.c. if types not made in 
anada. 
_The John Inglis Co. Limited opposed this proposal and urged that there be 
no increase in rates. The Canadian Institute of Steel Construction and the 


aye Iron and Steel Federation took a similar position. See notes under item 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 388e: SIDE OR CENTRE SILL SECTIONS 


388e: Iron or steel side or centre sill sections, of all sizes not manufactured in 
Canada, weighing not less than 35 pounds per lineal yard, not punched, 
drilled or further manufactured, when imported by manufacturers of 
railway cars, for use in their own factories—(s.c. 5168) 


per ton Free $3.00 $3.00 
This item was established in 1932 with the existing rates of duty. 
Production: No statistics available. 
Imports: Nil. 
Exports: Nil. 
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U.S.A. Duty: Apparently $2.00 per ton plus alloy surcharge. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at Free (GATT note); 
camel, 'M.F.N. bound at $3.00 at the request of the United Kingdom. 
Alloy-suriax: Does not apply. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 4(a), (c). 


\ 

_The basic steel producers recommended that this item be deleted since these 
sections are rolled in Canada and there are no imports. The rates of duty applic- 
able to these sections would be increased to 10 p.c. B.P. and 15 p.c. M.F.N. 
under this proposal. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 388f: SASH SECTIONS 


388f: Sash, casement or frame sections of iron or steel, hot or cold rolled, coated 
or not, not punched, drilled nor further manufactured, and similar material 
formed from hot or cold rolled iron or steel strip, coated or not, when 
imported by manufacturers of metal window sash, casements or frames for 
use in the manufacture of such articles, in their own factories—(s.c. 5166) 


per ton Free $7.00 $7.00 


Production: Depending upon the size, weight and kind of “‘section’’, products 
such as those described in this item might be extremely light (structural) sections, 
or bars. In any event, there are no precise data re production of such sections 
(if any) in Canada. 


Imports: In each of 1953 and 1954, the United States was by far the chief 
supplier, with values of $514,000 and $399,000, respectively. From the United 


Kingdom, $18,000 and $28,000. The imports in 1955 were 395 tons valued at 


$43,674 from the United Kingdom; 2,393 tons valued at $430,814 from the 
United States; and 139 tons valued at $17,079 from Belgium. 


Exports: Nil. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound under GATT note; 
M.F.N. bound to the United States (Torquay). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply to present item. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 4(d). 


Discussion of this item at the public hearings resulted in (a) a request by the 
manufacturers of windows and window frames that item 388f be not cancelled; 
(b) by the same group, that the item refer to hot-rolled sections only (deleting, 
for the purpose of. this enquiry, not only the reference to ‘‘cold-rolled sections’’ 
but also the entire portion of the item reading “‘and similar material formed from 


 hot- or cold-rolled iron or steel strip, coated or not”); and (¢c) concurrence by the 


basic producers in these emendations. 

Complete window sash or frames probably would enter under item 446a. 
The chief competition therein is from the United Kingdom, against a B.P. rate 
on that item of 10 p.c. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 3888: RAILS, OTHER THAN RAILWAY RAILS 


388g: Rails (track), of iron or steel, other than railway rails, further manu- 
factured than hot rolled, with other sections, arched or not, welded thereto 
or not—(s.c. 5163) 
Free 123 p.c. 35-p.c. 


Production: No statistics available. 
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Imports: Since this item was established only in 1952, imports have entered 
in 1954 and 1955, as follows: 


1954 hee LOO 
TEER ee cyte ane hey cg een Cs tons 115 146 
CESTA cr cere ecaen creer tons 1,561 2,109 
Other oes hak be he eee ee tons 2,733 Lb} 3381297 
TL OtAL eel otal de tee ee eee tons 4,413 3,586 


Exports: No statistics available. 


U.S.A. Duty: If not further manufactured than rolled, punched or crilled, 
$1.00 per ton. 


Bound Rates: No rates bound under this item. 
Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 13(c). 


The basic steel producers recommended that this item be delereas They 
proposed that rails, not further manufactured than hot-rolled, punched or drilled, 
and curved, should enter as rails at rates of 10 p.c., 123 p.c. and 20 p.c. So- 
called monorails, at present classifiable under this item, if any further processed, 
would enter as structural steel under item 388d or as manufactures of steel under 
item 446a if item 388g is deleted as recommended. The M.F.N. rates under 
these items are 25 p.c. and 22% p.c. respectively. In support of their recom- 
mendation, the steel producers stated that many such “monorails” are fabricated 
sections and are not products of the basic steel industry. Where this is the case, 
such sections should be classified with other fabricated shapes and sections. ~ 

A number of importers of rails, other than railway rails, were represented at 
the public hearings and contended that imports did not adversely affect the 
Canadian steel producers. Of three railssubmitted by these importers as exhibits, 
one was hot-rolled only while two were fabricated. In order to avoid increased ~ 
duties, this group proposed that any new item for track rails should include rails, 
I or girder shaped, punched, drilled, welded, painted, etc. This would group 
together sections made by welding, or otherwise fabricated from structural shapes, 
with rails which were simply hot-rolled. It was felt, however, that it would not | 
be desirable to attempt to interject fabricated sections into an item intended to 
cover rolling mill products. The proposal was therefore amended to request the 
continuation of item 388¢. eed 

A Canadian manufacturer of monorails stated that he produced such rails 
from beam sections. This company also stated that hot-rolled track for doors 
was being imported under this item. This firm fabricates the rails and regards © 
its products as being fabricated sections of steel. It therefore requested the 
deletion of item 388g and the classification of such products under the appropriate 
tariff items for fabricated steel products at present in the Tariff. 

In discussing this item at the public hearings serious doubts were raised as 
to whether the Board should deal with other than the basic steel products coming 
under this item. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 389: FERRO-ALLOYS 


389: Upon any article or commodity enumerated in tariff items GIT 377a, 
378a, 378b, 378c, 388a, 388b, and 388c of this Schedule, not being of ereater 
value than 63 cents per pound, there shall be levied, collected and paid, 
under regulations prescribed by the Minister, in addition to the rates of 
Customs duties enumerated in such said tariff ‘items, an ad valorem surtax 
of five per centum when any such said article or commodity contains any 
one or more of the following: 

(a) Vanadium, 0-15 per centum or more, by weight. 
(b) Molybdenum, 0-15 per centum or more, by weight. - 
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(c) Nickel, 0-4 per centum or more, by weight. 
-(d) Chromium, 0-4 per centum or more, by weight. 
(e) Tungsten, 0-4 per centum or more, by weight. 
(f) Cobalt, 0-4 per centum or more, by weight. 
(g) Manganese, 1-0 per centum or more, by weight. 
(h) Silicon, 1-0 per centum or more, by weight. 
(7) Any other element, not being iron or carbon, in excess of -5 per centum 
by weight. 
(s.c. 5010, 5013, 5014, 5015, 5018) 


This item, last revised in 1930, provides for the imposition of surtax (over 

and above the normal rates of duty) on certain of the basic forms of iron or steel 
_ when such basic forms (1) contain alloying components as per a prescribed list 
_ and (2) are worth not more than 64 cents per pound. 


ee 


- The basic forms which attract the surtax—if alloyed—are: 


Item 377: Ingots, n.o.p. 
“« 377a: Cogged ingots, blooms, slabs, billets, n.o.p. 
 —378a: Light billets, bars and rods, hot rolled. 
“ -378b: i, a hammered, ete. 
5 378¢: . e “| cold-rolled, ete. 


&  388a: 
¢ 388b:} Structurals and piling, hot-rolled. 
¢ -888e: 


Produetion: The purpose of the item is to protect the Canadian manu- 
facturer of alloyed steels; incidentally, of course, the item operates indirectly to 
_ protect domestic production of the alloying components themselves (e.g., nickel). 
The Board’s Terms of Reference being restricted to basic iron or steel, per se, 
no inquiry was made regarding the domestic production of alloying components. 
As regards the production in Canada of alloyed steel (in the basic forms above 
referred to) see the notes on the existing substantive tariff items (re Structurals, 
Bars, etc.),-including those on tariff items 385 and 378(d). Also see the section 
on Prices of Specialty Steels (so-called Stainless, Tool Steel, Drill Steel, etc.) 
‘in Part II of this Report. Although several of the basic producers manufacture 
forms of steel which have some alloyed content, there are two companies which 
_ confine their operations to the production of Specialty Steels: Atlas and Vanadium 
(Canada) at Welland and London, respectively. 


Imports: It is not possible for the Bureau of Statistics to trace and segregate 
in the total imports of basic steels those which are alloyed as per the prescription 
of tariff item 389. Moreover, as steel in basic forms has steadily risen in value— 
with much of the ordinary mild-carbon steel being now worth more than five 
cents per pound—two results have come about to lessen the scope—and to that 
extent the protective aspect of item 389—viz.: (1) More and more alloyed steels 
are falling for duty purposes under value-bracket items such as items 385 and 
378(d); and (2) by reason of such ascending values per pound, certain steels 
which formerly attracted the surtax under item 389 (valued at not over 63 cents) 
are now dutiable under items which make no reference to and take no cognizance 
of the alloyed content. ! 

It is of interest in this connection that, under the five statistical classifications 
above listed, the Bureau does record the imports of ferro-tungsten, ferro-man- 
ganese, spiegeleisen, ferro-silicon, silico-spiegel, etc. The total imports of 
‘such amounted in 1954 to 11,000 tons, valued at $3,085,000: Of this total, the 
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United Kingdom supplied alloys valued at $1,091,000 and the United States, 
alloys valued at $1,952,000. The total duties collected on the atop os amounted 
to $99, 680—slightly over 3 p.c., ad valorem. 


Exports: Not separately classified. 


U.S.A. Duties: See reference to these in the notes on the existing items relat- 
ing to the various forms (e.g., bars and rods, ingots, structurals) on which the 
United States bases duty upon the alloyed content of steel. 


Bound Rates: Tariff item 389 is not bound. 


Most of the existing tariff items to which item 389 had been intended to apply 
have specific duties. In the proposals put before the Board by Atlas Steels, it 
was urged (1) that the alloy-content surtax should apply to more items than at 
present and (2) that the reference therein to 6} cents per pound be deleted. 
Since one of the chief features of the overall proposals by the five basic producers 
(including Atlas) was for the substitution, so far as possible, of ad valorem for the 
existing specific duties, a stand was taken by the Board, early in the inquiry, 
that in so far as and to the extent that ad valorem rates were recommended on the 
main basic forms, there was little valid reason for an over-riding surtax on the 
alloyed content basis. This proposition, in principle, was accepted by the repre- 
sentative of Atlas Steels, provided that the ad valorem rates to be recommended 
by the Board were “‘sufficiently high’’. All arguments pro and con have been 
most carefully weighed by the Board: and the recommendations as to rates now 
made by it have been predicated upon the cancellation of tariff item 389. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 392a: FORGINGS 


392a: Forgings of iron or steel, in any degree of manufacture, hollow, machined 
or not, not less than 12 inches in internal diameter; and all other forgings, 
solid or otherwise, in any degree of manufacture, rough turned or rough 
machined or not, of a weight of 20 tons or over—(s.c. 5051) 
Free Loepic: 30 p.c. 

This item was extracted from 392 in 1932 to provide for free entry for heavy 
forgings from the United Kingdom. The M.F.N. rate was originally 30 p.c. 
but was reduced to 273 p.c. under the Canada-United States Trade Agreement of 
1937. It was reduced to 15 p.c. in 1948 under GATT. 


Production: No statistics available. 


Imports: The larger part of imports are from the United Kingdom aaa 
a growing proportion are from the United States. 


1950 1952 1954 1955 
1 eGR $397,244 553,180 689,608 436,416 
Ui Ac oe ae $100,211 163,030 246,737 289,675 
Totals ee $497,455 716,210 946,945 749,091 


Exports: Somewhat in excess of $1 million in 1955. 
U.S.A. Duty: 12% p.e. 


Bound Rates: B.P. bound at Free (GATT note); 
M.F.N. bound at 15 p.c. to the United States (Geneva). 


Alloy-surtax: Does not apply. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 14. 
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. The basic steel producers recommended that this item be revised so as to 
; remove many of the f orgings at present classified underit. The forgings extracted 
{ would then fall under item 392, with rates of 173 p.c. B.P. and 224 p.c. M.F.N. 
: In discussing the wording of this item there was general agreement that a 
_ forging which was rough machined should qualify for entry as a forging and not 
be classified as a more advanced piece of equipment. It was therefore thought 
iat the words ‘“‘whether or not rough machined” should be included in any new 
item. 

_ One firm requested that special provision be made for alloy steel forgings of 
over 41” outside diameter, since forgings of this size are not produced in Canada. 
The reference in the existing and proposed items to the diameter of a forging 
brought to light the difficulties of defining the diameter of irregular forgings. 
In many instances the customs appraiser is faced with a number of measurements, 
any one of which could reasonably be designated the diameter. In order to 
avoid this difficulty the suggestion was made, and agreed to by Dosco, that the 
reference to diameter might be dropped and that weight should be the sole 
criterion. It would be necessary to designate, in addition to weight, whether 
_ the forging is hollow or solid, e.g., solid forgings over 80,000 pounds, hollow bored 

forgings over 60,000 pounds and forgings hollow forged over 40,000 pounds. 
The ability of Canadian mills to produce forgings of 80,000 pounds was 
questioned by suppliers of British forgings. They felt that the maximum size of 
possible Canadian production would be 40,000 pounds. These British producers 
pointed out that the domestic producers’ proposal would increase the duty from 
Free to 173 p.c. B.P. on forgings which cannot be made in Canada, as well as on 
those which can be made. 
. The British forging industry has concentrated on supplying heavy forgings 
to Canada, usually of types which cannot be produced in this country. Although 
a 7,000 ton forging press has now been installed by Dosco, the British producers 
questioned whether Dosco could obtain sufficiently large ingots, or had the 
necessary ancillary equipment and experience to produce the heavier types of 
forgings. The Canadian market, in their opinion, was not large enough to support 
a heavy forging industry producing a complete line of forgings. 

- The largest Canadian producer of forgings, i.e., Dosco, replied to these 
statements by asserting that forgings of 80,000 pounds could be made by them. 
They agreed however that certain shapes of forgings could not be made in their 

lant. 
Z In supporting their request for greater tariff protection, Dosco stated that 
British prices have been as much as 40 p.c. below Canadian prices. Under 
such circumstances it is not possible to build up a heavy forging production in 
Canada, they stated. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 395: HAME SECTIONS 


395: Sections, of iron or steel, not being ordinary square, flat or round bars, 
bol whether forged and punched or not, unfinished, when imported by manu- 
facturers of hames for use exclusively in the manufacture of hames, in 
their own factories, under regulations prescribed by the Minister—(s.c. 


5145 
Free Free Free 


Statistical classification 5145 covers importations under two tariff items: 


395 and 386(d) (see note on existing item 386(d) ). The total for both items in 


1954 was only $4,720, all from the United States. No objection was raised at 
the hearings to the deletion of the item, as proposed by the basic group. There 


re no bound rates. 
Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 4(a). 
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EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 395a: CUTTER BLANKS 


395a: Blanks, of iron or steel, when imported by manufacturers of milling cutters 
for use exclusively in the manufacture of milling cutters, in their own fac- 
tories, under regulations prescribed by the Minister—(s.c. 5111). 


Free 123 p.c. 123 p.c. 
Production: Not separately recorded. 


Imports: In 1954, $5,300 entirely from the United States. In 1955, $6,200 
all from the United States. 


Exports: Nil. 
Bound Rates: No rates are bound. 
Alloy-surtax: Not applicable to item. 


No interest was expressed in this item at the hearing. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 4101: COAL CRUSHERS, ETC. 


4101: Coal crushers, ore crushers, rock crushers, stamp mills, grinding mills, 
rock drills, percussion coal cutters, coal augers, rotary coal drills, n.o.p., 
and parts of all the foregoing, for use exclusively at mines, at quarries, or 
in metallurgical operations or in the beneficiation of non-metalliferous ores 

5 p.c. 15 p.c. 25 p.c. 


This tariff item was referred to in the Letter of Reference from the Minister. 
of Finance as “Ex. 4101’. The reason it was included by the Minister of Finance 
in the list forwarded to the Tariff Board arose no doubt from the fact that it was 
included zn so far as concerns grinding balls in the original brief forwarded to him 
by the basic producers. In preparing the documents for discussion at the public 
hearings (Appendix A), the Board did not include this tariff item for the reason 
that the basic producers withdrew their proposal. For the purpose of these notes, 
it need be included only for the purpose of saying that no change is recommended. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 438f: STRIP NOT MADE IN CANADA 


438f: Hot rolled strip of iron or steel with rolled or mill edge, of a class or kind 
not made in Canada, when imported for use in the importer’s own factory, 
in the manufacture of the goods enumerated in tariff items 424 and 438a, 
or in the manufacture of parts therefor—(s.c. 5151) 


per ton Free Free $8.00 


_ Production: Obviously no data are available here because the hot-rolled 
mee sets in the item is described therein as “‘of a class or kind not made in 
anada’’. 


Imports: In any recent year, the United States has been almost entirely the 
only source of supply, trifling imports having come from the United Kingdom in 
1953. In 1954, imports from the United States were 8,830 tons, valued at 
$953,000 (whereas, in 1953, more than three times that tonnage had been im- 
ported, valued at more than $2,500,000). The value per ton of the material 
imported under this item in 1954 was about $108 per ton. The imports in 1955 
were 356 tons, valued at $49,074. 


Exports: Nil. 
170 
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| Bound Rates: There are no head rates. 
one Alloy-surtax: Does not apply to this item. 
4 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 10. 


_. Agreat deal of the discussion at the public hearings related to strip with rolled 
or mill edge. It was contended vehemently by the Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce that hot-rolled strip under 4 inches wide with mill edge is not pro- 
duced in Canada. In general, this was conceded by the basic producers who 
contended, however, that they had been supplying considerable tonnages of the 
_ wider product. At one of the sittings, spokesmen for the basic group stated 
emphatically that they were not pressing for the imposition of a duty on hot- 
rolled strip under 4 inches wide, with rolled or mill edge. There was a good 
_ deal of argument as to exactly what was meant by “rolled mill edge” as compared 
with “mill edge”. The consensus at the meeting seemed to be that the basic 
_ producers were not pressing the point as regards hot-rolled strip with rolled or 
mill edge under 4 inches in width, whether or not such strip was for the automobile 
industry (as in item 438f) or for box strapping, cooperage, etc. Some of the users, 
particularly in the automobile field, felt that the free entry of the under-4 inches 
width should be continued, but that the item should be widened to include cold- 
rolled as well as hot-rolled. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 440f: (STEEL) FOR SHIPS 


440f: Iron or steel masts, or parts thereof; iron or steel angles, beams, knees, 
plates and sheets; cable chain; all the foregoing for ships and vessels, 
under regulations prescribed by the Minister—(s.c. 5165) 


Free Free Free 


_ Production: See the general note regarding Canadian production under 
‘structurals, plates, sheets, etc. 


_.» Imports: In all years, the United States is by a considerable extent the chief 
supplier, followed, as a general rule, by the United Kingdom. In 1952, there were 
very substantial imports also from Japan, Belgium, and France. In 1954, 
the imports from the United States amounted to 13,500 tons, valued at $1,257,000 
(out of a total importation in that year valued at $1,573,000). The average 
value from the United States was somewhat over $90 a ton, but this figure is not 
of great importance since it covers such a variety of forms and there is no break- 
down as between structural sections, plates, etc. 


_ Exports: Probably nil. 
Bound Rates: There are no bound rates. 
 Alloy-surtax: Does not apply to present item. 


fe." Che proposals of the basic group for the deletion of this item, which is Free 
under all tariffs, were strongly opposed not only by the Canadian ship-builders— 
such as Messrs. Vickers—but by the British Iron and Steel Federation. The 
former pointed out that often in respect of vessels built in Canadian shipyards 
for export the general drawback on materials entering into goods exported meant 
that funds were tied up for several years before the drawback claims could be 
processed. The basic group pointed out that they were not asking for the 
cancellation of any drawback that might have a bearing on this item. Canadian 
producers of chain entered into the discussion because of the fact that this item 
might cover importation of cable chain for ships. In this connection, yas re- 
ferred to the value of imports in recent years of chains for ships, particularly from 
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the United Kingdom, but of course accepted the fact that the duties on chain 
were not included within the Board’s terms of reference. In the final phase of 
the discussion, the basic producers stated that they recognized the competition 
facing Canadian shipyards and that, rather than pressing keenly for the deletion 
of item 440f, they were merely asking that it be “reviewed” by the Board in 


connection with its general submissions to the Minister. The item is referred to 


in these notes merely for the purpose of stating that no change therein is being 
recommended. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 441c: (STEEL) FOR RIFLES 


441c: Steel imported by manufacturers for use in their own factories in manu- 
facturing rough unfinished parts of rifles, when such parts are to be used 
in rifles to be made for the Government of Canada, under regulations 
prescribed by the Minister—(s.c. 5695) 


Free Free Free 


This tariff item was referred to in the Letter of Reference from the Minister 
of Finance. The reason it was included by the Minister of Finance in the list’ 
forwarded to the Tariff Board arose no doubt from the fact that it was included 
in the original brief forwarded to him by the basic producers. In preparing the 
documents for discussion at the public hearings (Appendix A), the Board did 
not include this tariff item for the reason that the basic producers did not appear 
concerned about pressing for its inclusion. It was not discussed at the public 
hearings and, for the purpose of these notes, it need be included only for the pur- 
pose of saying that no change is recommended. 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 442, 442b, 442c: (STEEL) FOR FARM 
EQUIPMENT AND MACHINERY 


442: Articles and materials which enter into the cost of manufacture of the 
goods enumerated in tariff items 409, 409a, 409b, 409c, 409d, 409e, 409f, 
409g, 409h, 4091, 409), 409k, 4091, 409m, 409n, 4090, 409q, 427b(1), 4389c 
and 618b(1), when imported for use in the manufacture of the goods_ 
enumerated in the aforesaid tariff items, or in the manufacture of parts 
therefor, under such regulations as the Minister may prescribe 


Free Free Free 


442b: Materials which enter into the construction and form part of cream 
separators when imported by manufacturers of cream separators for use 
exclusively in the manufacture of cream separators, in their own factories, 
under regulations prescribed by the Minister 


Free Free Free 


442c: Articles of metal when imported by manufacturers of cream separator 
parts for use exclusively in the manufacture of cream separator parts, 
in their own factories, under regulations prescribed by the Minister 


Free Free Free 


_ These tariff items were referred to in the Letter of Reference from the 
Minister of Finance. The reason they were included by the Minister of Finance 
in the list forwarded to the Tariff Board arose no doubt from the fact that they 
were included in the original brief forwarded to him by the basic producers. 
The basic producers made abundantly clear at public hearings that they had no 
intention that their proposals should affect these items which relate entirely to 
steel used in the production of various agricultural implements and machinery. 
This note is inserted merely to make clear that no change in any of these three 
items is being recommended. 
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EXISTING TARIFF ITEM 458: (STEEL) FOR TRACTORS 


458: Materials, including all parts, when imported by manufacturers of traction 
engines for use exclusively in the manufacture of traction engines, in their 
own factories, under regulations prescribed by the Minister 

Free Free Free 


This tariff item was referred to in the Letter of Reference from the Minister 
of Finance. The reason it was included by the Minister of Finance in the list 
forwarded to the Tariff Board arose no doubt from the fact that it was included 
in the original brief forwarded to him by the basic producers. The basic pro- 
ducers made abundantly clear at public hearings that they had no intention that 
_ their proposals should affect this item, which relates entirely to steel used in the 
production of traction engines. This note is to make clear that no change in the 
item is being recommended. 


EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEM 1005 


OUD eG. 


This item has in the past provided a 99 p.c. drawback of duties paid on 
-“steel”’ (in any form) imported and used in the production in Canada of “cutlery 
or of stove trimmings”. Actually, the forms of steel on which duty-drawbacks 
normally are paid under this item are bars and strip. The total paid in drawback 
‘in 1954-55 was $112,000; about the same figure has been paid in several recent 
years. 

Manufacturers of cutlery—particularly of knives—get drawback of duty on 
bars and strip of both stainless and carbon steel; drawback does not apply 
in respect of knife-blanks, which may be imported under item 429(a) at Free, 73 
-p.c. and 10p.c. The finished knife enters under the same item at varying rates 
of duty (e.g.) table knives at 15 p.c., 25 p.c. and 35 p.c.; many other knives are 
Free under B.P. tariff. Stainless steel in bar form is made in Canada by Atlas 
Steels, but that firm does not expect to be in production of stainless cutlery-strip 
forayearormore. Applicants for retention of the drawback privilege contended 
that already competition in cutlery in Canada was serious—to the extent that, 
in value, imports exceeded domestic production; that Japanese cutlery of first- 
class quality was laid-down in Canada below the domestic cost of production and 
was growing in consumer acceptance; that free entry for so much of the cutlery 
lines meant that the domestic producers must, to remain in business, have re- 
course to Drawback Item 1005, particularly as regards such steel (and especially 
_single-bevelled and double-bevelled stainless strip) as was not made in Canada. 
| After hearing the pleas of the cutlery producers, the basic group suggested 
that Drawback Item 1005 perhaps should continue in operation for the cutlery 
industry, preferably with a “class or kind” qualification. Atlas Steels went 
further and, as regards stainless strip, intimated that they should not press 
“at this time” for cancellation of the drawback in its entirety (ie., cancel as 
regards forms other than strip). 

___-It was made clear at the public hearings that by far the larger part of the 
average of $100,000—$118,000 paid yearly in drawback under this item went to 
the cutlery industry. However, some part of the total benefits the stove industry 
because of the phrase “‘stove trimmings” in the item. The basic group stated 
_ that they really were less concerned about the continuance of drawback for the 
stove industry than about the administration of the present wording—which, 


1005: Steel—When used in the manufacture of cutlery or stove trimmings 
| 
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they alleged, caused them to raise the matter in their proposals. A drawbacks 
officer present at the hearings stated that the drawback was held to apply to 
“anything manufactured of steel” (or “steel used in the manufacture of’’) that 
was a non-essential part of a stove. It would appear obvious that the drawback 
as at present administered cannot mean a great deal to the stove industry—nor, 
by the same token, to the basic steel producers. 


Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 1005 
Recommended Items Nos. 7; 10. 


EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEM 1006 


1006: Steel—When used in the manufacture of scythes, reaping hooks, hay or 
straw knives, hoes, agricultural forks, hand rakes, axes, or windmills 


99 p.c. 


It is obvious from its wording that this item provides for drawback of duties 
paid on many steel products on which no duty applies: agricultural implements or 
parts thereof or therefor. To that extent, this item is redundant and inoperative 
except, possibly, as regards sales through an importer’s warehouse (which would 
be rare). There are named in it, however, one or two products which are not 
(for tariff purposes) agricultural implements, notably axes. It is more than 
probable that the makers of axes—and possibly of hoes—drew the larger part of 
the drawback paid, which has ranged from $1,000 to $5,000 over recent fiscal. 
years. Axes are dutiable under item 431la at 10 p.c., 15 p.c. and 20 p.c. It was_ 
stated in evidence at the hearings that, most of the time, the Canadian manu- 
facturer of axes purchases his raw material (steel) in Canada at less than the duty- 
paid price of such steel were it to be imported. It is difficult to see that retention 
of this item, solely for axes, is warranted. 


Cross-reference: Various tariff items, depending upon form in whichimported. 


EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEM 1007 


1007: Flat spring steel, steel billets and steel axle bars—When used in the manu- 
facture of springs and axles for vehicles other than railway or tramway 
vehicles 99 p.c. mae ieS 


The drawback of duty paid under this item has, in recent years, ranged from 
a low of $38,000 in 1938 to a high of $147,000 in 1952-53. Practically all the 
items in respect of which drawback is paid relate to steel—in various forms— 
used in the manufacture of parts for motor vehicles, almost all of which are 
dutiable on importation at from 174 p.c. to 25 p.c. It was contended at the 
hearings that, owing to the volume of production of such parts in the United 
States, and also to the keen purchasing methods of the domestic automobile 
industry, elimination of Drawback Item 1007 would—despite the duty on the 
finished component—mean that Canadian parts producers probably would be 
forced to discontinue production of a substantial number of parts they now supply 
to the motor car industry. They claimed, further, that apart from the price- 
factor (as between Canadian and imported billets, bars, etc.) there was no domestic 
production whatsoever of precision-rolled rods for use in making helical front, 
springs for automobiles. Under the operation of the drawback, practically all 
the springs required for motor vehicle production in Canada are manufactured 
in this country (and that by one or two companies). The steel represents from 
50 to 65 p.c. of the cost of production of the finished spring. Lg 

As regards the contention of the spring-producers that no Canadian mill 
could supply precision-rolled rods for springs, Atlas Steels stated that ‘we have a 
precision rolling mill that rolls from 3’’ to 11’’ and have had it for several years”. 
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yy Canadian producers of axles for motor vehicles were as emphatic as the 
makers of springs in declaring that they probably could not operate at all were 
-Drawback Item 1007 to be cancelled. 
__ The Canadian Automobile Chamber of Commerce gave evidence to the 
effect that ‘out of a total usage in 1953” (of steel imported under certain named 
_ tariff items) ‘of 156,000-odd tons, 41,000-odd (tons) qualified for the drawback”’ 
(under item 1007). And further, “of flat spring steel and steel axle bars, total 
purchases amounted to 47,774 tons in 1953 and 27,868 tons in 1954. Of these 
amounts, only 6,532 tons and 3,561 tons were imported, respectively.” 


___ Cross-reference: Recommended Items Nos. 3; 5(a). 


i. EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEM 1009 
1009: Steel—When used in the manufacture of files, augers, auger bits, bit 
a braces, wrenches, hammers or hatchets 60 p.c. 


The total duty-drawback under this item in 1954-55 was $15,000. This 
total would be drawn by the manufacturers of the various tools named in the item 
which are dutiable as follows: Augers, bits, wrenches, hammers and hatchets, 
under item 431b at 10 p.c., 223 p.c. and 35 p.c.; files, under item 431f at Free, 
225 p.c. and 35 p.c. » 

_ . For files, the base stock would be chiefly in the form of bars, carbon type; 
less than half of the tonnage would be in irregular-shape sections. On the ground 
of severe competition from Europe—particularly from the United Kingdom, duty 
free—the file manufacturers requested (1) a tariff item to provide free entry under 
B.P. and M.F.N. tariffs on bars, rods, sheet or strip, hot- or cold-rolled or drawn, 
up to 1-50 carbon content, for use in the manufacture of files and rasps, or (2) 
extension of Drawback Item 1009 to provide drawback of 99 p.c.; or, (3) in any 
event, continuance of the item in its present form. 

At the hearings, all five of the basic producers said that they did not make 
file steel and had no objection to provision being made for the same. 


_ Cross-reference: Recommended Item No. 1009, and various tariff items, 
depending upon form in which imported. 


EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEM 1015 


1015: Steel—When used in the manufacture of skates or bicycle chain 
‘ AO p.c. 


Another provision exists as regards steel used in the manufacture of skates, 
viz: Memo D17, DB.15, Order-in-Council P.C. 74/1736, 28/8/33 Double 
Bevelled Edge Rolled Steel used in the manufacture of skates 

99 p.c. drawback 


Totals paid under this item have varied from $241 in 1937-88 to $2,400 in 
1950-51. In 1954-55, about $1,000. 

Evidence at the hearings was to the effect that the Canadian manufacturer of 
bicycle chains had found United Kingdom competition so keen that he had 
dropped the line a few years ago. Presumably, therefore, no drawback duty 
under this item relates to bicycle chains; all the drawback must go to the manu- 
facturers of skates. These (other than roller-skates) are dutiable at rates of 
15 p.c., 25 p.c. and 30 p.c. 

Ag The eliacls Se ients shown above might appear to include the 40 p.c. 
drawback on ordinary steel and the 99 p.c. drawback on double bevelled-edge 
steel. However, the drawbacks officer present at the hearings stated that the 
total applied only in respect of the 40 p.c. drawback and that no drawback had. 
been paid under the 99 p.c. proviso. 
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On the ground of severe competition, the skate-makers requested continuance 
of the drawback of 40 p.c. 


Cross-reference: Various tariff items, depending upon form in which steel is 
imported. 


EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEMS 1023 and 1025 


1023: Hot rolled hexagon iron or steel bars—When used in the manufacture of 
cold drawn or cold rolled iron or steel bars 
60 p.c. 


1025: Hot rolled hexagon bars of Bessemer steel not being of greater value than 
4 cents per pound—When used in the manufacture of cold drawn bars 
99 p.c. 


Since the two drawback items shown apply to the same industry, they are 
jointly the subject of this note. 

Drawback Item 1023 deals with hot-rolled hexagon bars of any kind of steel, 
with a drawback of 60 p.c.; whereas 1025 is limited to Bessemer hexagons valued 
at no more than four cents per pound, with a drawback of 99 p.c. Due to the 
increase in the price of steel in recent years (by reason of which Bessemer hexagons 
became worth more than four cents per pound) item 1025 ceased to operate. 
The consequence has been that, of late, the 60 p.c. drawback applied to all 
hot-rolled hexagon bars imported for cold-drawing. The total amount paid in 
drawback in 1954-55 was $29,492. 

Bessemer hexagons are not produced in Canada. For that reason, the cold- 
drawers and cold-rollers asked for re-instatement of Drawback Item 1025 without 
the price-per-pound limitation and also for continuance of Drawback Item 1023. 
In general, these requests were endorsed by the Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
and opposed by the basic producers. 

On most cold-rolled or cold-drawn bars, the M.F.N. rate is 20 p.c. 


_  Cross-reference: Recommended Item 1023; and various tariff items, depend- 
ing upon form in which steel is imported. i 


EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEM 1027 


1027: Materials—When used by manufacturers of malleable iron castings or 
steel shafting for use exclusively in the manufacture of such articles for 
use in the manufacture of goods enumerated in tariff items 409a, 409b, 
409c, 409d, 409e, 409f, 409g, 409], 4090, 409p and 439c 

99 -p.c. 
No drawback has been paid under this item for many years. It could be of 
no value except in respect of the rare transaction through an entrepreneur. (See 
tariff item 442 et seq.) 


EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEM 1028 


1028: Steel billets—When used in the manufacture of the seamless pipes, tubes — 
and flues enumerated in tariff items 399 and 410d: no drawback shall be — 
paid under this item when the pipes, tubes and flues enumerated in tariff — 
items 399 and 410d are dutiable under the General Tariff of Schedule A — 


to this Act 99 p.c. 


This strangely-worded item has had varying weight—ranging from a high in 
drawbacks of $26,000 to a low of $500 in 1954-55. Apparently its purpose was 
to provide free entry for billets used in producing seamless tubes which would, if 
imported, themselves enter duty-free under certain named tariff items. The 
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_ only representations at the public hearings were by Page-Hersey, which asked 
that the drawback item remain in effect unless duties were imposed on the seam- 
less tubes (under Reference No. 119). | 


‘ 
a 


EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEMS 1045 and 1045a 


1045: Steel sheets, hot or cold rolled or coated with lead or with lead and tin, 
_._ :064 inch to -022 inch in thickness, 20 to 42 inches in width and 50 to 
120 inches in length—When used in the manufacture of stampings for 

automobiles — 99 p.c. : 


1045a:Steel sheets, hot or cold rolled or coated with lead or with lead and tin, 
-064 inch to -022 inch in thickness, 50 to 120 inches in length, and not less 
than 20 inches in width—When imported other than under the General 
Tariff, during the period August Ist, 1955 to December 31st, 1956, for use 
in the manufacture of stampings for automobiles . 
eens. 99 p.c. 


___ It would seem feasible to comment in one note on these two items, since 
evidence at the public hearings—particularly that by the Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce—was to the effect that item 1045 had ceased to be operative and 
had been “superseded by Drawback Item 1045a”’. Figures as to the amounts 
paid under the items were produced by the drawbacks officer present in the form 
of a total, covering both items. This total drawback ranged as follows: 


m 


BECO VEAES LUOU-OU Sct nrtce oe rie eee ee eee $348 , 100 
" ee LON DO PGR. rea aul se + Se ORR =. 93 610,161 
ES Sa L OD Day mchce, . MRR Mam, verem. 205". 485 ,328 
3 OD Bank 7 meen aice joe), ak abe iets 652,954 
4 RSI CET ie eels atu Paci cdcgir se ee es apace 414,219 


It was indicated that these amounts of drawback paid covered payments in 
respect of hot-rolled sheets, cold-rolled sheets and terneplate. These payments 
would be in large part to manufacturers of automotive parts—with some, no 
doubt, direct to the automobile producers. In this connection, it was stated at 
the hearings that “about one-third of the sheet, strip and terneplate used in the 
motor vehicle manufacturing industry (in 1954) falls within the range of Draw- 
back Items 1045 and 1045a”’.. Some would be ineligible on a dimensional basis. 
urther, that, (as regards the extent to which such steel is an element in the 
cost of producing automotive stampings) “‘we may use an industry-wide average 
which has been conservatively estimated at not less than 60 per cent of the cost 
of the finished stamping”. And, further “aif the drawbacks under 1045 and 1045a 
were to be removed, the automotive stampers would have to have a direct and 
compensating increase in the tariffs on automotive stampings, not Just (on) 
those that are now dutiable but also on those that are free of duty”. 

_ Some parts manufacturers said that they had to import a large proportion 
of their requirements of cold-rolled sheets, particularly in the lighter gauges; and, 
of course, all had to rely upon imported terneplate—for those applications where 
terneplate is deemed to be imperative—because it is not produced in Canada. 
(The basic group frequently repeated that they were not seeking cancellation of 


Cross-reference: Various tariff items, depending upon the form in which the 
steel is imported; probably 7(a), (b); 9... 
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EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEM 1057 


1057: Materials—When used in the manufacture of articles entitled to entry — 
under tariff item 442, when such articles are sold to manufacturers to be 
used as specified in said item 99 p.c. 


The amount of drawback paid under this item in 1954-55 was nil. The 
drawback item can relate only to warehouse transactions, since all materials 
entering into the cost of production of agricultural machinery enter Free under 
item 442 and there would seem to be no necessity for administering a drawback > 
to cover only occasional warehouse transactions. No drawbacks have been 
paid since 1939. 


EXISTING DRAWBACK ITEM 1058 


1058: Materials—When used in the manufacture of articles entitled to entry 
under tariff items 411 and 411a, not including saws, and articles entitled 
to entry under tariff item 4101, when such articles are used as specified 
in said items 60 p.c. . 


Since this drawback item in its present form applies to many products (as 
well as to steel) the Board is not recommending any change therein and the pur- 
pose of this note is so to state. 


“END-USE”’ or ‘‘PURPOSE”’ ITEMS DROPPED: 


379(a) 386(m) (i) 
379(b) 386(m) (ii) 
379(c) 386(n) 
379(e) 386(0) 
386(a) 386(p) 
386(c) 386(s) 
386(d) 386(t) 
386(e) 386b 
386(f) 387¢ 
386(i) 388e 
386(j) 395 
386(k) 395a 
386(1) 
DRAWBACK ITEMS DROPPED: 

1006 

1007 

1015 

1025 

1027 

1045 

1045a 

1057 
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APPENDIX A 


REFERENCE NO. 118 


ANALYSIS OF THE CLASSIFICATION OF 
PRIMARY IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
TO SHOW THE PRESUMED EFFECT OF PROPOSALS 


MADE BY 
PRODUCERS OF BASIC IRON AND STEEL 


(As used for discussion at all public sittings of 
The Tariff Board in respect of 
Reference No. 118) 


Distributed to Interested Parties in December, 1956 


73371—143 


The (proposed) tariff items shown in the left-hand column of the attached 
draft Schedule should be read in connection with, and as governed by, the 
revised Definitions suggested by the producers of basic Iron and Steel. 


The items shown in the right-hand column of the attached draft Schedule 
are as at present in the Customs Tariff, as regards both wording and rates 
of duty. As at present administered, they are governed by the existing 
It is important to note, however, that, 
in the event of adoption of revised Definitions, many items would be governed 


The tariff rates shown under the items in the right-hand column are those of 
the British Preferential, the Most-Favoured-Nation, and the General 
Wherever in any column a second rate is shown, 
this latter is a Trade Agreement rate and at present the operative rate. 


Excerpts from existing tariff items are frequently shown (in brackets) where 


less than the complete existing item would appear to be affected by pro- 


Necessarily, an existing item may appear more than once in the right-hand 
column, depending upon thejdegree of comprehensiveness of the proposed 


EXISTING DEFINITIONS 


in 

2. 

Definitions in the Customs Tariff. 
by the latter. 

eas 

Tariff, respectively. 
4. 

posed changes in wording or rate. 
aK 

new item. 

* * 
PROPOSED DEFINITIONS 

1. (No change proposed) 

[ 2..‘‘Plate’’, when applied to iron or steel, means a 
rectangle, circle or sketch, flat or in coils, 
whether or not with sheared, cut or mill 
edges, of the following dimensions: 

Over 6 inches but not over 48 inches in 
width—0- 2300 inch or over in thickness 
Over 48 inches in width—0-1800 inch or over 
in thickness 
3. ‘“‘Sheet’’ or “Strip’’, when applied to iron or 
steel, means flat rolled rectangles, whether 
or not in coils, of the following dimensions: 
Sheet: 
Over 12 inches but not over 48 inches in 
width—0- 2299 inch and thinner 
Over 48 inches in width—0-1799 inch and 
thinner 
Strip: 
Over 6 inches but not over 12 inches in 
width—0- 2299 inch and thinner 
Six inches or less in width—0-2030 inch 
and thinner 
(“hoop”’ and “‘band’’ no longer defined) 
4, “Skelp’’, when applied to iron or steel, means 


flat rolled iron or flat rolled steel, whether in 
lengths or in coils, with cither rolled edge or 
cut edge, bevelled or not, for use in the 
manufacture of pipes and tubes. 


* * * * 
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“Rolled Iron’’ or ‘‘Rolled Steel’? means iron or 
steel hot rolled only. 


‘‘nlate’? when applied to iron or steel means a 
rectangle, circle or sketch as cut in a plate mill, 
more than fourteen inches in width, and 0-1875 
inch or more in thickness, with variations from 
such thickness not exceeding 0-015 inch; 


“hoop, band and strip’’ when applied to iron or 
steel mean flat forms not more than fourteen 
inches in width and less than 0-1875 inch in 
thickness; 

“‘sheet’’ when applied to iron or steel means a 
rectangle more than fourteen inches in width and 
less than a plate in thickness; 


None 


——— es 


PROPOSED NEW ITEMS 


Item 
1. Pig iron, n.o.p., and sponge iron 
. é 5 p.c. 5 p.c. 20 p.e. 
(All items opposite to be cancelled) 
* * * * 
2. (a) Ingots of iron or steel, n.o.p. 
5 p.c. 10p.c. 20 p.c. 


(b) Blooms, slabs, billets, sheet bars, of iron 
or steel, n.o.p. 
5 p.c. 


10 p.c.,, «120 p-.c: 


(All items opposite to be cancelled) 


(Imports under proposed item 2, subsections 
(a) and (b), would be affected by the pro- 
posed revision of tariff item 389, shown in 
this draft schedule as proposed item 11) 
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1005 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


Item 

374 Pig iron, n.o.p. 

perton $1.50 $2.50 $2.50 
376 Sponge iron 

Free Free Free 
* * o* * 

377 Ingots, of iron or steel, n.o.p. 

per ton $1.50 $3.00 $3.00 


377a Blooms, cogged ingots, slabs, billets, n.o.p., 
sheet bars, of iron or steel, by whatever 


process made, n.o.p. 
per ton $2.50 $4.50 $4.50 
4.00 


377b Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, slabs, billets, 
n.o.p., of iron or steel, valued at not less 
than 3 cents per pound, when imported 
by manufacturers of steel for use exclu- 
sively in the manufacture of steel, in their 
own factories under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Minister 


Free Free 5 p.c. 


377c Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, slabs, billets, 

n.o.p., of iron or steel, of a class or kind 

not made in Canada, when imported 

by manufacturers of forgings for use exclu- 

sively in the manufacture of forgings, in 

their own factories, under regulations 
prescribed by the Minister 

per ton Free $3.00 $3.00 


377d ~— Billets of steel of Bessemer quality, when 
imported by manufacturers of seamless 

steel tubes for use exclusively in the 
manufacture of seamless steel tubes, in 

their own factories 

Free 


5 p.c. OUD.Cs 


377e Wrought or puddled iron in the form of 
billets 
Free = = 


378 (Billets of iron or steel weighing less than 60 
pounds per lineal yard) 


(a) Not further processed than hot rolled, 


n.0.p. 
perton $4.25 $7.00 $7.00 


(b) Not further processed than hammered 
or pressed, n.o.p. 

10ip.e. 25 p:e2" 30) pre: 

20) p.cs 


(c) Cold rolled, drawn, reeled, turned or 
ground, n.o.p. 
10 pies © “2oopre: 


20 p.c. 


30 p.c. 


(d) Hot rolled, valued at not less than 4 
cents per pound, n.o.p. 


Free 123 p.c. 15 p.c. 


(Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, billets and 
slabs for use in the manufacture of cutlery 


or stove trimmings) 
Drawback of 99 p.c. 


PROPOSED NEW ITEMS EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


1006 (Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, billets and 
slabs for use in the manufacture of 
scythes, reaping hooks, hay or straw 
knives, hoes, agricultural forks, hand 
rakes, axes, or windmills) 

Drawback of 99 p.c. 


1007 (Steel billets) 
Drawback of 99 p.c. 


1009 (Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, billets and 
slabs for use in the manufacture of files, 
augers, auger bits, bit braces, wrenches, 
hammers or hatchets) 

Drawback of 60 p.c. 


1015 (Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, billets and 
slabs for use in the manufacture of skates 
or bicycle chain) 

Drawback of 40 p.e. 


1027 (Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, billets and 
slabs for use in making certain agricul- 
tural implements, pasteurizers and farm 
or logging sleighs and wagons) 

Drawback of 99 p.c. 


1028 Steel billets when used in the manufacture 
of the seamless pipes, tubes and flues 
enumerated in tariff items 399 and 410d: 
no drawback shall be paid under this 
item when the pipes, tubes and flues 
enumerated in tariff items 399 and 410d 
are dutiable under the General Tariff of 
Schedule A to this Act. 

Drawback of 99 p.e. 


Note: The adoption of new definitions 
would not redefine any ingots, 
blooms, slabs, billets or sheet bars. 


* * * * * * * * 
3. Track rails of rolled iron or steel, tee or girder 387 Railway rails, of iron or steel, of any 
shaped, of any weight, punched, drilled or not weight, or for any purpose, punched, 
10p.c. 123 p.c. 20p.c. drilled or not, n.o.p. 
per ton $4.50 $6.00 $7.00 
(All items opposite to be cancelled) 387c Steel grooved (or girder) rails for electric 


tramway use, weighing not less than 
75 pounds per lineal yard, punched, 
drilled, or not, of shapes and lengths not 
made in Canada 

per ton Free $7.00 $7.00 


388g Rails (track), of iron or steel, other than 
railway rails, further manufactured than 
hot rolled, with other sections, arched 
or not, welded thereto or not 
Free 123 p.c. 35 p.c. 


(No change proposed) 387b Railway intersection layouts, intersections, 
switches, crossings, frogs, guard rails, of 
iron or steel 

15p.c. 25 p.c, 30 p.c- 


Ms * * * * * * * 


4. Railway tie-plates, fish-plates, splice bars and 387a Railway ties, fish-plates, splice bars, rail 
other joint bars, of rolled iron or steel, joints, and tie-plates, of iron or steel 
punched, drilled, or not per ton $5.00 $7.00 $8.00 

1Oipre: 15 pe. 820 pic: 
(Item opposite to be cancelled) 


* * * * * * * * 
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PROPOSED NEW ITEMS EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 
Ds Structural shapes of iron or steel, not punched, 388 Iron or steel angles, beams, channels, col- 
drilled, or further manufactured than hot umns, girders, joists, tees, zees and other 
rolled: shapes or sections, not punched, drilled 
(a) Angles, beams, channels, tees or zees, of or further manufactured than hot rolled, 
regular or irregular design, (*) n.o.p.; weighing not less than 35 pounds per 
sheet piling with or without handling lineal yard, n.o.p.; piling of iron or steel, 
holes, including interlocking sections used not punched or drilled, weighing not less 
therewith than 35 pounds per lineal yard, including 
LOipD Ce elo pres 620) p.es interlocking sections, if any, used there- 

with, n.o.p. 
per ton Free $3.00 $3.00 

(*) To include centre sills, bulb angles, car 388a Iron or steel shapes or sections, as here- 
and shipbuilding channels and beams, under defined, not punched, drilled or 
elevator tees further manufactured than hot rolled, 


weighing not less than 35 pounds per 
lineal yard, viz.: I-beams, up to and 
including 6 inches in depth, but not to 
include H sections; channels, up to and 
including 7 inches in depth; angles, up to 
and including 6 inches by 6 inches; zees, 


. up a and including 6 inches in depth of 
we 
per ton $4.00 $6.00 $6.00 

5. (b) Angles over 8 inches in length of one or both 388b Iron or steel angles, beams, channels, 
legs; beams over 18 inches in depth of columns, girders, joists, tees, zees and 

web; channels over 15 inches in depth of other shapes or sections, not punched, 

web; zees over 6 inches in depth of web; drilled or further manufactured than hot 

all the foregoing when not made in rolled, n.o.p.; piling of iron or steel, not 

Canada punched or drilled, including interlocking 

Free 7ip.c. 20p.c. sections, if any, used therewith, n.o.p. 


: per ton $4.00 $7.00 $7.00 
(All items opposite to be cancelled) 
388c Iron or steel beams or joists, not punched, 


(Imports under proposed item 5, subsections drilled or further manufactured than hot 
(a) and (b), would be affected by the proposed rolled, weighing less than 53 pounds per 
revision of tariff item 389, shown in this lineal yard for each inch in depth of web 
draft schedule as proposed item 11) 5 p.e. 123 p.c. 174 p.c. 


388e Iron or steel side or centre sill sections, of 
all sizes not manufactured in Canada, 
weighing not less than 35 pounds per 
lineal yard, not punched, drilled or 
further manufactured, when imported by 
manufacturers of railway cars, for use in 
their own factories 

per ton Free $3.00 $3.00 


440f Structural shapes for ships 
Free Free Free 


(No change proposed) 388d Iron or steel angles, beams, channels, 
colums, girders, joists, piling, tees, zees‘ 
and other shapes or sections, punched, 
drilled or further manufactured than hot 
rolled or cast, n.o.p. 
20 pce cD p.c-) 40%pse3 
17% p.c. 25 p.c. 


* * * * 


6. Hot rolled bars and rods of iron or steel, plain 377e Wrought or puddled iron in the form of bars 


or deformed, in straight lengths or coils, viz.; or rods 

rounds, 7/32 inch or abe in Seeparieee Bins Free > — 

res, + inch to 53 inches inclusive; roun : 

cornered squares, A inch to 8 inches inclusive; 377{ Bars or rods, of iron Bes oe ee 
hexagons, 1 inch to 4-1/16 inches inclusive; viz.:—Rounds over a Sie es in diameter 
flats, 13/64 inch and over, and up to 6 inches and squares over 4 inches eon 
inclusive, in width. Bar size shapes: angles, perton Free $7.00 F 


channels, tees and zees, if their greatest sect- $6.00 


ional dimension is less than 3 inches; ovals, 
half-ovals and half-rounds; sections of irre- 
gular design not over 12 inches in width, 
n.O.p. 

1O0ip:ewaels pc. 20'p-c: 
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PROPOSED NEW ITEMS 


(All items opposite to be cancelled) 


(Imports under this proposed item would be 
affected by the proposed revision of tariff 
item 389, shown in this draft schedule as 
proposed ‘item 11) 
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378 


379 


388b 


395 


395a 


1005 


1006 


1007 


1009 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


(Bars and rods of iron or steel) 


(a) Not further processed than hot rolled, 
n.O.p. 
per ton $4.25 $7.00 $7.00 


(d) Hot rolled, valued at not less than 
4 cents per pound, n.o.p. 
Free 123 p.c. +Loup.¢: 


(a) Rods, when imported by manufac- 
rers of horseshoe nails for use exclu- 
sively in the manufacture of horseshoe 
nails, in their own factories 

Free Free Free 
Rods, in the coil, or bars, one and one- 
eighth of an inch in diameter and over, 
when imported by manufacturers of 
chain for use exclusively in the manu- 
facture of chain, in their own factories 
per ton Free $3.50 $3.50 


(c) Bars, when imported by manufac- 
turers of shovels for use exclusively in 
the manufacture of shovels, in their 
own factories 
per ton Free $2.75 $3.00 


Rods, in the coil, not over .375 inch in 
diameter when imported by manu- 
facturers of wire for use exclusively in 
the manufacture of wire, in their own 
factories 

per ton $2.25 $5.00 $5.00 


(e) Bars of iron or steel, hot rolled, 5 inches 
in diameter and larger, when imported 
by manufacturers of polished shafting 
for use in their own factories 

perton Free $7.00 $7.00 


(b 


SS 


(d 


7 


Iron or steel angles, beams, channels, 
columns, girders, joists, tees, zees and 
other shapes or sections, not punched, 
drilled or further manufactured than hot 
rolled, n.o.p.; piling of iron or steel, not 
punched or drilled, including interlocking 
sections, if any, used therewith, n.o.p. 

per ton $4.00 $7.00 $7.00 


Sections, of iron or steel, not being ordinary 
square, flat or round bars, whether forged 
and punched or not, unfinished, when 
imported by manufacturers of hames for 
use exclusively in the manufacture of 
hames, in their own factories, under 
regulations prescribed by the Minister 

Free Free Free 


Blanks, of iron or steel, when imported by 
manufacturers of milling cutters for use 
exclusively i in the manufacture of milling 
cutters, in their own factories, under 
regulations prescribed by the Minister 

Free 123 p.c. 123 p.c. 


(Bars and rods) 
Drawback of 99 p.c. 


(Bars and rods) 
Drawback of 99 p.c. 


(Flat spring steel and steel axle bars) 
Drawback of 99 p.c. 


(Bars and rods for use in the manufacture 
of files, augers, auger bits, bit braces, 
wrenches, hammers or hatches) 

Drawback of 60 p.e. 


SSO EEE Eee 
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1015 (Bars and rods for use in skates or bicycle 
chain) 
Drawback of 40 p.e. 
Double Bevelled Edge Rolled Steel used 
in the manufacture of skates 
Drawback of 99 p.c. 


1023 Hot rolled hexagon iron or steel bars when 
used in the manufacture of cold drawn 
or cold rolled iron or steel bars 

Drawback of 60 p.c. 


1025 Hot rolled hexagon bars of Bessemer steel 
not being of greater value than 4 cents 
per pound when used in the manufacture 
of cold drawn bars 

Drawback of 99 p.c. 


1027 Steel bars and rods for use in the manu- 
facture of malleable iron castings or steel 
shafting for use in the manufacture of 
certain farm implements, pasteurizers, 
farm or logging sleighs and wagons 

Drawback of 99 p.c. 


1057 Materials for the manufacture of agricul- 
tural implements 
Drawback of 99 p.c. 


1058 (Drawback for grinding balls and grinding 
rods to be deleted) 
Drawback of 60 p.e. 


No ch oposed 378 Bars and rods: 
Ras Phanep BRoposeM) (b) Not further processed than hammered 


or pressed, n.o.p. 
Oip-eh) 25 p.c.. 130) pes 


20 p.e. 
(c) Cold rolled, drawn, reeled, turned or 
ground, n.o.p. 
10\p.e. ~25'pree) 700) pic. 
20 p.c. 


388f Sash, casement or frame sections of iron or 

NH a ae aca steel, hot or cold rolled, coated or not, 

not punched, drilled nor further manu- 

factured, and similar material formed 

from hot or cold rolled iron or steel strip, 

coated or not, when imported by manu- 

facturers of metal window sash, case- 

ments or frames for use in the manu- 

facture of such articles, in their own 
factories 

perton Free $7.00 $7.00 


394 (Axle bars and axle blanks) | , 
(a) For railway vehicles, including loco- 
motives and tenders 
7k p.c. 274 p.c. 30 p.c. 


(No change proposed) 


394 (b) For other vehicles, n.o.p. 
22% p.c. 30ipic. 85 p.c; 


22% p.c. 
(c) N.o.p. 
20 p.c. 274 p.c. 30 p.c. 
225 p.c. 
* ‘ke * e * Py x * 
i 1 lled, when 
7. Skelp, of iron or steel: 384 Skelp of iron or steel, hot rolled, 

(a) With mill or bevelled edge, of a width not imported by manufacturers of pipes and 
made in Canada but not exceeding 43 tubes for use exclusively in the manu- 
inches in width facture of pipes and tubes, in their own 

Free pepe. 5 p.c. factories, under regulations prescribed 

(b) N.o.p. by the Minister 

10p.c. 15p.c. 20p.c. Free 5 p.c. 5 p.c. 
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(All items opposite to be cancelled) 


(The Tariff Board understands that the 
Customs Authorities admit under existing 
item 384, in addition to skelp, so-called, hot 
rolled, plate, sheet and strip for the manu- 
facture of pipes and tubes) 


* * * * 


8. Plates of iron or steel, hot or cold rolled, 
whether or not with sheared or rolled 
edges, of carbon steel or alloy steel or iron, 
polished or not, n.o.p. 

10 p.c... 15p-c..  20'p.c. 


(All items opposite to be cancelled) 
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380 


383 


383 


385 


385a 


386 


386 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


See also existing item 386(r) (cold rolled 
sheet or strip for use in the manufacture 
of pipes and tubes) opposite proposed 
new cold rolled sheet and strip item 
(proposed item 9). 


Plates of iron or steel, hot or cold rolled:— 
(a) Not more than 66 inches in width, 


n.O.p 
per tok $4.25 $8.00 $8.00 
(b) More than 66 inches in width, n.o.p. 
perton Free $6.00 $6.00 


(d) With chequer, diamond or other raised 
pattern on contact surface 
perton Free $8.00 $8.00 


Plates of iron or steel: 


(a) Coated with tin, of a class or kind not 
made in Canada, n.o.p. 


Free 15 pie. “15 p-e; 
10 p.e. 
(b) Coated with tin, n.o.p. 
15ipses S15 pre. 19 20ipre: 
(c) Coated with zinc, n.o.p. 
7 p.c. 220p.c. 20p.c. 


173 p.c. 
(d) Coated with metal or metals, n.o.p. 
5 pc. 123 pen Lo pre. 
10 p.e. 


(e) Coated with paint, tar, asphaltum or 
otherwise coated, n.o.p. 
5 p.e. 123 p.c. 15 p.c. 
(f) Coated with vitreous enamel, n.o.p. 


Op.c. 20p.c. 25 p.c. 
(g) EO pied or pebbled, coated or not 
10 p.c. 20p.c. : 25 p.c. 


Plates of iron or steel, hot rolled, valued at 
not less than 5 cents per pound 
Free 123 p.c. . 15 p.c. 


Plates of rust, acid or heat resisting steels, 


hot or cold rolled, polished or not, 
valued at not less than 5 cents per pound 
Free 20 p.c. 20 p.c. 
123 p.c. 


Plates of iron or steel: 


(a) Plates, when imported by manu- 
facturers for use exclusively in the 
manufacture or repair of the pressure 
parts of boilers, pulp digesters, 
steam accumulators and vessels for 
the refining of oil, in their own 


factories 
perton Free $5.00 $5.00 
(b) Plates for butts, hinges, typewriters, 
etc. 
Free izp.Cen LOC: 


(c) Plates for agricultural implements 
Free Free Free 
(g) Plates, not tempered, for saws 
(Including ex. item—GATT) 
Free Free Free 
(h) Plates, tempered or ground, for saws 
(Including ex. item—GATT) 
Free 10 p.c. 12% p.c. 
x 
z p.c. 


Sr 
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(No change proposed) 


9. Sheets or strip, of carbon steel or of alloy steel 
or iron, whether or not with sheared or 
rolled edges, in lengths or coils: 

(a) Not further processed than hot rolled, 


n.O.p. 
a 10 pics ou;Gs su20 psc. 

(b) Not further processed than pickled, cold 

rolled or cold drawn, polished or not, 


n.O.p. 
123 p.c. 172 p.c. 35 p.c. 


(All items opposite to be cancelled) 


Uncoated stock at present dutiable under 
item 383 (g) would presumably be classified 
under existing item 446a ‘‘as manufactured 
articles’’ at 


Note: 


10'p-e4.. 27% pc. 35 p-c. 
225 p.c. 
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Si at te A tml 
440f Plates for ships 


Free Free Free 


848 (4) Plates for oil and gas operations 
Free Free Free 


Drawback Items possibly affecting plate 


1005 Drawback of 99 p.c. 
1006 Drawback of 99 p.c. 
1009 Drawback of 60 p.c. 
1015 Drawback of 40 p.c. 


Proviso to 1015 Drawback of 99 p.c. 
hot rolled, 


30 p.c. 


380 (c) Plates of iron or steel, 
flanged, dished or curved 

5 p.c. 25 p.c. 

223 p.c. 


* * * * 


381 Sheets, of iron or steel, hot or cold rolled :— 
' (a) -080 inch or less in thickness, n.o.p. 


iz p.c.  20'p:cy "20" p.c: 
(b) More than -080 inch in thickness, n.o.p. 
perton $4.25 $6.00 $7. 00 


382 Hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(a) Hot rolled, -080 inch or less in thick- 
ness, n.o.p. 
5 p.c. 15 pic: 15 p.e. 
12% p.c. 
(b) Hot rolled, more than -080 inch in 
thickness, n.o.p. 


per ton $8.00 $8.00 $8.00 
7.00 
(ec) Cold rolled or cold drawn, -080 inch 
or less in thickness, n.o.p. 
7ip.c. 20p.c. 20 p.c. 


(d) Cold rolled or cold drawn, more than 
.080 inch in thickness, n.o.p. 
12% p.c. 274 p.c. 30 p.c. 
223 p.c. 


383 Sheets, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(g) Corrugated or pebbled, (not coated) 
10 p:cx 320 pc. 201p-c; 


385 Sheets, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel, 
hot rolled, valued at not less than five 
cents per pound, n.o.p. 


Free 123 p.c. 15 p.c. 


Sheets, hoop, band or strip, of rust, acid 
or heat resisting steels, hot or cold rolled, 
polished or not, valued at not less than 
five cents per pound 

Free 20 p.c- 20 p.c. 
123 p.c. 


385a 


Sheets or strip, of iron or steel, hot or cold 
rolled, not more than .025 of an inch in 
thickness, containing not less than 2.90 
per cent of silicon, coated or not, for use 
in the manufacture of electrical apparatus 
or parts of electrical apparatus 

Free Free 


385¢ | 


123 p.c. 
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Sheets, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel, 
as hereunder defined, under regulations 
prescribed by the Minister: 


(a) See ‘“‘plate’’ item 


(b) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, cold rolled, 
when imported by manufacturers for 
use exclusively in the manufacture of 
butts, hinges, typewriters or sewing 
machines, in their own factories 

Free *p.c. 10 p.c. 


(c) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, hot rolled, 
being mould boards, shares, cultiva- 
tor or shoe shapes, plough plates, 
land sides or disc circles, when such 
rectangles, circles or sketches are cut 
to shape but not moulded, punched, 
polished or otherwise manufactured, 
when imported by manufacturers of 
agricultural implements for use ex- 
clusively in the manufacture of 
agricultural implements in their own 
factories 

Free Free Free 


(d) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, coated or 
not, polished or not, when imported 
by manufacturers of saddlery hard- 
ware and saddles for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of such articles, 
in their own factories 

Free Free Free 


(e) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, hot or cold 
rolled, when imported by manufac- 
turers of shovels for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of shovels, in 
their own factories 

per ton Free $2.75 $3.00 


(f) Hoop, band or strip, hot or cold rolled 
or drawn, coated or not, when im- 
ported by manufacturers of mats for 
use exclusively in the manufacture of 
mats, in their own factories 

Free 5 p.e. 5 p.c. 


(g) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, not tem- 
pered or ground nor further manu- 
factured than cut to shape, without 
indented edges, when imported by 
manufacturers of saws or straw cut- 
ters for use exclusively in the manu- 
facture of saws or straw cutters, in 
their own factories 

Free Free Free 


Ex. GATT Free 


(h) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, hardened, 
tempered or ground, not further 
manufactured than cut to shape, 
without indented edges, when im- 
ported by manufacturers of saws for 
use exclusively in the manufacture of 
saws, in their own factories 

Free 10p.c. 123 p.c. 


Ex. GATT t p.c. 


(i) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, when im- 
ported by manufactruers for use ex- 
clusively in the manufacture of 
buckle clasps, bedfasts, furniture 
casters, corset steels, clock springs, 
shoe shanks, phonograph motor 
springs or ball bearings, in their own 
factories 

Free Free 5 p.c. 


—— a ee ee 
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386 (j) Hoop, band or strip, being tagging 
metal, coated or not, when imported 
by manufacturers of shoe and corset 
laces for use exclusively in the manu- 
facture of shoe and corset laces, in 
their own factories 

Free Free 5 p.c. 


(k) Sheets, hot or cold rolled, when im- 
ported by manufacturers of hollow- 
ware coated with vitreous enamel or 
of apparatus designed for cooking or 
for heating buildings, for use exclu- 
sively in the manufacture of hollow- 
ware coated with vitreous enamel or 
of vitreous-enamelled sheets for 
apparatus designed for cooking or 
tor heating buildings 

Free 10p.c. 124 p.c. 


(1) Sheets, cold rolled, blue polished, when 
imported by manufacturers of appa- 
ratus designed for cooking or for 
heating buildings, for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of apparatus de- 
signed tor cooking or for heating 
buildings, in their own factories 

Free 10p.c. 123 p.c. 


(in) (i) Sheets of iron or steel, cold rolled, 
when imported by manufacturers for 
use exclusively in the manufacture of 
sheets coated with tin 

Free [Sper Lbypscs 


(mx ) (ii) Sheets, hoop, band or strip, of iron 
or steel, hot rolled, when imported 
by manufacturers for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of sheets, hoop, 
band or strip, coated with zinc or 
other metal or metals, nct including 
tin, in their own factories 

5 p.c. 20'p:ch) 20) Die 
173 p.c. 


(n) Hoop, band or strip, hot rolled, in coils 
not less than 100 teet in length, when 
imported by manufacturers for use ex- 
clusively in the manufacture of cold 
rolled iron or steel, in their own fac- 
tories 

Free 5 p.e. 5 p.c. 


(p) Sheets or strip, ot iron or steel, hot or 
cold rolled, with silicon content of .075 
per centum or more, when imported by 
manufacturers of electrical apparatus 
or of parts therefor, for use in the manu- 
facture of electrical apparatus or of 
parts therefor, in their own factories 

Free 12} pre; 127 p.c. 


(q) Hoop steel, hot or cold rolled, plain or 
coated, .064 inch or less in thickness, 
not more than three inches in width, 
when imported by manufacturers of 
barrels or kegs or by manufacturers of 
flat hoops for barrels and kegs, for use 
exclusively in their own factories 

Free 124 p.c. 123 p.c. 


(r) Sheets or strip, cold rolled, when 
imported by manufacturers of pipes 
and tubes for use exclusively in the 
manufacture of pipes and tubes in 
their own factories, under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Minister 

Free 5 p.c. 5 p.c. 
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(No change proposed) 


(No change proposed) 


(No change proposed) 


(No change proposed) 


(No change proposed) 


(ec) Hot or cold rolled, coated with metal or 
metals, paint, tar, asphaltum, vitreous 
enamel or any other substance’ or 
substances, n.o.p., corrugated or not 

125 p.c. 174 p.c. 35 p.c. 


(All items opposite to be cancelled) 
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386 


386b 


438f 


440f 


385a 


385b 


386 (g) 


386 (t) 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


(u) Hoop, band or strip, of steel of Besse- 
mer quality, when imported by 
manufacturers of hinges, for use 
exclusively in the manufacture of 
hinges, in their own factories. 

per ton Free $4.00 $8.00 


Sheet and strip of iron or steel, hot rolled, 
in coils or otherwise, when imported by 
manufacturers to be cold rolled or cold 
reduced and used exclusively in the 
manufacture of sheets or strip coated 
with tin 

Free Free - 

Hot rolled strip of iron or steel with rolled 
or mill edge, of a class or kind not made 
in Canada, when imported for use in the 
importers’ own factory, in the manu- 
facture of the goods enumerated in tariff 
items 424 and 438a, or in the manu- 
facture of parts therefor 

$8.00 


perton Free Free 
Sheets of iron or steel for shipbuilding 
and repairs 
Free Free Free 
Ex. Electric resistance strip, ribbon, wire, 
and wire cold rolled after drawing, 
containing from 19 per cent to 26 per cent 
chromium, and 3 per cent to 7 per cent 
aluminum, -5 per cent to 4 per cent 
cobalt, and remainder iron 
- Free * 


Stainless steels in primary mill forms, of a 
class or kind not made in Canada, 
manufactured from Canadian made 
ingots, blooms or slabs imported by the 
Canadian manufacturers of such ingots, 
blooms or slabs for use in Canadian 
manufactures 

per ton $5.00 $10.00 $20.00 

Ex. Sheets, hoop, band or strip, not tem- 
pered or ground nor further manufactured 
than cut to shape, without indented 
edges, when imported for use exclusively 
in the manufacture of saws or straw 
cutters 

- Free - 


Welded strip steel not tempered, nor 
further manufactured than cut to shape 
and beading removed, without indented 
edges, for use in the manufacture of saw 
blades 


Free Free Free 
(4) (Steel for pipes and tubes for defined 
purpose) 
Free Free Free 


Sheets, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
(c) Coated with zine, n.o.p. 


w%p.c. 20p.c. 20 p.c. 
173 p.c. 
(d) Coated with metal or metals, n.o.p. 
' 5 p.c. 125 p.c. 15 p.e. 
10 p.e. 


(e) Coated with paint, tar, asphaltum or 
otherwise coated, n.o.p. 
SO psC. 124 p.c. 15 p.c. 
(f) Coated with vitreous enamel, n.o.p. 
10 pic... 20ip.c. 9225: p.¢: 
(g) Corrugated or pebbled, (coated) 
LOp<Cs B20 p.Cy mecalp. Ge 


SS SS EE EEE EE eee 
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385¢ (See this item above) 
386(c) (See this item above) 
386(d) (See this item above) 
386(f) (See this item above) 
386(j) (See this item above) 
386(q) (See this item above) 


384a (Hoop steel, coated, for the manufacture 
of hoops for barrels) 


Free Free 123 p.e. 
(d) Hot or cold rolled, coated with tin, or with 383 Sheets, hoop, band or strip, of iron or steel: 
an alloy of lead and tin (a) Coated with tin, of a class or kind not 
15*pre2 * 115 pie. 20) pres made in Canada, n.o.p. 
; : Free 15 p-e-9 » 1bip:es 
(All items opposite to be cancelled) 10 p.c. 


(b) Coated with tin, n.o.p. 
LSip.e2 Wb pie: 20)pies 


386e Sheets of iron or steel, coated with an alloy 
of lead and tin, for use in Canadian manu- 
factures 
Free 5 p.c. 15 p.c. 


1045 (Steel sheets, hot or cold rolled or coated 
with lead or with lead and tin ... for the 
manufacture o: stampings for auto- 
mobiles) 

Drawback of 99 p.c. 


1045a (Steel sheets, similarly coated, of certain 
dimensions for the manufacture of stamp- 
ings for automobiles) 
Drawback of 99 p.c. 


(e) Cold rolled strip in coils, electro-galvan- 386 (0) Hoop, band or strip, cold rolled, 
ized, 6 inches or less in width, of a class electro-galvanized, six inches or less 
or kind not made in Canada in width, in coils of not less than 

Free} dqpeeee (a p-Cs 100 feet, when imported by manu- 
facturers for use exclusively in the 

(All items opposite to be cancelled) manufacture of rolling doors of steel, 


in their own factories 

Tree Wp.c, 7ep.c. 

(s) Strip, of iron or steel, cold rolled, 

tempered or not, electro-galvanized, 
21 inches or less in width, .080 inch 
or less in thickness, in coils of not 
less than 100 feet, for use in the manu- 
facture of metal belting or flexible 
metal hose 

Free 73 p.c. 20 p.c. 


383 (c) Sheets, etc., coated with zinc, n.o.p. 
wpe. 20p.c. 20 p.c. 


17% p.c: 
(f) Hot, rolled tight cooperage steel, with 386 (q) Hoop steel, hot or cold rolled, plain or 
rolled or mill edge, not over .064 inch cel SH Hien ead oe aad Se Phiickchass 
in thickness, not over 3 inches in width, Sa a ER ORL ae ae a 
of a class or kind not made a Canada when imported by manufacturers of 
Free Pp.cv, 20 p.c. barrels or kegs or by manufacturers 
- ; of flat hoops for barrels and kegs, for 
(All items opposite to be cancelled) use exclusively in their own factories 


Tree 12%'p.c. 125 p.c. 


384a Hoop steel, hot rolled, with mill or rolled 
edges, plain or coated, .0972 inch or less 
in thickness, not more than three inches 
in width, for use in the manufacture of 
hoops for barrels or kegs 
Free Free 123 p.c. 
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10. Forgings of iron or carbon steel or alloy steel, 
in any degree of manufacture, viz.: 
Solid forgings, over 80,000 pounds in weight, 
or over 65 feet in length, or over 70 inches in 
diameter; solid forgings, machine bored, 
over 60,000 pounds in weight, or over 65 feet 
in length, or over 70 inches external diameter; 
hollow-forged forgings, over 40,000 pounds in 
weight, or over 72 inches in length, or over 
84 inches in internal diameter 

Free 15p.c. 30p.c. 


(No change proposed) 


(No change proposed) 


11. Upon any article or commodity enumerated 
in (proposed tariff items 2(a), 2(b), 5, 6, and 
existing items 378b* and 378c*) of this 
Schedule, there shall be levied, collected 
and paid, under regulations prescribed by 
the Minister, in addition to the rates of 
Customs duties enumerated in such said 
tariff items, an ad valorem surtax of five 
per centum when any such said article or 
commodity contains any one or more of 
the following: 


(a) Vanadium, 0-15 per centum or more, 
by weight. 


(b) Molybdenum, 0-15 per centum or more, 
by weight. 


(c) Nickel, 0-4 per centum or more, by 
weight. 

(d) Chromium, 0-4 per centum or more, 
by weight. 
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1005 
1006 
1007 
1009 
1015 


EXISTING TARIFF ITEMS 


Drawback Items 
In so far as these items refer to sheets, 


band, hoop or strip 
Drawback of 99 p.c. 
Drawback of 99 p.c. 
Drawback of 99 p.c. 
Drawback of 60 p.c. 
Drawback of 40 p.c. 


Proviso to 1015 Drawback of 99 p.c. 


1045 
1045a 


392 


392a 


392b 


392¢ 


389 


Drawback of 99 p.c. 
Drawback of 99 p.c. 


* * * * 


Forgings, of iron or steel, in any degree of 


manufacture,n.o.p. (Toextent affected) 
174 p.c. 27% p.c. 30 p.c. 
22% p.c. 


Forgings of iron or steel, in any degree of 


manufacture, hollow, machined or not, 
not less than 12 inches in internal dia- 
meter; and all other forgings, solid or 
otherwise, in any degree of manufacture, 
rough turned or rough machined or not, 
of a weight of 20 tons or over 
(To be cancelled) 
Free 15ipres ~ 30ip.es 


Forgings of steel, rough machined and 


fitted or not, and handles of steel or of 
metal alloy in the rough, when imported 
by manufacturers of surgical and dental 
instruments for use in the manufacture 
of such instruments in their own factories 
Free Free 30 p.c. 


Forged golf club heads of iron or steel, 


with or without face or similar marking, 
but not ground, polished, plated or other- 
wise finished 

10ipse. P10! p:e. 30) pe: 


* * * * 


Upon any article or commodity enume- 


rated in tariff items 377, 377a, 378a, 378b, 

878c, 388a, 388b, and 388c of this Schedule 

not being of greater value than 6} cents 

per pound, there shall be levied, collected 

and paid, under regulations prescribed 

by the Minister, in addition to the rates 

of Customs duties enumerated in such 

said tariff items, an ad valorem surtax of 

five per centum when any such said 

article or commodity contains any one or 

more of the following: 

(a) Vanadium, 0-15 per centum or more, 
by weight. 

(b) Molybdenum, 0-15 per centum or 
more, by weight. 

(c) Nickel, 0:4 per centum or more, by 
weight. 

(d) Chromium, 0-4 per centum, or more 
by weight. 
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(e) Tungsten, 0-4 per centum or more, by (e) Tungsten, 0-4 per centum or more, by 
weight. weight. 

(f) Cobalt, 0-4 per centum or more, by (f) Cobalt, 0-4 per centum or more, by 
weight. weight. 

(g) Manganese, 1-0 per centum or more, by (g) Manganese, 1-0 per centum or more, 
weight. by weight. 

(h) Silicon, 1-0 per centum or more, by (h) Silicon, 1-0 per centum or more, by 
weight. weight. 

(i) Any other element, not being iron or (i) Any other element, not being iron or 
carbon, in excess of -5 per centum by carbon, in excess of -5 per centum by 
weight. weight. 


(*) These two existing items unchanged 
by basic steel producers proposals. 


Nore: It should be noted that proposed 
item 11 would cover a considerably 
wider field than existing item 389. 
This results from the fact that the 
proposed items enumerated in item 
11 would replace not only the existing 
items enumerated in item 389, but 
also other existing items not at 
present enumerated in item 389. 


Addendum: The following existing Tariff Items, named in the letter of reference from the Minister of 
Finance, were not shown in the draft Schedule prepared for public sittings for the reason 
that they were not included in the proposals by the Industry: items 441c, 442, 442b, 
442c and 458. 
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APPENDIX B 


STATISTICS OF IMPORTS, EXPORTS AND PRODUCTION 
OF 
BASIC IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


The following import statistics, originating in two Dominion Bureau of 

Statistics publications—‘‘Trade of Canada” and “Primary Iron and Steel”, 

are compiled on two bases, i.e.: 

(a) the existing Canadian Customs Tariff definitions showing imports under 
each tariff item; 

(b) the American Iron and Steel Institute’s (AISI) definitions as applied 
by the D.B.S. 


Since the coverage of the Canadian Customs Tariff definitions and the 
tariff items often differs from the AISI definitions, the two sets of import 
statistics are often not comparable. 


The D.B.S. production statistics are compiled on the basis of the AISI 
definitions. They are therefore comparable to the import statistics com- 
piled on the AISI definitions, but not to the import statistics compiled on 
the basis of the Customs Tariff definitions. 


The D.B.S. import figures on the AISI basis are often shown in greater 
detail than the production figures. It therefore has been necessary to 
consolidate groups of import figures in order to relate them to production. 


Under the provisions of the Statistics Act it is not permissible to disclose 
production statistics in instances where there are less than three producers. 
As a result, no production data are shown for tin-plate and certain other 
items. 


Imports for 1937 on the Canadian Customs Definition basis are for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1937. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics does not show import or production 


figures for the following tariff items: 384a, 385a ex, 385b, 385c, 386(g) ex, 
386(h) ex, 386(s), 3886(t), 458, 848(4). 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 374, Pig iron, n.o.p. 
(s.c. 5012) 


(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Wt Acu ara, ae eee ieee 5 el ele 534 6,677 8,969 1,829 1520 9,705 Lgoos wile, 032 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... — — — 1,436 a 110 == = 

Germany. Sent te Ace See nee — — 11,032 14,767 _ — —= rae 

United ‘Kanedomywe oe... eee 5,823 — 5,890 — — —- 4,602 1,746 
OCHEr Se eal een Mee tis, 2 303 682 4,094 138 138,451 7,045 335 
VO CALS Setse Meet erator 6,359 6,980 26,573 22,126 1,665 23,266 18,985 14,163 


Nors: In 1950 and again in 1954, 112 tons entered duty free. 


In 1955, 55 tons entered duty free. 


See following sheet for imports of pig iron under item 442 for the manufacture of farm machinery. 
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Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
A a em ee | ER ee a a eee et ee} 


Imports as Percentage 


1. Imports 2. Production Total of 1+2 of Total 
ooo SSS ee | et) ee ee -  e  ) ) en Pie 
LOS MEST O hotl nce a (ayeaall 1,006,718 1,013, 089 0.63 
LOA SRE RO icon sho AR oo 8 7,370 2,125,739 2,133,109 0.35 
Io ( aaseetatreette clown ceon c¥srceuiweunenatiessnctenions 30, 560 Dyolidelol 2,347, 681 1.30 
PROG MMM eee BIN oscil 01s edge Mess © 14, 554 2,552, 893 2,567, 447 0.57 
OE, CaS Ree eee ee 1, 584 2,681,585 2,683, 169 0.06 
ERTS ears eh SR a 25,057 8,012,268 5h UB hea 9) 0.82 
HOD4ER, pets. Sree nL. RT 18, 609 2,211,029 2,229, 638 0.83 
LOSS 4 aly Sot ene 12,386 3,213, 764 3,226, 150 0-38 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 442, Imports of pig iron for the manufacture of farm machinery. 


(s.c. 5011) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
USSG ety 4:5 ee ae ace ene His 398 1,841 — — 2218 922 300 
(COHAN: qale tin See em i — — 1,102 -- — — — 
MOAR iis es eke ERS 27. 398 2,948 —_— — 2,218 922 300 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Imports and production of pig iron for the manufacture of agricultural implements not separately 
shown in AISI breakdown. For total production of pig iron see item 374. 


Exports of Pig Iron 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


To: 1937 1948 1950 1952 1954 

i INOGOUAS «Bak BOG ake 8 5,070 _ — 88, 635 — 
ae ae eo PROT ee cc hannorieciahe 6 16, 282 662 194, 528 287,141 202, 597 
(OMAR 208 SE ee EE ere — — — 211 6 
Nae EAL. 2 8 5 2 a ete RE Ir enter 21,352 662 194, 528 375, 987 202, 603 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 376, Sponge iron. 


(s.c. 5024) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Be eee 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
[UGS mets arc eee or noe — _- 10 - 44 6 9 118 425 
(Oulavenigy aye ee 85 — a = = = = = 
MO bali cote ke 85 — 10 44 6 9 118 425 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


not available 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 377, Ingots; 377c, Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, slabs, billets, of a class or kind not made in 
Canada, for the manufacture of forgings; 442, Ingots for the manufacture of farm machinery. 


(s.c. 5022) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source sno eee 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
ORS SAvae ee Ce ete tie 998 1,291 2,941 50, 048 38, 830 1,845 992 998 
Mos rans. sn O Recon cronee 998 GAL 2,941 50, 048 38, 830 1,845 992 998 


Nore: Duty free imports under item 442: 1950—3,095 tons; 1951—12,845 tons; 1952—2,359 tons; 1953— 
13 tons; 1954—87 tons; 1955—116 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Ingots only—see item 377a for semi-finished rolled forms 


(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports as Percentage 


1. Imports 2. Production Total of 1+2 of Total 
LOST Aon Sige chee eee cece eae ene eters —_— 1,496, 575 — — 
OAS 7 eee tererre tet oh rk cnn ame 37,700 3,087, 063 3,124,763 1.20 
1 5 |e Rt ie ts ia te OE ee 8,116 3,298, 071 3,306, 187 0.25 
TQ EE ities ce Mean coie lala. ee ue tee Waals 89, 883 3,447,132 3,537,015 2.54 
OS hea IS Se AUER ac ors SN ae te 76,945 SOU hos 3, 654, 703 2.10 
TODS ce arcs cheer eset cin Beeeetiaccenntrs 1,967 4,009, 548 4,011,515 .05 
U5: ee A one Coticncs a Ras Ne te 1,791 3,113,791 3; 1155082 .06 
[O55 Saacic tortie coe eer ee 2,367 4,441,743 4,444,110 -05 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 377a, Blooms, cogged ingots, slabs, billets, n.o.p., sheet bars, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5020) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 3, 265 9 12 4 1 58 102 52 
WES AG er ae oar rant 4,265 14,495 3,118 5,060 13,896 5,075 1,691 403 
OTN CRS ee oer oer erat: 6 2 — — — — 1 — 
AO Ua eens ok eet Rages 7,536 14,506 3,130 5, 064 13,897 5,133 1,794 455 


Nore: Duty free imports: 1948—8,405 tons; 1949—18, 672 tons; 1950—1,001 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Blooms, billets, slabs, sheet bars, axle blanks and blanks or pierced billets for seamless tubes 


(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports as Percentage 


1. Imports 2. Production Total of 1+2 of Total 

OS eter Met epete sieve ae ea} to esos ores Sa —_ 1,443,979 = = 

OAS eee Lt lacie es is a cesae oS tees oes 14,756 2,318,619 2,328,375 0.63 
ROE Ore riers re tetete eaevvn eee hess, «cc aie 3,200 2,446, 884 2,450, 141 0.138 
LG OMe atthe Says Peet eiot testis siets 5,798 2,645, 540 2,651,338 0.22 
CUS, Be ORR Ie re en oor ene at 12,957 2,729,432 2,742,389 0.47 
MO Goi a sre ere sive eres, stetepss evens soar 2,215 2,870,860 2,873,075 0.07 
1 Ee ROE ee Or tee ye BGA ron 4,193 22134 125 2,277,918 0.18 
LOS OFS Aa denyircts Soha vernn 1,784 2,942, 725 2,944, 509 0-06 
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Exports of Billets, Ingots and Blooms of Iron and Steel 


(tons of 2000 lbs.) 
——— a ee ee 


To: 1937 1948 1950 1952 1954 
UnisedehangdOltwcsc. ssc... tos te mn = 17, 683 — 19, 636 at 
LISSA SAS 6 een eee = a 15, 408 169, 948 36,450 2,588 
QUDOE! Soke don Uae ha en ee =< 2,682 512 241 2,758 
a ec ae ee 
TROYES ROS ea re osisisdne gee a 35,773 170,460 56,327 5,346 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 377b, Ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, slabs, billets, n.o.p. valued at not less than 3 cents 
per pound when imported by manufacturers of steel for the manufacture of steel. 


(s.c. 5021) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... — _ — 5 — — 1 — 
LU Spee nore or, See are 163 28,338 15, 390 51,017 90, 280 21,279 1,659 2,182 
OENETS 6 OEP aniecdess 28 — 112 —_ — 111 999 13 


TROND Soe Rare Seas ance 191 28,338 15, 502 51,022 90, 280 21,390 2,659 2,195 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included under items 377 and 377a 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 377d, Billets of Bessemer steel for the manufacture of seamless steel tubes. 
(s.c. 5019) 


Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
not available 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 377e, Wrought or puddled iron. 


(s.c. 5152) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
a rere ee te re ee 
United Kingdom...... — 22 -— 363 — — — ad 
BROU AL secre Peversrerrers stacsve' — 22 — 363 — _ a = 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
not available 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 387, Railway rails, of any weight, for any purpose. 


(s.c. 5078) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Se, | ee 2 ee en ee a ee 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United: Kinedonteeer:.....er — — 18,788 4,398 759 877 8,429 12,910 
LOS een rt 3, eae 30, in 10,105 2,630 6,571 5,447 7,281 8,136 5, 230 7,490 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... 990 — 947 1,625 1,069 790 676 639 
Germany isc... Re wes. < tebe —_ — — 441 33 60 158 77 
OPMersit ner en cies _ — — 66 108 27 = 158 
TOG al ca ceteners fo sehr er eecy Sere 11,095 2,630 26,306 11,977 9,250 9,890 14,493 21,274 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports as Percentage 


1. Imports 2. Production Total of 1+2 of Total 

ORR ASR SSS OE Ce eee — 86, 932 -— _ 

1G Ce he cae ae ee eeepeae 4,962 337, 244 342,206 1.47 
1a nee Prchen te Cer Roe ao 17,875 286, 672 304, 547 5.86 
1 LOSS heat cece ae: yc Cae en ra AEP 11, 646 257, 244 268, 890 4.33 
g WUE REN coach), ar Ree na, ee a 8,369 235005 262, 044 3.19 
SE as ones cere tee ESRI TSR 8,576 303,318 311,894 2615 
LOGE MES o ia Se oes Sales. 12,852 241, 922 254,774 5.01 
TOSSES GeG Oe oa ka eine: 17, 393 228,991 246, 384 7-05 


Exports of Rails, Railway, of Iron and Steel 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


To: 1937 1948 1950 1952 1954 
BPR SOuUGHZALTIGH ao onan sees 42,186 — = = = 
Ocean Berra emer oc ae tree 1,570 2,747 1,452 881 74 
Union of South=Atricas--. Se os ee — 22,418 10, 939 — — 
OCH iret ee icy Ms diccid nce ees a 810 134, 226 — 1,714 1,421 
Ota mane reser ae eee eee 44,566 159,391 12,391 2,595 1,495 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 387c, Rails, grooved, for electric tramways. 


(s.c. 5079) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 

oe et a a 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954. 1955 
WE SSA ce Are Rett 1,462 3,766 859 1, 642 1,560 54 470 510 
PRG Balle opto ie = ihe Pele 1,462 3,766 859 1, 642 1,560 54 470 510 


a Ee eee 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included under item 387 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 388, Angles, beams, channels, columns, girders, joists, tees, zees, piling, and other shapes, 
hot rolled, weighing not less than 35 pounds per lineal yard, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5161) 


(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


———— ee 


1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
= 


Source 


WitipedeKG ne GO shee see ois iee 4,091 365 8,959 19,3388) "10)234 53463 115126 5 e481 
Us Sey hb soi One + ss oe 39,308 120,084 113,432 137,113 109,023 153,791 213,079 198,170 
. Belgium and Luxembourg...... 3,063 1,531 11,658 42,482 388,285 24,011 11,835 20,161 
Germany rres she cir cocci « s — — — 579 63 166 2,411 1,286 
OUR OLS ati mectomsists pie a Sains oan 4 — 82 4,324 2,276 3,828 10,848 8,359 
Otalteet soccer. ree 46,466 121,980 134,125 203,836 159,881 187,259 249,299 233,457 


Nore: Duty free imports under the MFN tariff: 1948—653 tons: 1949—397 tons; 1950—63 tons: 1951— 
111 tons; 1952—338 tons: 1953—131 tons; 1954—550 tons; 1955—7, 941. 
Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


All Structural Steel 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports as Percentage 


1. Imports 2. Production Total of 1+2 of Total 
TOR a 3 Bee ited oe naa eet el ~~ — — — 
MOS mater era arctan recor tii cision 185, 032 192, 253* 377, 285 49.04 
OSU MMSE Wiehe rater casiat5 6 164, 805 153, 144* 317,949 51.83 
NO SMe clo tees ciscict eee oe 333,498 245,270 578,768 57.62 
WOOL ticccacte titrcicen oe 280, 023 231,091 611,114 54.79 
1a) eT es Care CRE oe ae 272,533 283, 203 555, 736 49.04 
ODA Parnas A were N oe crn eee tie 288, 848 193,673 482,521 59.86 
OS RMR MR Fah ares aPaYe fous ¥ois/Alspsve sels cab Ske 300, 500 236, 698 537,198 55-93 


* Does not include light structurals, which are with hot rolled bars 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 388a, I-beams, up to and including 6 inches in depth, channels, up to and including 
7 inches in depth, angles, up to and including 6 inches by 6 inches, zees, up to and including 
6 inches in depth of web. 


(s.c. 5167) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
RUG i en Ne 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
UnitedeKhine domes 6.6% ee 445 4 466 2,080 919 2,741 480 299 
USA. ; . : <* See ens 996 9,538 2,643 9,363 9,453 8,191 6,874 9,322 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... 199 — 652 3,827 3,378 3,790 621 1,048 
(CHAN Site sis Oo GS ee ee ete Cee — — 27 2,018 640 752 625 421 
MOLAR aa terrnin) eta tients 0.3 1,640 9,542 3,788 17,288 14,390 15,474 8,600 11,090 


Nors: Duty free imports under MFN tariff: 1952—18 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included under item 388 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 388b, Angles, beams, channels, columns, girders, joists, tees, zees, piling, and other 
shapes, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5162) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United: Kingdoms. :so.ncce 2 233 627 172 3,809 11,900 3,452 1,920 909 1,315 
TSA ip eae icc 3G ere enc cote cotdeys 6,002 39,635 17,724 538,262 53,743 40,879 26,465 38,783 
Germanizenne ke. cee meade 11 a 31 4,311 569 186 700 647 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... 1,855 1,504 8,274 32,499 49,331 24,269 18,540 25,338 
Othersey. ciate ees aa ster 24 — 364 9,271 10,105 3,699 8,424 14,387 
LOA ete ed Smears res ten 8,519 41,311 30,202 111,243 117,200 70,953 55,038 80,470 


Nors: Duty free imports: 1948—7,459 tons; 1949—5,702 tons; 1950—1,493 tons; 1951—6,769 tons; 1952— 
8,017 tons; 1953—2,320 tons; 1954—1,651 tons; 1955—1, 666 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included under item 388 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 388c, Beams or joists, hot rolled, weighing less than 53 pounds per lineal yard. 


(s.c. 5164) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
WSS sAle ne eek eee acpae 203 1,028 2,076 2,323 2,429 3,207 6, 246 5,310 
Others i assacmee hice ss — _ — — 57 10 3 15 
"TV Otel ere feces tes 203 1,028 2,076 2,320 2,486 Speke 6, 249 5,325 
Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included under item 388 
Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 388e, Side or centre sill sections, for railway cars. 
(s.c. 5168) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
(WAST AGy see eae eae a 4 — — — — os — — 
IBeloaiunm dn tate fi ae a — = — _ —_— 
otal, shee cows 15 — — — — — — — 
Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included under item 388 
Exports of Structural Steel 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 
To: 1937 1948 1950 1952 1954 
Wnitod eine d omien...1 9s... cers sce ee 554 “= 107 _ = 
ACW AIA lee posts ails sca i chases sos, eee oe 258 13 22 35 4 
CHING Seem cries cka: See On Cone -- 7,973 — = Tel 
ORDERS ES. seat ctic cca Rieter es 614 2,520 2,062 6,527 983 
PRO Lal hp teeyrate eee vcd cto osteitis ath sere 1,426 10,506 2,191 6, 562 987 


Fe ei eee ee ee 


ie 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 377f, Bars or rods, hot rolled, viz : rounds over 4% inches in diameter, and squares over 


4 inches. 
(s.c. 5081) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
4 a re ee eee ee ee ee 
Source 19387 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
oo ee ee. ee ee ee ee, ee ea 
Wniteds Mingdom.......cec..e. 165 94 676 462 641 1,065 678 472 
eS epee ee eee 641 eel Tee 969 984 To28 1,159 1,214 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... — — — 12 67 60 42 cin 
Geran y wee tees et — — — — — 27 9 — 
Wiuttormeer rr. co ace cpt sence: — — — — — — — 8 
Se 
EROtALY civic o RELIES he! 806 1,245 1,387 1,443 1,692 2,480 1,888 1, 694 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


(tons of 2000 lbs.) 
ce SE a nneerian ss BA wan imi mane ten 8s eh 


Imports 
1 eae i a a — 
Tee | ERO cic Ree) eS eae 1,320 
OD 0 reer rage teeter cet fess cna gota ait 1,500 Production included with billets under item 377a 
1H. Ba Sot Gn, ee 1,212 
OB ewe SERRE aae sec epee apse she durnine Sevens 6 1,892 
LOGS eat Rene ces ess ansbacsis Aas: « snare 2,167 
LG SA een ie ey, la hc os. axmesase wate 1,740 
NOME ee Rit NE eM eC siegwiers Retele tess 3 1, 628 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 378(a), Bars, rods; billets weighing less than 60 pounds, hot rolled, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5071) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United iWinedom... 4.0... 043 1,231 79 2,519 552 88 553 1,129 — 
LOSS RA eS a eae ae 2 ene 21,478 21,813 368 772 2,332 338 1,298 1,045 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... 2,007 199 5,882 2,498 1 1,487 4,170 483 
Germany, eee chs ce sjdinies « He aa ae 56 605 _ 33 22 — 
Orierse eee mets ot ne. oe 93 —_ 343 810 886 512 ile lrg 303 
JEG ance Ree RN ERPS oRRT RE 24,809 22,091 9,168 5,237 3,307 2,923 7,796 1,831 


Nore: Duty free imports: 1951—84 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Bars and Sections. Hot Rolled 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
ee ee 
Imports as Percentage 


1. Imports 2. Production | Total of 1+2 of Total 
TORY. eke Boke co a eee oe — 388, 662* — -—— 
OSE ene APN nt MRE. a ss 77,498 634,315* 711,813 10.88 
LO () oe RI eine 53,260 684, 934* 738,194 Taal 
TROY ne Sines cee ie ARIE ce eee ea 154, 121 763, 005 917,126 16-80 
IED eur vite chan ote A 151,942 786,972 938,914 16.18 
TOD Stee ARS WES ERE So OA As iit acnls 79, 638 732,275 811,913 9.81 
RE Nr, lan ta eal see A eae 58, 002 528, 521 586, 523 9.89 
1a) Dn otek Aide SEE Lo Seco 83, 677 708, 494 792,171 10-56 


* Includes light weight structural bars sizes in 1937, 1948 and 1950. 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 378(b), Bars and rods; billets weighing less than 60 pounds per lineal yard, not further 
processed than hammered or pressed, n.0.p. 


(s.c. 5074) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
[i Panee © Ce enee SO ren) Uy Rin ne ee ee ee eS Se St ee 
United Kingdom...... — -- — 58 63 28 4 13 
WE SA Paar ae cts 67 81 41 74 77 48 61 59 
Old elieshen eee sie emmy ce — _ — —_— oo 11 160 1 
Totalaca-ccs 2. cee 67 81 41 132 140 87 225 73 


Nore: Duty free entries: 1948—2 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included under item 378a 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 378(c), Bars and rods; billets weighing less than 60 pounds per lineal yard, cold rolled, 
drawn, reeled, turned or ground, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5072) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kine dom. 5.) ...0- = 205: 1, 243 76 3, 282 3, 842 2,118 2,150 1,401 1,897 
SOCAN IA ee eer ee Lee 2,373 4,555 4,239 5,044 7,206 7,553 4,438 7,650 
Germany aes oe acc peer — 4 — 1,019 541 — 37 7 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... 928 _ — 279 663 374 248 546 
OG OrS ances ae Paice aerate Gera — — — 451 1,819 138 574 43 
PRO Gell Ma oes ets ok skecics ere 4,544 4,635 woul 10,635 12,347 10,215 6,698 10,143 
Nore: Duty free entries: 1948—95 tons; 1950—31 tons; 1951—4 tons; 1952—5 tons; 1953—12 tons; 1954— 
3 tons. 
Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Bars and Sections, Cold Rolled 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Imports as Percentage 
1. Imports 2. Production Total of 1+2 of Total 
LOST Aten eee erento haiive = 16, 834 — = 
LOA Gee onrie tN gle aces Lie 13, 749 34,791 48 , 540 28.31 
LODO ee sere meres eels a tie cs: oiaue sven 13,104 34,318 47,422 27.63 
1 ae oer eect pe I Sor RR 16,830 47,359 64, 189 26.21 
LOD DE eSpace aic te SRS 16,731 50,545 67,276 24.87 
LO DS ie ees AM 8 toa ee 13,549 45,954 59,503 22.07 
LOBES scion, 3 PN oes orc ae 8,502 28,651 Silos 22.88 
19S ba cekine seosnondtritaetes 12,378 45, 262 57, 640 21-47 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 378(d), Bars and rods; billets weighing less than 60 pounds per lineal yard, hot rolled, 
valued at not less than 4 cents per pound. 


(s.c. 5073) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... Dealt 1,219 Sa20l 10,880 6,019 4,064 3,388 3, 209 
Pea arama niki 5 2,314 27,449 26, 007 54,561 59, 283 49,480 24,017 39, 007 
Bel oir cemmck it reeiie — 2,426 268 25852 19,326 4,352 1,816 4,386 
Othersss.ceeree ie: 1,961 PAI 101 20, 964 8, 666 806 170 628 
Bota meena aie. 6, 986 31,115 29,627 111,757 93,294 58,702 29,391 47, 230 
es eee ee ee TO. ee ae ee eS 


Nore: Duty free entries: 1948—137 tons; 1950—27 tons; 1951—40 tons; 1952—96 tons; 1953—19 tons; 
1954—9 tons; 1955—18 tons 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included under item 378a 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 379(a), Rods, hot rolled, for horseshoe nails. 


(s.c. 5101) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
SNCS oon 55 ——= = os = = ae me 
MROGDeereritsts is cs clase ies + 55 — = = = a oe ore 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included under item 378a 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 379(b), Rods, hot rolled, in the coil, or bars 1} inches in diameter and over, for chain. 


(s.c. 5102) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
OE SAS rey tele tes oie cools 5 - a —- — — 68 90 
BOL STING eee Sa) cnn tees — a= — —_ 28 34 32 — 
Ot hersiery: Sete ccs en — — = = 88 3 zi Be 
OT OGAUN od oie. s.2s5 seusissc.sceis 5 _— —_ —_— 116 34 100 90 
Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included under item 378a 
Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 442, Bars or rods for farm machinery. 
(s.c. 5077) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
ERO NAR eee ano: 2,873 37,049 37,060 39,999 42,314 17,279 5,756 12,978 
United Kingdom...... —- — — 684 272 17 _ — 
CHigiiees 6 ek ae _ — — 484 = == = 3 
as ha eal aaa ea le ean hat Oe ee we Ste oe wy Asay a eh eR TES es 
BO DAU Nec arene fersisuerai ote 2,873 37,049 37,060 41,167 42,586 17,296 5,756 12,981 


tt ole a ee ee SS 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Hot and Cold Rolled Bars and Rods for Farm Machinery 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports* 
Bs catesls ee rceieercin —_— 
1 seat tinge tag ae 29,365 
495D.--2--2-sen2-- 13/019 a ction included in figures for (a) hot rolled barsand, (b) cold rolled bars 
JORG) 5 Rarer 28,561 
SS Sie een ae ee 11,340 
LOE Ste Oe tee 4, 
MUON ets cera cok once 10, 605 


* These imports are also incorporated into the import statistics for (a) hot rolled bars and (b) cold rolled 


ars. 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 379(c), Bars for the manufacture of shovels; 386(e), Sheets and plates for the manu- 
facture of shovels. 


(s.c. 5076) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

sae 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
LISI a oe ae eee 536 181 110 315 1,631 578 — — 
Motel geese rice 536 181 110 315 1,631 578 — — 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included in figures for bars, sheets and plate 


es 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 379(d), Rods, hot rolled, in the coil, not over .375 inch in diameter, for wire. 


(s.c. 5103) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

Unie Kane damah rset aati: = = 561 422 224 2,106 3,701 1, 668 
oe neh RO en ees, ae 752 869 437 709 2,023 2,294 520 891 

Balika and Luxembourg...... 1,514 — 2,035 2,824 2,586 2,876 1,102 — 

Germanys eric tere cme ee ios a _ 381 25012 364 2,566 35 343 4,108 

Others he oe ee 118 — 100 2,355 — 173 15 


otaleeeremres eee ee een. 2,384 869 3,514 8, 322 5,197 10,015 8, 666 6, 682 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Wire rods No. 5 gauge (0.2 inch) to 47/64 inch (0.73 inch) in diameter 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Imports*  Productiont 


OST ss.c:pereyensoternnroue eynisrs Clb nero teeters = 242, 094 
eS rea EO Ia Min chs" erode & 870 286, 990 
LOB Os ova tave cysts ord stecayshier eee ate deere tete 3,299 293, 866 
LOSI eros stats Sons Sa ee ee 7,989 318, 266 
MS 5 OEE yo TRIO OA adciae Uc, 5,555 315, 789 
LOGS erevereisiste «: opetaeretey ccs oie hee eee 11,486 286,471 
LODE» sis costs 6. cussstecies eed cren ese euee era 9,877 275,121 
LQ5D) fir. the io: sis Sate ke «0 ORR Ree ns ee 7,007 357,775 


* Not over .375 inch in diameter. 


+ Production includes rods from 0.2 to 0.73 inch in diameter. 
The imports and production statistics are thus not on a strictly comparable basis. 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 379(e), Bars, 5 inches or more in diameter, for polished shafting. 


(s.c. 5075) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
TOES ASE Ge Stee: oi & 3 = = sES a a Ee fn 
Swed enn shes fy ee: yy —_— — — =a a4 — a= 
MOUS eee eitrn fonts cern’. << 5 — = = = as ae =— 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included under items 378a and 378¢ 
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Summary No. I*—Bars and Rods—Hot Rolled (AISI) 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Imports as Percentage 


1. Imports 2. Production Total of 1+2 of Total 

BLL deer atirgraeoriieraceanveasioncine =— 630, 756 — = 

OES o5, Sae ele eee ae eae 78,368 921,305 999, 673 7.84 
1 en 56,559 978, 800 1,035,359 5.46 
Gg tne ee ee 162,110 1,081,271 1,243,381 13.04 
Ca So Ss eas eee ee 157,497 1,102,761 1, 260, 258 12:50 
RGD Sameera a sic te ROE Rs oS 91,124 1,018,746 1,109,870 8.21 
NOD TeRRN ERE oils Se sicss soak <n b Os 67,879 803, 642 871,521 7.79 
CEES ee ee 90, 684 1, 066, 269 1, 156, 953 7-83 


ae a A RS vd a ie Ss) a oe eee ms eae 
* Includes imports and production covered by tariff items 378(a), 378(b), 378(d), 379(a), 379(b), 442, 
379(d) and 379(e). 


Exports of Bars and Rods 
A. Bars 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


To: 1937 1948 1950 1952 1954 

initedekcnicd otesceceeeiin.s vas ae os 45 5, 862 40 6,210 151 

PUSS eA mT RA i id ae tlac cach (g 5 sic etet 0 SRLS sina 25 6,124 11,271 9,980 1,428 

OCYENGES. ScouSe Rec a ae rane 4,548 34, 835 4,008 13, 862 3,052 

Ayn ONS Ae Se ee a ee er 4,618 46,821 15,319 30,052 4,631 

B. Rops 

Winitecdeicinedom! on. nts acme: oe sks 40, 694 5 — — — 
8) Ve\oc. ocota bys Beaten Bacal ie toe See — 466 148 470 40 
WEHCES acre an ae se: 5 dip Bas Soo ene eee eee 64 1,752 148 41 533 
“TDG. aie oe ale A ee ete to oe Eee 40,758 2,223 296 511 573 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 388f, Sash, casement or frame sections. 


(s.c. 5166) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 244 162 125 100 — 161 264 395 
USA. . a a Wea oe 525 2,585 2,139 3, 707 2,151 3,451 2,428 2,393 
Bel mruliisacran et sir ter.s.6 > — il 81 355 182 112 53 139 
CO ETLCTS Vater ire sexe seers — — — a= 45 22 — — 
Obl Meer ieee he 769 2,758 2,345 4,162 2,378 3,746 2,745 2,927 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


(tons of 2000 lbs.) 
I a na ne Rr 


Imports 

13 ES WP acts ace sp anshth’ cy Acusbyoytcs — as ; 5 
OA SES CPR ete star cere cerec se) teas 3,154 Production included with figures for bars and strip 
NOS: oc erg bees Uae RADE Ne eee 1,997 

OE oor OM OOD oe COR Oe eee 4,224 

INE. 3 3 Ee Se 2,053 

OSes ME rata aee ela fais wich evan ap 3,835 

LO. Begone a ie ae ee ae lo 

OS eRe Latta Noel Favaya ee asics w3.8 2,952 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 384, Skelp, hot rolled, for pipes and tubes. 


(s.c. 5149) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 

(s.c. 5150) 

ine 2 i oe ee Beene Je ee 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

United Kingdom...... 1,066 — 22,650 20,619 2,947 5, 669 — — 

IW SuAt eye” sation 83,483 51,289 118,839 109,724 120,248 91,859 49,173 81,877 

Belorariie ete mercer 13,989 9,786 25,427 14,727 12,648 13,478 8,420 1, 653 

Gormany-sambea ascot: — — — 110 220 7 2, 252, 1,494 

Others). sweeehr ek eces 23 a 198 Pep alalit 1,637 2,746 —_ —_ 
Rotallenccumrreasttr 98, 561 61,075 167,114 147,291 187,700 113,759 59,845 —85,024 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 
LOS Tater Tere eee a ee ereeere a= 
1948 5.3.3 MIM cack eee oes 60, 392 
TOS 0.52 tee iactecetoen eae eee 163,900 
TOR TAS) caged weed cracueears 141,031 
1052 eee oe es 136, 508 
TODS RAR ene ok eter oe 121,498 
HOSA Td ty ee een eee 66, 292 
[O55 Fete ationter ne ter ioe 91, 790 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 380(a), Plates, hot or cold rolled, not more than 66 inches in width, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5121) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 2,135 161 11,885 8,214 91. 2,285 1,928 1,031 
WES SAR eer tyad ee 2,578 14,895 6,793 18,479 36, 267 16,918 8,273 6, 792 
Otherssaserr ees 175 — 4,350 3,374 5,405 2,758 1,068 6,396 
AG tallencteseeenetaers 4, 888 15,056 23,028 30, 067 41,763 21,961 11,269 14, 219 


Nore: Duty free imports: 1948—298 tons; 1950—229 tons; 1951—81 tons; 1952—392 tons; 1953—183 tons; 
1954—31 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Imports 


Plate, 78 inches or less in width 


LOS Tics ser eine a 

1 OSs alee eas ae ee ee 33,486 Production included in Summary No. II 
LOS Osa. canteens ee kre 51, 683 

Oo ache Ore arte 134, 898 

LOS 2 ee Ra SG otites mes ain 159, 367 

LOSS ete ee oS 82,546 

ee Be ear een OR ee ce 49, 860 

OSS kerri tir. ret cake eee 75,496 
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i A 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 380(b), Plates, hot or cold rolled, more than 66 inches in width, n.o.p. 
(s.c. 5122) 


(s.c. 5154) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
———— ee ee eee 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 5,386 |" 8,195 ** 37,723 °*37,910 "alogg’ ") 5,404 2719, 26g ayes 
Pee 9,531 18,077 16,868 26,852 53,989 40,238 29,196 27,015 
oo i ns 117. LIT” "3-620 5 Gee 1-905 MeONCTs 
otal er tot Ae 14,928 21,272 55,308 65,879 59,716 50,218 50,457 48,077 


Nore: Duty free imports under the MIN tariff: 1948—83 tons: 1950—1 ton: 1951—48 5 — : 
1953—62 tons; 1954—nil: 1955—169 tons. ii Sr blag 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 


Over 78 and 
under 100 100 inches 
inches wide or wider 


LOS meee eo Oe eee — _ 

eR ka ra.eo On ae eae 12, 635 5,800 Production included in Summary No. II 
TOS Os aeraicr em i fe «cement ahah 37,598 4,366 

IIIS, 2 bso o Poa oO een 54,105 7,174 

TIDES dod Ser So. cee Ae eRe eee 67,573 7,646 

ThE so cig Stns iit ae BO tahoe eee 51,339 6,451 

LOD Ase de rinee nearer ss 33,793 6,441 

OS Bi ttets, cies Seine siete oo sue E ow 32, 265 7,563 


*Imports for 1937 not available on AISI basis. 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


- Tariff Item 380(c), Plates, hot or cold rolled, dished or curved, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5123) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1958 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 33 _ _ — — — 8 eh! 
(US athe 5 Seen arene 346 1,062 1,338 2,367 23 On 1,889 3,078 
Oth erssester es wens oes — —_ = = = = = == 
MNotaleemrr no 379 1,062 1,338 2,367 Papel PVA 1,897 3, 249 


Norse: Duty free entries under MFN tariff: 1948—3 tons; 1953—22 tons: 1954—nil; 1955—10 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


(tons of 2000 lbs.) 
noe ec te eee apa alban ei allies 0 dates inienline | Srnetieeean 7 eras seme ote 


Imports 

IESBY (ts Soy ae ames => — err: ; 

1O¢S aEy Mamet OS ae, 1,258 Production included in Summary No. II 
1950 er ae eds Ae ES 1,373 

MO Ure es ME co Bron ctarscs wie 2/0 RS 3,427 

ORDA ath. eA). ROR TOC EEE 5 © 2,269 

1 O53. pu ee WR oni ose diasians 1,294 

NOGA eet Mee oe tee 3.6 omens 1,102 

i |); 1,429 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 380(d), Plates, hot or cold rolled, with chequer, diamond, or other raised pattern 
on contact surface. 


(s.c. 5125) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 

OO eEEEEoOoEoEeoEoEeEeEeEoEooeeee——————E 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 777 — 920 1,248 637 250 444 220 
USA ae 2a eso 420 5,921 3,647 4,774 7,661 8,336 8,593 11,172 
Others ).Bee ate aoe 557 — — — lif — — = 
Ol eee ic eek een lO 5,921 4,567 6, 022 8,315 8,586 9,037 11,392 


Nors: Duty free entries under MEN tariff: 1951—8 tons; 1952—16 tons; 1953—8 tons; 1954—nil; 1955—nil. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 

LOB Tee cette ates Mamet eickete ds — 

104 Smo ton ote etan earns oneness Aol 

TG 5OPEr Re henner toh. wae 5,407 Production included in Summary No. II 
OGG RA APY SAN 2 Mag TE 6,533 

195 2.nuted Oost err ieee 8, 835 

LOGS. ig tes bre Ps Rar y ib ci 6 yor eC 9,578 

NODA era Wee cr ey, ety a cehs ooh 10, 088 

1 eras coho oro rOromcn ste ooo 12,339 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 386(a), Plates for use in boilers, pulp mill digesters, etc. 


(s.c. 5124) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 1,413 290 2,241 1,767 574 255 18 — 
HUES SAC er ies kel Pert 3,500 7,100 A Woe 4,247 4,792 5,481 4,641 6,448 
otal eptccac cana Va 7,390 6,973 6,014 5,366 5, 736 4,659 6,448 


Note: Duty free imports under the MFN tariff: 1953—125 tons; 1954—267 tons; 1955—88 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Imports 
UG Oran tots, © peter ccs cucce Mae mees coors = 
O48 Seen ater Pe OR CINSE 6, 960 
GSO err eae weiss cme eles 6,350 Production included in Summary No. II 
POS ea ere cc eee eas oe 6,827 
LO ZRE Oo <a, «cra, Mpa s 6 lance a NMR CTE Sc 5,017 
OES erat cree cee hoary ee 4,125 
HOSE patton qperereretteystoaearativtarchimmners 3,531 
HOS a ateca chy ctbate deci otc Gators aeaere 4,995 

Summary No. II*—Plates—Hot or Cold Rolled (AISI) 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Imports as Percentage 

1. Imports 2. Production Total of 1+2 of Total 
OUR «is Ree eine, See a me Aa — 95, 602 = a 
1948 bay OC CCR EOS CEE ee ae 67, 682 228,978 296, 660 22.79 
1950 5.2) SRO aN RC as, siete, Bot bh 106,813 150, 857 257,670 41.44 
1951 1.0 OAs HEE RE or ences 212,966 184, 707 397, 673 53.55 
1952 bc 9, oe A eee trary ee a rare 250, 707 234,115 484, 822 51.71 
OSAMA Arcs) Parkash wae clint. 155, 333 221,818 377,151 41.19 
Daeg ceviets ducaegatcron ees feu sy aida & 104,815 201,939 306, 754 34.16 
LO OMe tah osteo crn ace... catches 134, 087 253, 640 387,727 34-58 


* Includes imports and production for tariff items 380(a), 380(b), 380(c), 380(d) and 386 (a) 
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Exports of Plates, Sheets and Strips of Iron and Steel 


(tons of 2000 lbs.) 
; = ———— : 


————— 


To: 1937 1948 1950 1952 1954 
map RrOnge sie yee. meee. sa ETE fee. eS — 56 1,836 2,536 4,827 
Preset te... .B80,GA... Ral s8h.... = 892 1, 106 4, 655 1,598 
by A ee ee ee aa 699 2, 582 4,760 2,555 
EN PAT AS rit i coerce es ee: 9 2,989 14, 240 12,814 13,411 
Demeter oe 8S... PAR 0Y... OST S... 149 9, 534 9,402 8,321 5,848 
nee ee a ee eee 
ft 158 14,170 29,166 33, 086 28, 239 


a ee ee ee ee eee 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 385, Sheets, plates, strip, hot rolled, not less than 5 cents per pound, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5132) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... DB 661 1,682 28, 955 49, 928 30, 261 5, 857 6, 715 
US eo. ee 147 30, 580 36, 290 113,815 92, 562 75,665 41,006 86, 132 
mec eet — 1,169 2,139 23,743 11,651 906 84 1,419 
DMM Sica eee 46 2 504 34, 359 13,470 2b 108 2,831 
TI ORCOT. che te ne 218 32,412 40,615 200,872 167,611 108,043 47,055 97,097 


Notre: Duty free entries under the MF'N tariff: 1948—3,884 tons; 1950—4,037 tons; 1951—1,718 tons; 
1952—12,528 tons; 1953—5,288 tons; 1954—1,775 tons; 1955—4, 050 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included in Summary No. III 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 385a, Sheets, plates, strip, of rust, acid or heat resisting steels, hot or cold rolled. 


~ (s.c. 5133) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
SS a ARTIS SEA 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


United Kingdom...... 254 103 808 826 976 1, 644 1,880 1,473 
TSE OC eee 316 4,360 6,984 7,995 6,374 7,760 7,504 10, 565 


BLOT INO frais aay yve/e'<.o08 — — 10 589 — — 23 = 
ee teres — — 131 274 19 74 93 232 


Jnr nnn nn EEE 
OR 570 4,463 7,933 9, 684 7,369 9,478 9,500 12,270 


Norse: Duty free entries under MFN tariff: 1948—25 tons; 1950—113 tons; 1951—71 tons; 1952—187 
tons; 1953—54 tons; 1954—20 tons; 1955—42 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included in Summary No. III 
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| 
: 73371—16 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 381(a), Sheets, hot or cold rolled, .08 inch or less in thickness, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5127) (tons of 2000 lbs.) ; 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 14,215 712 6,353 4,904 Savill 23,885 2,399 6,802 
TI SSBAS CR Gach. sects 2 40,487 43,754 52,145 73, 784 56, 138 49,036 33,406 58, 689 
(thers we.s keene 2 66 769 2,394 25 38 1 777 
'TotalRasecscc ashes. Of, 008 44,532 59, 267 81,082 59, 734 72,959 35,806 66, 268 


a eA ee ee ee 
Norse: Duty free entries: 1948—7,442 tons; 1950—2,595 tons; 1951—6,601 tons; 1952—4,444 tons; 
1953—3,312 tons; 1954—3,171 tons; 1955—2, 749 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports* 


Hot Rolled—thinner Cold Rolled—thinner 


than .049 inch than .049 inch 
DOAR TE Wee. 2. foe cas 9,296 Sneiish 
1950 Seo ee See 5,871 31,837 
AOD ler eos eet 14, 182 47,305 Production included in Summary No. III 
TO52 Maree eee rere 3,800 30, 922 
LOD oe sete oeetarcnrer cers 1,766 41,436 
GARR. 2 ee 108 13, 386 
1955p. Se. pete 94 21,888 


* Because the dividing point for AISI statistical purposes is .049 inch, whereas the dividing point for 
tariff purposes is .08 inch, some imports under item 381 (a) are included in the AISI figures shown under 
item 381(b). 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 381(b), Sheets, hot or cold rolled, more than .08 inch in thickness, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5126) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 763 17 1,492 573 33 36 51 42 
UES RAS ie cn ieee ern 22,985 21,026 27, 662 23,419 34, 607 24,692 26, 164 21,024 
Otherse) eee se, PL A02 -— 6,717 2,088 43 — 110 85 
WO tales. Sra aser sees 25, 150 21,043 35,871 26, 080 34, 683 24,728 26.825 2, Lot 


Note: Duty free entries: 1948—1,935 tons; 1950—876 tons; 1951—991 tons; 1952—1,167 tons; 1954— 
654 tons; 1955—279 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports* 
Hot Rolled-0.049 Cold Rolled—0.049 Sheets for Sheets, hot rolled 
inch or thicker inch or thicker Motor Vehiclest for pipe and tubef 
OAS er eet nee ater eae 40,483 11, 087 —_— 359 
TO5OSC OF ook RR tise 74, 447 13, 205 — 589 
1951 ea Se nn ele ere 124, 625 26, 742 — 1,516 
AOS ZT ee eee DRG oo Sy 91,822 24,990 2,072 567 
1953 Sere Sk Pee ee 67,430 18,007 — 15,083 = 
1954 RC OR ae 45,701 9,183 18,570 ae 
TOS Oma ee oeGarer se a 49, 053 11,762 == = 


Production included in Summary No. III 


* See footnote under item 381 (a). 
} Data regarding thicknesses are not available. It is therefore possible that some of these imports 
should be shown under item 381 (a). 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 382(a), Hoop, band or strip, hot rolled, 0-08 inch or thinner, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5112) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Unifed=Kangedom:... cs... .... 447 — 1,274 149 — 38 288 28 
ESAS Soars) eee a ee 4,759 2,110 431 619 481 115 245 458 
Belgium and Luxembourg....., 274 — 118 719 — — 115 51 
(OUR TIESE Seyca <r 64 + 95 — _ — — — 

SE ee 5, 544 2,110 1,918 1,487 481 153 648 537 


Nore: Duty free entries: 1948—360 tons; 1950—66 tons; 1951—34 tons; 1952—18 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Imports* 
Thinner than 
0-049 inch 
CS os coos ALO EO oe eae 1,604 
D5 0 emcee ens een tae or trier 1,698 
INGUSTE 9 eae ee 2,562 Production included in Summary No. III 
OD Dee ert oi weltete alate rth. sescyis 1, 296 
LOSS SES Pe ene enews ei bacon 435 
(QR See ae ee 449 
LOD OMEET OPT er eters cee « 196 
* See footnote under item 381 (a). 
Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 382(b), Hoop, band or strip, hot rolled, more than -08 inch in thickness, n.o.p. 
(s.c. 5118) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

SOS 5, 089 4,440 1,416 1,259 2,585 894 611 651 
United Kingdom .nseeo. Sa 198 — 1,082 253 —_ 139 83 23 
Beglium and Luxembourg...... 147 —- 750 867 296 1,030 752 652 
GE es Sewn ee ss. — —_ 7 100 — 67 190 610 

Motal 0. ee. os ts eee ke 5,434 4,440 OF20D 2,479 2,881 2,180 1,686 1,936 


peepee OG Re Ee ee ee eee 
Nors: Duty free entries: 1948—1,017 tons; 1950—125 tons; 1951—242 tons; 1952—422 tons; 1953—72 tons; 
1954—4 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


(tons of 2000 lbs.) 
en ieeeet fet i se eS ee ee 


Imports* 


Strip, hot rolled, 0-049 inch 
for pipe and tubest or thicker 


OS CS eee 524 16,007 

UN UNSA E Aas eor as Bee oe eae 309 16, 107 , 

1951 _ci eae nae 2,441 18,438 Production included in Summary No. III 
Oy ROR PE ivéesdox csi sisiigayicoge 2,363 97,261 

HOSS RAS «O02 VOB UES ft 2,683 17, 244 

Ee ae ees — 5,344 

‘GARR ede aay a ene — 6, 683 


* See footnote under item 381 (a) ; : 
+ Data regarding thicknesses are not available; it is therefore possible that some of these imports should 


be shown under item 382(a). 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 382(c), Hoop, band or strip, cold rolled or cold drawn, 0-08 inch or less in thickness, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5114) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

United! Kangdomiss.-aee once 296 88 1,172 1,020 348 886 240 119 
LOS SRR! RRR! eae ear 3, 287 9,540 6,801 8,538 7,118 7,110 611 4,681 
Goitere Se Ree ARMS Sore 86 3 — 137 13 1 — — 
ornate and nie acai Cee 71 _ — — — 15 750 10 
Others.. peta tre ip amie le 103 190 219 250 272 325 32 393 
ROtalvt acentiiewaranee ir aes 3, 843 9,821 8,192 9,945 Canes | 8, 337 16335: 203 


Notes: Duty free entries: 1948—685 tons; 1950—334 tons; 1951—634 tons; 1952—729 tons; 1953—467 tons; 
1954—88 tons; 1955—151 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 


Thinner than 


0-049 inch 
oY nea eee Pmt PROT GS OMe an kr ca eee old URES 1 7,054 
HIELO 3 SRLS lal A ere aioe poten Wail SJ prereset 7,158 
TOYS ei Re oat Ses RN gee oes ee Ea Ae Brey 9, 294 Production included in Summary No. III 
TOE yn Geely Ao RO Re oe oa eo ns eit 8, 023 
OAS mepereetts uc SCE RS ie Satan mee ree 7,684 
LO Ace Meer yo Rn avg eb Ne ct nt ee Gromer er 4,173 
OE ae Pie ee Screech stare per tater ehcres oeeroca ull set oteceteve 5,810 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 382(d), Hoop, band or strip, cold rolled or cold drawn, more than 0-08 inch in thickness, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5115) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
MS eA se ree Rp. cel eaciaye 262 1,391 1,035 1,141 1,115 1,193 826 1,170 
United Kingdom...... 29 — 34 171 19 22 34 3 
Other Stree aa 8 — — 12 — — 1 — 
AO talens.cmatecnes 299 1,391 1,069 1,324 1,134 1215 861 iis 


Nore: Duty free entries: 1948—195 tons; 1950—33 tons; 1951—60 tons; 1952—102 tons; 1953—14 tons; 1954— 
37 tons; 1955—111 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Imports 

0-049 inch 

or thicker 
SL Dee aie chepeke lope ror aati yah Score cee oe 3,627 
M50) Mex cantasortemtee ers ol satse orcs ene oe eae 3,868 Production included in Summary No. III 
ES Ta 4 ts, Die NRA arp See Pe et eo 6,321 
EOS iserctee se i tirwty rte visaravers sec RA ee 5,778 
WD eee eee res wy enc, aia one ee PR RP 5, 203 
WUSaeew ret er tei eccoc cer oes sheets uc Gnrc cs mene meres 1,945 
LOGO ae aaa io ae ee ie 2,756 


NT 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 383(a) and (b), Tinplate. 


(s.c. 5137) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

—eaeasaxxeoaaqqqaaaoooomouoaoaeeeeeeeee_  ——————  *" 

; Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

United Kingdom...... 82, 102 686 445 849 437 1,160 6,956 330 

URS eARES ss 5 Soeee Ne seek 19,951 47,999 eG 856 1,004 6,055 3,254 10,775 

Ouhersriesc esc a8 52 _ — _ — — a rs 
GOAL esteecs cise ots 102,105 48,685 15 612 1,705 1,441 PAs MORAG 11,105 


Note: Duty free entries: 1948—803 tons; 1950—54 tons; 1951—10 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


SS a ee ee a aa en Se oe ao Srey Be ee ee 


Imports 

OS (aye eta ERS ee Been ear ga sta — 

OAS ie aha acter eon ee ede tase ster 47,756 
G25} Ue eee Ren ater, ro h, cte nr aS ee 1,243 
ILS fa) Ceeewemes re oere eee aS AER EYE OPS Od 
ILCs er tor Sao ne Anata 5 tr ea ane, it 122 
LOSE sche AP NER clea nel vr ROR OB Bete ta 5,325 
OD Arne gee Cee rn eenee eee 6,631 
LOS Bee ee. SAPS, SRE TERRE ete 10,271 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 383(c), Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, coated with zinc, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5140) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Wnitedskingdom....0..0.. 8, 767 444 9,018 4,389 4,296 5, 054 1,827 836 
UR SFA ee REN cia AT, Gaein 3,736 12,640 13,958 16,580 13,722 18,486 18,610 21,658 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... 1,426 — 1 314 24 12 22 18 
(QUOTE an Gent ts tae ee ne ae 20 --- 18 138 4 — 1 194 

‘AUXG Bel basi Ao A PU, eel 13,949 13,084 22,995 21,421 18,046 28,552 20,460 22,706 


ere neers TR) Sti) 8 ee ee eee 
Nore: Duty free entries: 1948—1,663 tons; 1950—2,823 tons; 1951—1,479 tons; 1952—1,285 tons; 1958—1,136 
tons; 1954—950 tons; 1955—1, 445 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Sheet and strip, galvanized 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
eeeeees i Ae es. hy Te ne ee ee 


Imports as Percentage 


1. Imports 2. Production Total of 1+2 of Total 

OEY a ee ee eee — 62,878 — — 

HIDES oo. Gs ARS SRN E Ue Seen nan an ree 15,813 99,055 114, 868 13-76 
NOS OR ese ew ore 26, 587 99, 130 125,717 21.14 
COG ieee ormeregt ee Santana me 7 ean 25, 960 112, 587 138, 547 18.73 
ODORS SERB erate LRU c6 2 aad vod 21,142 111, 566 132,708 15.93 
ROSE A sl eR A 25, 265 108, 945 134,210 18.82 
MBSA ES ge orsiccnGneis se: ocd Ae Re 23, 066 103, 642 126,708 18.20 
OS HUN R ees a Noll io ee doth aoe 27,924 160, 559 188, 483 14-81 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 383(d), Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, coated with metal or metals, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5139) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Secor ee ie ee See ee eee 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
TW BAS ck i tellers rcetts oteretees 3,279 1,664 _— —_— — 3 925 1, 062 
United Kingdom...... 561 — 592 740 470 793 15 43 
Germanyaceee nn ast. 59 -— 32 101 65 78 57 90 
Ota len setae no toe 3,899 1,664 624 841 535 874 997 1,195 


RT a eS a a ee oe eee eee eee 
Norse: Duty free entries: 1948—108 tons; 1950—56 tons; 1951—81 tons; 1952—15 tons; 1953—53 tons; 
1954—nil; 1955—83 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Imports included under item 383(e) 
Production included in Summary No. III 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 383(e), Sheets, plates, band or strip, coated with paint, tar, asphaltum or otherwise coated, 


n.O.p. 
(s.e. 5135) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 33 — 16 5 20 — 20 50 
LUSSIE RAeRae cose ere ae 846 7,362 8,802 9,918 9,613 8,765 7,694 12 
Wtherseer ct eraceiee 26 —_ —_— — — 1 2 12 
PUNO Gall Mere ctextreeye store cis 905 7,362 8,818 9,923 9,633 8,766 7,716 12,174 


Nore: Duty freeentries: 1948—184tons; 1950—38 tons; 1951—67 tons; 1952—105tons; 1953—21 tons; 
1954—21 tons; 1955—1 ton. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Sheets and strip, hot or cold rolled, coated with paint, tar, asphaltum, vitreous enamel, etc. 


Imports* 
LOS aeerer tr Kier oie: eae timere meres — 
HEEL eee Mme ORC, a ON Uh, OR AE eA 8, 602+ 
LOBOS FE. Arcee <i OO ee oo ake cn eRe 9,775t Production included in Summary No. III 
1 eR scary ee mM: SO 10,8037 
SEA ae NE ar Sa REA A ASRS RE eo ieee 7,918 
TRS he Arete OPERAS CO oer Dr te tae ETE Od 8,305 
AE HY: i OE ae AE CH I Ra I 7,259 
VOSS Bea os Oe Be Ria oes ocd Pes sow 9,743 


* Includes sheets, etc. coated with paint, vitreous enamel and sheets, etc. coated with metal or metals 


other than tin, zine or terneplate 
Tt Includes 2 tons of painted plate in 1951, 36 tons in 1950 and 92 tons in 1948 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 383(f), Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, coated with vitreous enamel, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5136) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
URS sAtaiaees 4 Nate Meals oety 4 5 — — 18 85 154 180 
United Kingdom...... 9 — = — — — — 190 
ANS GES lta siie iy eee 13 5 — = 18 85 154 370 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Imports included under item 383(e) 
Production included in Summary No. III 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 383(g), Sheets, plates, hoop, band or strip, corrugated or pebbled, coated or not. 


(s.c. 5134) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
a eee 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 164 2 400 364 143 35 29 125 
LUN S/S eee 5 eee 91 3,908 4,071 4,771 5,916 8,307 6, 128 8,250 
(GGeEIMAN Ys: « saunsc dase. _— — — 134 13 Y — _— 
OULIS Ree ear eee 36 — — == oe == = es 
OUI REESE Mo. ce. 291 3,910 4,471 5,269 6,072 8,344 6,157 8, 375 
Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Sheets, corrugated, coated or not 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Imports 

TOS oscure eece To meee ee — 

MO oF ecahst mash ten Cae Le 3,511 

LODO. etrstndh gas}. ameter § cies 4,000 

LOST i osci0s ccciaree Re Re Ae Se 4,674 

1952 > esha eee 6, 090 

1OG3::, oe etee ide cpereteneets cc nese stile 

1 Fae irene AOS lcci drs 5,439 

LOSSES ee CONE ee ee 7, 286 

Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 386(b), Sheets, plates, etc., for butts, hinges, typewriters, or sewing machines. 
(s.c. 5144) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
WIS Ge ihe On OOaetene 690 1,217 1,079 2,830 3,179 1,111 340 412 
OChersserceccctor oars 40 —- — — 13 1 — — 
MOG alteee yee. hehe ce aes 730 1,217 1,079 2,830 3,192 1,112 340 412 
Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Strip for butt hinges 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Imports* 
NO Sey crank Mee Misra Scssschon AOR Necencustoe ARON heist aca ensa = 
TG 2S 8 or ati. gece uchuanah cask tet? 
ORD), . scs bas DODO SOOO ne at eee 954 Production included in Summary No. III 
EO Uy ee eae ade cre a soeenae ops: o/ousis! oneness esr vage 1,780 
LO DRI ert ence hae od ice as etd Sha siths 2,730 
INOS es arin ava irr mea bs Si Am 2 3S ie Ao 1,655 
HO SAMIR RS We hah byc ave: « ote Btoatets: oi ole ctbnedh ve: oe ancka 1,042 
TS ee Sa ons ed ae ae Ce ene A 885 
* Includes imports entered under tariff item 386(u), as well as under 386(b) 
Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 

Tariff Item 386(u), Hoop, band or strip, of steel of Bessemer quality, for hinges. 
(s.c. 5153) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
WES Acerca tectncrarete = 497 1,155 1 fal 535 687 Lah 515 
IBYAR GAN 70 oe orc Aeon Bete — os a a aa iz. 107 50 
Thro e. eee 2S eae —— 497 1,155 Leta 535 687 284 565 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Imports included under item 386(b) 
Production included in Summary No. III 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 386(c), Sheets, etc., hot rolled, for agricultural implements. 


(s.c. 5142) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
WES PAV) ce MARIN is cose 1,423 2,383 2,794 2,790 2,245 619 287 1,563 
United Kingdom...... —_— —_ 344 169 os: —- — —_ 
TOURER ese Soh Pace coke 1,423 2,383 3,138 2,959 2,270 619 287 1, 563 


a 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Imports and Production included in Summary No. III 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 386(d), 395, Sheets and strips for saddlery and hames. 


(s.c. 5145) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
USAR ACP Aes ee 75 1 We — 16 25 12 9 
opal neta ewe 75 I 2 _ 16 25 12 9 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Imports and Production included in Summary No. III 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 386e, Terneplate. 


(s.c. 5157) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... — 3 20 85 40 52 — — 
ES ae ee, oie — 6,735 6,876 7,298 6,356 8,927 Seralul 8, 534 


ET OUE eee trite sara rarareiavetces. ait = 6, 738 6,901 7,383 6,396 8,979 5,711 8,534 


Nore: Duty free entries: 1948—309 tons; 1950—209 tons; 1951—390 tons; 1952—214 tons; 1953—271 
tons; 1954—183 tons; 1955—183 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Imports 

1 SY decaen sare aati acd are rermomurser er asc — 

19 4S ia ioscan PORTA cs SOP re 7,025 
195 Oe ecu a 7,241 
OEY ho nae eee 8, 356 
LY c e ee ih oa I eo Sle o Oo 7,387 
19535 Tait ret ee ee ee 9, 238 
195423 4. cet Sepiese oneness 5,489 
9b Datceeerc ut ine SER TRE ee Gee 8, 842 


SS ES 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 386(f), Hoop, band or strip, for mats. 


(s.c. 5117), (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
i a EE ee ee ee ee 
United Kingdom...... — — 24 — — — — — 
UCSC Cae. ere rr 4 — — — — 23 33 17 
a ee | eee 0 ls Sree ee er ee a 
Blotalite rss. veces t <r 4 — 24 a= — 23 33 if 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Included in Summary No. III 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 386(g), Steel for saws or straw cutters, not tempered 


(s.c. 5147) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 3 11 23 50 31 60 25 46 
UES FAssee uxeealan smeses 990 1,481 1,488 2,487 937 1,220 891 1, 5380 
SWEOEN: sce sccuce eens — — — —- a 8 35 61 
WNOGal i aacne Mee. ass 993 1,492 1,511 2,537 968 1,288 951 1,637 
Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Sheet and strip for saws and straw cutters 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Imports 
USB hes bai A CER ea — 
OSS AEN rs ch a och A esas ROR lee cae 1,733 
TDI eer eae GD ay Oey Tada Production included in Summary No. III 
ISIS ogame 6 SHAORAOCIGr Ona IGen tne a 2,974 
LOS MERI ea ere Sissi Stsere oO cieta Ak Oe fe lanalsipiene 1,595 
TDRSS, sto 4S oinom SUDO RE es eR ere Tearieae 1,321 
ODA padre ret etc cte ard ate coe ers Acrsieo veer eie co eink 1,048 
LOD RRL aes ccs < betes Se = iilasapedeis «Tame cutennte 1,874 
Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 386(h), Steel, tempered. for saws. 
(s.c. 5146) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
| 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


eee get on eee st i ee Te a ee 


United Kingdom...... 55 — 4 19 — 1 5) 8 
Us " Kis pe ae Oe eer ar 78 141 144 280 280 154 100 141 
Weenie aime ees Patan. 31 = 45 106 110 81 56 65 
WiNOrS ree Core ee —— 73 — — — — — -— 
a a ee ee 
otal tersacst 164 214 193 405 390 236 161 214 


ee 
Nore: Duty free entries under MF'N tariff: 1948—2 tons; 1951—5 tons; 1952—11 tons; 1953—1 ton: 1954— 
5 tons; 1955—10 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Imports included under item 386(g) 
Production included in Summary No. III 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 386(i), Steel for buckle clasps, bedfasts, ete. 


(s.c. 5143) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Wmitedykainedoms s.sceeatner 8 —- ANA 192 179 143 70 123 
SPAS ne ore corn sarc 443 808 716 Lyolt 663 1,134 541 694 . 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... 175 — — 51 — — — — ; 
OGWOTS creole ce os set Renae = == = = 11 1 _— — 
MO Gai lies cracks ters ta Ree kh 626 808 833 1,560 853 1,278 611 817 : 
+ 
Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Strip for shoe and corset laces, buckles, ball bearings, etc. ; 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) é. 
Imports* 
9B ecitee entrance eueto trates Pa esas STE LT — 
[OBS Meee ceneece sere siege ee enere AcE eis eens dtiscelaame tapers Susie Ie 
12 )5 10) Cee, 558 See OY, 2 Cee, (3 2 Ue 1,683 Production included in Summary No. IIT 
LOS cemcerise re eres arene Pes Deere rematety 1,819 
HO5OD 5.) 5. MR ok BER rmine 6 Ge aa 399 
TORS RAO). c COPEWR vous Re ee SER ce 223 
LG ARgRR ces Bl Cae ke Ment MMe nen gore Ris, SeetOhe ote che Se i 
NSIS 3 es RPC EOE Oe etn @ mE» coerce 35 


* Includes entries under tariff item 386(j). 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 386(j), Hoop, band or strip for shoe and corset laces. 


(s.c. 5119) (Dollars) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
US RA are cee genes 61 1,673 — — <= = = = 
Cermanyenernics ee 4,869 — — = a om ae = 
i otal su somed ta. 4,930 1,673 a ae = ao ute Pes 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Imports included under item 386 (i) 
Production included in Summary No. III 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 386(k), Sheets, hot or cold rolled, for vitreous enamelled hollow-ware or sheets. 


(s.e. 5129) (tons of 2000 Ibs ) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kong dome: saat tacts 1,228 634 943 1,303 713 6, 264 353 1,390 
DHA RUA Seti Rs cos vie cote a aystee 5, 598 6, 028 6,739 Gare Zeal 6, 668 5, 25959 8/7, 902 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... — — — 837 — 73 — — 
OGHERS So oes enses ones GRE ORE —_— —- —_ 730 —_ _ — = 
POU a eae ayy eee bon oe 6, 826 6, 662 7,682 13,997 5,664 13,005 5,612 9,292 
222 


ae 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Sheets for hollow-ware (vitreous enamel) 


(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
EE ia cam oi ald ie Ss ee 


Imports 
OR eee eee RI tte RO RID oe — 
1 TT USSR 8,341 - > 
MS Seared rarrorote cepted sisjiae ica vielad vcoMB@s os cles 13, 082 Production included in Summary No. III 
eR R EE eed el Se code Oe cys ae, ag 18,402 
TSA co ive cid ee UO eae ne een One 7,432 
oe rere ny Cet ee ee eee 17,697 
TIC ois BSA Oe cop Re epee, Soot 
DOSS at pecesceue ctor arcsec serasmiehoreaterreretstense ene einen 14, 193 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 386(1), Sheets, cold rolled, blue polished, for cooking or heating apparatus. 


(s.c. 5130) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

RES AL eee e or cise 66 3 629 265 384 820 286 286 60 6 rv 
United oe Ane ils — 32 — — 207 -~ — 
Others. eee ee 4 — = = a — as — 

“iON eal} ees 646 265 416 820 286 493 60 6 

Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Sheets for cooking and heating apparatus 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Imports 
IQISIES 1, OS coy et cane ARS RSI 0G EES a PR — 
OAR ere tates a: acahe ccc RETRO. Lee. ee 218 
Os Os ene ee een OO er re eee 170 Production included in Summary No. IIT 
OBL oro 6 Soe EDO ES ae SE 938 
NSP wcccne aie. hot 6 REE OEE OCTET Er. 248 
IOI ec of Beye cunt Gaetan AL NO OLE ES Me EERE mae 250 
iS YE occ spsbaes asin ented tas Gara ne mete a tame eee 160 
SG. 5.) Sai eat AAA oN” CE rea — 
Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 386(m) (i), 386b, Sheets or strip, hot or cold rolled, for the manufacture of sheets or 
strip coated with tin or with non-metallic material. 

(s.c. 5128) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Ue nay 54 67,891 60 gl = 356 121 55 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... —_— — — a= —_ it — — 
Wiipedsbungdomek wee eee. ees 10, 953 — == a= = == = = 

TRG US oo cache ere One 1 OO%e BO%, Sou 60 91 — 477 121 55 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Blackplate 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 
ec 


Imports 
OBI. ahs etek PANG anaten ec SR ee ara — 
HOS a ao tae Re. oo aiiie  lyecge eels. 3S 68 , 538 haielt ; 
NCO ocng-c SR ese Sag ARS A eC en 331 Production included in Summary No. IIT 
OPE eect hotons cssuheame S neete tes 817 
1052 rr rn Sr ee ee 166 
Gh eee re ER ees ced 147 
OUI iy ss ales 5 ADs OR NRA A ARR in ee REE 36 
HOD DRE ee one cc aA ORE wees a nando tes 135 
piesa RS tn eer BER nels ARR OF ee Ee ee SSS 


Fo 71—17} 223 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 386(m) (ii), Sheets, hoop, band or strip, hot rolled, to be coated with zine or other 
metal or metals, not including tin. 


(s.c. 5141) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
_———————————————e— eee oooooaoaoaBapaaTxhDhBBaB|EPq]qEUEEESoeeoeeeeoOOSW 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
pel Le Oy eR le ee eee eee 
UESTAY eee eae EE HE 12 2 19 —- 255 — — = 
United Kingdom...... 8,777 _ — — = — et tis 
PAN ror fA Ee Ss SR a a Rs ES Se ee 
Otalan ese eT 8,789 ve 19 — 255 == = aeh 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included in Summary No. III 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 386(n), Hoop, band or strip, hot rolled in coils, for cold rolling. 


(s.c. 5116) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 289 — 154 12 20 — — — 
WES AC ee altach stiey aye conrs 5,389 4,784 ileal 2,089 2,525 716 152 81 
Obphersin wee aoneone: 29 _ — — _ — as — 
Motalensstt coer one MOR On 4,784 1,871 20s 2,545 716 152 81 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Strip for cold rolling 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 

DEES 6 Bcc ty RCC PEERED — 

OA Gs Se, caren th thc ks its teeth aak ae RR il OA 4,972 

TRESS OST Ae ee cae den ee eee eee eee Ad 2 A se 2,234 Production included in Summary No. III 
i sl DPE eed LOA Ai at et eA ne eR 2,452 

HOSA i” NAIA Ses te Oe RERIER ccs RE SI RBRE is Ae A, sac 2207 

DODD Mee ne en es i oN rawiacy Rake: ees Aes eccrine 790 

LOSE ee rote meme Mest cae rece nett at aes 231 

LG ree eats ce el oar ora cae io arco Meo 126 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 386(q), 880q, Hoop steel, hot or cold rolled, for barrel hoops. 


(s.c. 5120) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 573 — 414 385 1 121 82 59 
USACE Rae eee <i 1,370 1,365 549 1,311 565 420* isye- 935* 
WO Gere re eet re 180 — — — — —_ _ == 
ANGUIESUG a Sb tne OR et ER OR: 1,365 963 1,696 566 541* 834* 994* 


* Duty free entries included in this item: 1953—67 tons; 1954—737 tons; 1955—930 tons. 
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25 


tn 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Strip for hoops 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Lene oS Siearne ete Cecrcar | or eRe ea 2,073 
WOS Ore ee et AM ook at ete sais wes cakes 1,669 Production included in Summary No. III 
TIO. spi -65 Sieh RBI GRC 4,794 
QV, 36.68 ho Cpe en 1,432 
Ny SER ARIE Re ae 1,056 
ICG: pon Ace teh eet kh a eR A 871 
1 LS nets costa Soe Rare aaa a 875 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 386(0), Hoop, band or strip, cold rolled, electro-galvanized, for rolling doors of steel. 


(s.c. 5118) (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... = — = 58 110 18 140 130 
WSN, Oe ag one ae eee 3 47 53 48 185 40 — 27 
Me OUal erm aati ee 36 47 53 106 295 58 140 157 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Included In Summary No. III 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 386(p), Sheets or strip, hot or cold rolled, for electrical apparatus. 


(s.c. 5131) (tons of 2060 Ibs.) 

aig 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... 41 — 2,016 1,267 Si, 305 286 116 
(Ul sae rier aazcke ae 6, 226 16,885 24,356 28,629 21,250 25,665 18,818 11,786 
OCALA Oy COT 16,885 26,372 29,896 22,437 25,970 19, 104 11, 902 


Norse: Duty free entries: 1955—10,818 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Sheet and strip containing .75 per cent or more of silicon 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


nnn, —— 


Imports 
UGESCS at neieic o RIGGS Ne en encase -— 
ee en ets 21,061 — | 
1OSOMRE cs pare, RRO eee a! 28,890 Production included in Summary No. IIT 
GES. 20. 2. See eee |: eS re 29,974 
TOG Sate fom ese So Se: See ROIoe iE D2 152 
NOEs 26) Ee 3. See ene ¢ Ai cae recnone 27,320 
Ie OR CURUn earn eeREREI, So yaunk ee AS Sine cae 18,555 
OC eicemmnre sea M A ssir.1G0c, cease caso ME cee 3 8 woh oles 22,949 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 386(r), Sheets or strip, cold rolled, for pipes and tubes. 


(s.c. 5148) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Se ee eee ee eee 
USA Higre taconite a akties oe 3,764 10,421 10)428" “16,615 125566) Tots" 95995 127265 
Unitedekunedomle seacscenc ere 5 — — — — 676 — 66 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... — — 110 —_ — 274 _ — 

@thers;, sastoe hoe thtecte sees —_ — _— 669 _— — — _— 

Total Q.sicarekcca a eee 3,769 10,421 10,5383 17,284 12,566 16,073 9,995 12,331 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Sheet and strip, cold rolled, for pipes and tubes i 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 

ee ei Una TES FO Renn Wale? = ‘ 
LOAS Fevatcesney Nikecowetecst tae rats cen eterinetaeroinimeteraataneta ater 9,413 

TO SO pacretets Cxcterot eathonerersiteetaysact ate a or Aerator 9,148 Production included in Summary No. III 

LQ SEE aetey oot Ae ote war's oh SRN eles sec eM rane 10,905 

110 5.2, Bedi Newues pete’ deve hy ovemecabehorranieseiyors ahestocreiewee ia 7,005 

OSB a ata che. «costa late vchars a oles St ePiaevs cree beR ovens era cs 501 

VO BAe aresictane ahs enahee nos al s/o: 2:0 AERO bey eons setae nomete tered ate 944 

OSD ete deck te stata ers elie cistern ehetrens «oa te cuanetets 228 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 387a, Railway ties, fish-plates, splice bars, rail joints, tie-plates, of iron or steel. 


(s.c. 5704) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

United) Kingdoms... rics 1 — 2,812 1,100 1,048 837 2,622 Pap Nils 
BPA dN5 1 BEES acl ae rtanales 1,851 2,015 2,244 2,544 4,240 8,126 2,100 2,574 

Belgium and Luxembourg...... — 40 61 38 31 23 

Goerim anyon nweent ei eee ee as fa — — 24 1 4 8 2 

Othersts.. cash a Aes Ore a — —~ — —- — 5 8 

Totalen snort coat cote 1,883 2,015 5,096 3,729 Bb o2k 8,998 4,758 4,728 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Track Material: angles, bars, tie-plates, rail joints 


(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
Imports as Percentage 
1. Imports 2. Production Total of 1+2 of Total 
NOS (areeoeerineccrie tertscniee soi — —_— a = 
OAS Ren ON cr Pie aa ig Sears 1,097 — — = 
OS OU. Sites Pee. cht Let 3,696 aS = a 
TAD Lite ere Alene A einen 3,726 86, 243 89, 969 4.1 
MO Oe atest hopiieat «Voie nae inlake, eo 4,028 90,863 94,891 4.2 
Ee, de ee oe ie ene 8,199 65, 120 73,319 11.2 
1G? LOR Risers atic ant pemieoi eel 3,810 52, 561 56,371 6.8 
OOD ernment aren 4,047 82,438 86, 485 4-7 


a ee 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 387b, Railway intersection layouts, intersections, switches, crossings, frogs, 
guard rails, of iron or steel. 


(s.c. 5705) (Dollars) 
i ee ee eee 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... Dapstsy) 1,384 378 546 7,260 1,526 840 
ee Areree SORE 688 15, 640 43, 389 83, 368 76,059 174,421 151,010 103,677 109,266 
AUAS Kamen sett eerie — — — — — — 418 442 
Otel Grmen ri Preise LAOS 44,773 83, 746 76,605 181,681 152,536 104,095 110,548 


Nore: Duty free entries: 1948—$22; 1951—$1,092. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


Track material: intersections, switches, frogs 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports Production* 

$ 
OS (ees, cc rccpyEn set tei erteriets — — 
| GAS OC te. cvh cher ave Seen ee y eas 118 1,489, 000 
QS Oars ch eeecoioe stioki oe 102 1,845,000 
IG Bla eetstave See ocanen eve apes OEE 615 2,330,000 
LOS Deretey wats Sesstey tte ses eee 1,291 3,637,000 
OSS a A acdtanersin tnaystad ts eons 276 3,305, 000 
IG5aR eee. eesthn MA eee 191 _ 
Gi Aon one Gan Ones 62 — 


* No tonnage figures available 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 388(d), 388(g), Rails (track) other than railway rails. 


(s.c. 5163) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
ee OOOeeheheoeeae—_—_—_=~— eee: eeeeeeeee——————eeewwTwsszx=a TNS 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
as oe Tae ae ee ee ee ee ee eee 
United Kingdom...... _ _— _ — — _— 115 146 
USA. 2 ree Bat sapiens — — = — = — 1,561 2,109 
Others ers cee os _ _ — _— — — 2,737 1,331 
Sn nnn nnn ene ee EEE 
Lalene crite ce eee is ass _— _ — a _ — 4,413 3, 586 


Nore: Duty free entries: 1954—6 tons; 1955—29 tons. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Not available 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 392a, Forgings, hollow, not less than 12 inches in internal diameter; and Forgings, 
20 tons or over. 


(s.c. 5051) 


(Dollars) 


nn 


1955 


Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
United Kingdom...... 76,510 131,197 397,244 457,103 553,180 665,537 689,608 436,416 
1 Sh eas 3 Sle FL ee 1,884 123,509 100,211 139,332 163,080 232,563 246,737 289,675 
Genraany fetes: 2,718 — — — — — 10,600 23,000 
Opmers yey tis ee woe 126 — — — — — — -- 
SR OUBI tse mera aati Soe ones 81, 238 254,706 497,455 596,435 716,210 898,100 946,945 749,091 
Nore: Duty free entry: 1952—$2,988 under MEN tariff. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 

HOSTER, ook, Soe ys 0 oe —- 
1M) Sys RAR aR Ene eo acre hic kes orate 1,748 
TODO Sioa Serer eee 3 ote eee 3,450 
(105%) RAR hasy ears ae Nea ee aes rir eee 4,761 
LODO Aner ace rene bate TCM e 3,770 
POD Soe ae heck anes, han 1,000 
HOSA cies che ROR coe. ic tuk Met et n.a. 
OD Dis 5.4 cents nick ARE n.a. 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 394(a), Axles, axle bars, axle blanks, and parts, for railway vehicles. 


(s.c. 5041) (Doilars) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 3 

United Kingdom...... 10, 420 3, 928 — 73, 983 103,512 98 — 905 

WWISSMINGS Seaeata ner Seeoeeees 8, 090 104,652 85,874 74, 307 70,621 184,172 29,809 43, 056 

Total 18,510 108,575 85,874 148,290 174,133 184,270 29,809 43,961 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 


(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports 

DOS eects syenteeeenon cate Ae oh oe eae = 

1943-0 erm eerie rere ers 475 
LOS Od ne, eeeee ne» ocr Sees ae 80 
LO SH toy Acar aie eater) eee or 412 
LOGO: oo eR ele So 796 
195 cc oie aren ye dt eee 762 
CEES Be ee Me AC oa 16 
DOO scsceis aie ew ate See eee 115 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 394(b), Axles, axle bars, axle blanks, and parts, for other vehicles. 


(s.c. 5042) (Dollars) 

Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

i aati : : 288,315 206, On 99 946 52/810 55,138 88 089 46,089 422,061 

Rae 289,111 207,477 99,986 33,907 55,518 88,866 46,195 423,059 


Nore: cre Serial 1948—$36,195; 1950—$9,800; 1951—$12,952; 1952—$15,379; 1953—$18,778; 
— $4,245. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


Imports 


ar 
oo} 
P= 
ge 
let yt Sai 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 394(c), Axles, axle bars, axle blanks, and parts, n.o.p. 


(s.c. 5043) (Dollars) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
United Kingdom...... — — 257 215 733 246 772 315 
CS ONE GR Aes cae eras ne 584 60,675 81,925 84,893 230,512 157,239 39,271 104,292 
Ophers:..252.: 32 — — -— — _ — 725 
PICO SL isestee orctd «1c 616 60, 675 82,182 85,108 231,245 157,485 40,043 105,332 


Nore: Duty free entries: 1950—$1,514; 1951—$3,202; 1952—$281; 1953—$1,013; 1954—$17,356; 1955—$61, 965. 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Not available 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 395a, Blanks for milling cutters. 


(s.c. 5111) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
WR Abr ets wrclee oie ees as —— @ 5 6 3 7 2 
Opners. cane 3 == = == = == = = 
otal woes mes aes 5 = 7 5 6 3 7 2 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Not available 
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Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 440f, Masts, parts, angles, beams, knees, plates and sheets; for ships. 


(s.c. 5165) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
—— any 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Unitedskanedominass ase: « 740 1,266 3,977 9,295 5,057 t 115 3,141 1,876 
US SARK er eerate Sets cit eed. 1,279 10, 502 8,068 21,133 21,664 17,786 138,540 8,924 
Belgium and Luxembourg...... — — 80 552 790 88 36 108 
OPCS eee eee ret: — — aoa 658 3,691 184 10 =" 29727 
Bs) ANE ep ER oon 2,019 113768 12,195 3106388 31,5202) 25,173 16,227 13,030 


Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Not available 


Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 


Tariff Item 441c, Steel imported for the manufacture of rifles for the Government of Canada. 


(s.c. 5695) (Dollars) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
United Kingdom...... 605 — _ _- 119 13,356 =. = 
UES Ae eres ik ad — — — — — _ 01 _— 
Aor lh. We Aen ae 605 — _— — 119 13, 356 101 —_ 
Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
Not available 
Imports: based on Canadian Customs Definitions 
Tariff Item 438f, Strip, hot rolled, with rolled or mill edge, for motor vehicles. 
(s.e. 5151) (tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Source 1937 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
United Kingdom...... — — 40 15 — 61 — = 
HASAN A ce a ee 7,150 13, 753 21,488 20,325 20,444 23,275 8,831 356 
AMO alleaeewtpcd ttre % f 7,150 13, 753 21,528 20,340 20,444 23,336 8,831 356 
Imports and Production: based on AISI Definitions 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 
Imports 
LUE Ys Sect at SOR Rens ce at See Cant ee = 
Roh acs CAPER VER ENG i Ne oe 12,442 
a Sey NER Re way Nes wairodsuisroe Res av eNO vce xaos O ee Production included in Summary No. III 
TEC EES a ad 2 RE NSTC 15,649 
AG GS; JB SO Be i Pe 8 ia Pie sea 19, 938 
LOGS cere Wek es Sed niete ay sae oe 11,330 
Ld neeniirase Saya sais Shae Raresee ee SRR ae ae oe 8, 595 


Summary No. IiI—Sheets and Strip—Hot or Cold Rolled (AISI) 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Imports—Sheet or Strip Production Sheet or Strip 
Hot or Cold Rolled Hot Rolled Cold Rolled 
TIGRE, 2 sneer ae eet ne Ce = 98,881 6,174 
Le ass corr A MEE A Ue ROR RRC PSE ae aa 263,497 508, 450 176,481 
HS) EU ee eR Pare tetorn chs Seavey sis etaned erga accere 242,795 755, 258 437,931 
yey MER OR crit otks, ar opar ctasciars wisied ea 357, 689 870,041 524, 656 
LOSE, We Eo aie i EEE ae ae Oe 267,837 841,148 510, 166 
ESE Se ee Oe ae ae A ee A ee 256, 174 1,036,619 566, 269 
Ey ME RTE eared: sar Shara shore cnacolerd dered ie oaract 148, 889 826, 648 516,390 
TIDE 8 Ca a cs AR A ae et 157, 880 1,198,428 535, 365 


Nors: Includes imports and production for tariff items 385, 385a, 381(a), 381(b), 382(b), 382(a), 382(c), 
382(d), 383(d), 383(e), 383(f), 386(b), 386(u), 386(c), 386(d), 395, 386(f), 386(2), 386(h), 386 (i), 386(3), 
386(k), 386(1), 386(m) (i), 386b, 386(m) (ii), 386(n), 386(q), 880q, 386(p), 386(r), 438f. 


Imports of plate under the above items have been excluded from this Summary. 
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APPENDIX CG 


SUPPLY OF BASIC STEEL PRODUCTS 


The figures in the following tables showing shipments by Canadian mills 
were supplied by the five basic steel producers plus Canadian Furnace Co. 
Limited (which produces pig iron only). The import statistics were 
obtained from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Some firms reported sales, rather than shipments. In the circumstances, 
such figures have been shown as shipments on the assumption that sales 
and shipments correspond fairly closely. 


There are distortions in the breakdown of distribution by provinces; many 
of these, while of relatively small importance, should be read in the light 
of the following notes: 
(a) Rails and track material are shipped to stockpiling points across 
Canada, some of which serve as distribution centres for more than one 
province. It has been possible to show shipments only to the initial 
railway stockpiling points. . 
(b) Mills’ shipments to jobbers and warehouses are included in the 
provincial totals. Portions of such shipments would be reshipped 
across provincial boundaries, and it is not possible to trace such inter- 
provincial movements. 
(c) Imports are shown under the province of initial entry. It has not 
been possible to determine the quantities of imported steel which 
remained in the province of initial entry, as distinct from those which 
were in transit to other provinces. 
(d) The Ontario and Quebec sales-territories of certain steel producers 
do not coincide exactly with the provincial boundary. 


While most figures for track materials are available in tonnages, small 
quantities of imports are available on the basis of value only. In such 
cases, the tonnage of imports has been estimated. 


Shipments of bars by mills include hot-rolled bars only. 


Pipe materials are composed largely of hot-rolled flat steel forms; no rounds 
or billets are included. No fioures are shown for 1951 and 1952 because 
of obvious inconsistencies in reporting. 


Since there are only two Canadian producers of tinplate, provincial 


distribution, as determined by the shipments of each producer, is not 
shown. 
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CANADA: SUPPLY OF BASIC STEEL PRODUCTS 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


—=:= Eee 
Calendar Year 1951 


‘ Imports 
Shipments by Supply as p.c. of 
Canadian Mills Imports Available Supply 
RIPE OM srsrerc «op nos Sia eae nats: Sa bye oa 474,671 22,170 496,841 4-5 
Ingots, blooms, billets............... 201, 303 118,979 320, 282 37-1 
Reiss. . Ce ons ee RS. 252,559 13,619 266, 178 5-1 
BE PACKRIAACOTIAl cir. RTA oin.S8 oe culate 99,407 4,511 103,918 4:3 
PALA TATOO SIRF eles Jd chiens «cle se a. ce 659, 570 179,143 838,713 21-3 
Strucburalss...:6<.5-0.0: Be Rc ih 5 reac ote, oe 212, 260 381, 832 594, 092 64-3 
Total, sheet, WINGO; StTAD Wha s sacs oe. sks 492,024 567,702 1,059, 726 53-6 
NICO ak oie sie eS oldin cicncate nytt 89,710 23, 005 112,715 20-4 
SESUE ECE ee alae at oe eA: 258, 192 1,715 259, 907 6 
Calendar Year 1952 
PEE TONG foo < << or 100,00 bus boeabansodr 350,305 1,671 351, 976 5 
Ingots, blooms, billets............... 234,011 145, 366 379,377 38-3 
Raises... eee ere PN a nme ds armas 254, 027 10,810 264, 837 4-1 
PAC EATYIAGOLIAL «5/5: 5.00 ce ioia< bse wale es 107,008 6,993 114,001 6-1 
IBATSRRBCH TOUS: ; 6:02.00. Mtee ene foes svveec 647,365 160, 406 807,771 19-8 
DUGMCDUGALS Harter ccc c ca at aoc einne 193, 692 339, 437 533, 129 63-7 
Total, sheet, plate, strip............. 516, 439 502,082 1,018,521 49-3 
Galvantzedete emesis eter oe ee 83,978 19,625 103, 603 18-9 
BL TXT RECHD ee Aorta Freraber sieht sso alors w Sia ei 245, 385 1,441 246, 826 0-6 
Calendar Year 1953 
EL PRITONE Geet es ote ICT OY coin, Fortgevsher oi 316, 118 25,493 341, 611 7°5 
Ingots, blooms, billets............... 65, 498 28, 489 93, 987 30-3 
TRAE OS Ge Ae ene. Bee ae ee 300, 592 9,944 310,536 3-2 
PU PACKMEVACOLIAL se perrsrortirueis, «arta 28 ase, ole 78,068 10, 346 88,414 11-7 
HS AS Pe EOE Siaayoparcicierecerdore «ci severe Ah 657 , 322 102,359 759, 681 13-5 
ZIDOMMATOLIAM Ee CL Oe ee cee eee 116, 181 129, 827 246, 008 52-8 
SS UCU MIVALS Nee N erls ce delete rs oie och ers ici : 255, 196 309,773 564, 969 54-8 
Wotalsheet, plate, StriDss.. as00..5 1+ > 715, 234 423, 260 1,138, 494 37-2 
Galvanized. es tse eg he Sele cones 82,361 24,746 107, 107 23-1 
PRN DlaAteaaccc coxccaste Me PROS oe oes 215, 653 7,216 222, 869 3-2 
Calendar Year 1954 
EI NONEN ERT Noe te a ioriseraia sib Sveie ss eos 242,059 20,127 262,186 7-7 
Ingots, blooms, billets............... 42, 220 5,532 47,752 11-6 
ERENT escie yor 6 an 1 ePePI CRN CRCTEN SARE RBI REAP 226, 051 14,963 241,014 6-2 
EBTACKENY VOLS cei. svsitra Okano: ates duces 59, 198 5, 687 64, 885 8-8 
Barspan dcr Od aye ncpie namie vis areca aus 513, 877 60,541 574,418 10-5 
PAPC ATOLIAl 545-0956. sesso cre x oisloers 136, 369 69,790 206, 159 33-8 
SURUGEUTA SE eeis aisle GAMER a econ terasieiavers 162,065 344, 844 506, 909 68-0 
Total sheet, plate, strip.............. 580, 203 267, 253 847,456 31-5 
(aC anizedieeras. kita Moms. < fscie) lear ere 96, 948 21,549 118,497 18-2 
AVI S03), ona Eee ae oe 234,904 10, 209 245,113 4-2 
Calendar Year 1955 
JEST OTIRETN, oc SOOO eee 344, 223 14, 943 359, 166 4-2 
Ingots, blooms, billets............... 49, 254 3, 764 53,018 7-1 
TET Sow «oO SRE OO acer +o 62,458 22; 7 ie ; i 3 2 
Pree Kp PILR GOTTA SS oc ote Aclens = bce sre eles eons 72,768 sagfll ; . 
GAT STATICN LOGS ila cies cieie ioe pant srcend soca 552,860 80, 756 633,616 12-7 
EIPOPIMALETIAl siete © ave. sire a ers ae sis ei ecoicie, 246, 685: 97,354 344, 039 28-3 
POREUC Urals meeney, pera\-ve = arelsle gjetec ereiniereI 181,802 360,126 | 541,928 66-4 
Motali sheet, Plate, Stlpe. a. ec... aces 810, 794- SOs o0hm 1,178,151 31-2 
(CHAIRGAIANGI, bs AMC ae CeO IE OOIC 149, 258 24,303 173,561 14-0 
Bini atone etre casino e vases crvrertierispaisinwne 286, 249 11,105 297, 354 3-7 


Ree a ee eee 
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Newfoundland: Supply of Steel Products 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Calendar Year 1951 


Imports as Supply as p.c. 


Shipments by Supply p.c. of of Canadian 

Canadian Mills Imports Available Supply Total 
PIGHROM:. 5 )s0c.0.55:0 DNA os 197 — 197 — — 
Rigtl atin tasccictlcs See eee ao 4,586 4,586 100-0 hl id: 
Tracks material. ae sede 11 964 975 98-9 a) 
Bars and rods. ..aactoah. 2,262 355 2,617 13-6 +3 
Structurals...f.. menaient 293 1,758 2,051 85:7 3 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 584 356 940 37-9 +1 
Galvanized)... shea we EAD) 44 279 15-8 +2 

Calendar Year 1952 

PIO IT ON ba eek cyescieteerr eee 174 —_ 174 — — 
PRianle eee see crcuczareesneraerne 314 238 552 43-1 +2 
Track material..u92. 248. 32 993 1,025 96-9 +9 
Bars and rods... seen i UOT 621 4,348 14:3 “5 
SUPUCHUTALS s.r 106 958 1,064 90-0 +2 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 432 244 676 36-1 “1 
Galvanized 3... 4eencu 216 11 227 4-8 +2 


Calendar Year 1953 


PIGVROM I oe cys Sete eae — — = = == 
IVa Si eect xc ic erreeparets 2,917 54 2,971 1-8 +9 
Trackemraverial cn... ae 199 739 938 78:8 1-1 
IBA RSKATIG SROCUS bs mcraon tortor Bie OAT 212, SyOo8 6-4 “4 
Stricturalsa... .. tease. 173 87 260 33-5 —_— 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 602 127 729 17-4 “1 
Galvanizeden.. saints 275 43 318 13-5 +3 
Calendar Year 1954 
IRIQMIROM so «<6 ors sce eS — 56 56 — — 
Piatt. cccheec tie oe eee 2,500 186 2,686 6-9 1-1 
Track material..:....... 226 783 1,009 77-6 1-5 
‘Barsiand rodsi... cease: 2,904 632 8,536 17-9 “6 
SULUGhUTalss mee eee 226 178 404 44-1 1 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 669 183 852 21-5 “1 
(Grallwaniiocsennenstercsente 398 59 457 12-9 “4 
Calendar Year 1955 
IPVORION:... vere ncaa: 64 55 119 46-2 — 
RUST SINE vr. o a shlice Rs 26 — 26 — _ 
Track material.........% 159 513 672 76:3 8 
Bars and rods. tea. 3,427 331 3,758 8-8 6 
Structurals.. .<... cee onn. 329 43 372 11-5 1 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 565 689 1,254 54-9 1 
Galvanized... ..0genuoee: 404 12 416 2-9 2 


. 
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Prince Edward Island: Supply of Steel Products 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


See ee eee Oe ee ee Gs ee eR, 


Calendar Year 1951 


Imports as Supply as p.c. 


Shipments by Supply p.c. of of Canadian 
Canadian Mills Imports Available Supply Total 
POWTER TIM caso ays, vig os 5 oar — — = ans = 
lrackematerial. ....\. 45.5 — il 1 — = 
Bamsramd rods 2 5... ojs.0.08 61s 181 — 181 — = 
SeraceuralS- ead ose aot 1, 747 — 1,747 — °3 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 41 1 42 2-4 o- 
Galwanized. .o.0 00... f0% 71 — 71 — “1 
Calendar Year 1952 
Ce GOMn rr was «ts ties sad 38 — 38 _— 
prea Cem ater Blisceisevoraererers — — — — — 
Barstand. TOS. 0.0.6... s 162 — 162 — —_ 
SErUChUTalSanyas., .laystrseiss 2,310 a 2,310 — 4 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 36 — 36 — —_— 
Gavia DIZOd cas orc.sieievokao 58 —_ 58 — 1 
Calendar Year 1953 
(Eis O Meters oe: és0,0 cl a1 Roke 54 — 54 — — 
Iparcstands Od Ga casa sce ee 223 — 223 — — 
SUPUCUINA Sua oeimiaec ace 27 a 27 a= — 
Sheet, plate and -strip.... 40 — 40 — — 
Galvanized ...ceae os kad 65 — 65 — 1 
Calendar Year 1954 
IRiosirone senttiuc sue wsctek — = — == — 
Barsiatderod Sis wc on tice 79 — 79 — — 
SUGUeDUNA Sih ash ames eit 11 142 153 92-8 — 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 22 _ 22, — — 
Galvanizedscn.sc acnee 4s 30 — 30 — — 
Calendar Year 1955 
Jedkeas boing aay cache cee Cec thee — _ — — — 
Barend, TOUSS, 5. ....000.2 sete 109 = 109 _- — 
Struceurals atts... 2is es 3 — 35 — — 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 43 a 43 — — 
GraIWADIZEG os. oo.socsievevesyeh 55 — 55 — — 


See 20 ee ee eS EE ees 
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Imports as Supply as p.c. 
Shipments by Supply p.c. of of Canadian 
Canadian Mills Imports Available Supply Total 
DEAE LIT OM onets clove sostcteyaneteneeet 4,912 — 4,912 = 1-0 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 329 21 350 6-0 “1 
Risilseeen Cree a tan wenen 9,609 9 9,618 “1 3-6 
Track material.......... 951 65 1,016 6-4 1-0 
Bars and rods........... 11,953 147 12,100 1-2 1-4 
Structurals so. sss. ess ns 19,177 9,968 29,145 34-2 4-9 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 14,464 8,673 23,137 37-5 Ze 
GelVANIZEAS o5.6 des ee ois 877 105 982 10-7 re) 
Calendar Year 1952 
PAG MTONN a chiee eeee ; 3,184 —_ 3,184 — “9 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 291 1 292 3 +1 
RATS ei ene 7,745 49 7,794 -6 2-9 
Track material.......... 565 49 614 8-0 +5 
Bars and rods: : seacieer ac 8,856 1387 10, 243 13-5 1-3 
Structural, wa riaceapens 19, 859 6,590 26,449 24-9 5-0 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 19,314 7,810 27,124 28-8 Did. 
Galvanizeda.saeacce wate 1,132 104 1, 236 8-4 1-2 
Calendar Year 1953 
ig MnOMeE em wees ote ate 774 3,360 4,134 81-3 1-2 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 7A 1 172 +6 +2 
asec ck nce eee auks > 13,190 61 13,251 “5 4-3 
rack m1 averiales sai eee: 527 19 546 3-5 -6 
Bars’and rods..2...2..2. 9,728 281 10,009 2-8 1:3 
SODUGHURAIS. fos. ccna en 23, 628 8,112 31,740 25-6 5-6 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 23,688 3,646 27,334 13-3 2-4 
Galvantwedece vaca seen: 989 33 1,022 3-2 1-0 
Calendar Year 1954 
IPIPeILONPRN te er a ee 174 4,490 4, 664 96-3 1-8 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 108 — 108 — -2 
EU ait sie iors fe te ote oe (nie 14,811 1 14,812 — 6-1 
‘Track material. ......002: 434 16 450 3:5 “7 
Bars and rods........... 9,244 138 9, 382 1-5 1-6 
Structutals: o. 0c. oes ee 11,629 12,858 24,487 52-5 4-8 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 12,408 2,832 15, 240 18-6 1-8 
Galkvanizedea..- see 980 127 1,107 11-5 “9 
Calendar Year 1955 
PICTON om as eee tno 193 2,439 2,632 92-7 7 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 26 — 26 — a 
anges Sry g tart sete a 440 8 448 1-8 2 
Track material.....:.... 357 18 3875 4-8 “5 
Barsand rods. oo... a0 >. 11,188 153 11,341 1-3 1-8 
tnuccuralsneee ace et 9,058 8,328 17,386 47-9 3-2 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 9,931 1,586 11, 466 13-4 1-0 
Galvanized s)) 0... cane 15063 176 1,739 10-1 1-0 


Nova Scotia: Supply of Steel Products 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Calendar Year 1951 
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New Brunswick: Supply of Steel Products 
(tons of 2000 Ibs.) 


CS ra Sn nner rr ee ee ee ee eee eee 


Calendar Year 1951 


Imports as Supply as p.c. 


Shipments by Supply p.c. of of Canadian 

Canadian Mills Imports Available Supply Total 
OMRON ore !e-giis ee cus cis elas 3,097 — 3,097 — : 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 1 = "i — es 
RATS cer e's os Se eee ee 13,459 Weraiial: 15, 230 11-6 5-7 
Track material.......... 5, 649 72 GAL 1-2 5-5 
Barsiand rods. ,....+ «hb «i 4,945 1,957 6, 902 28-4 “8 
DUPUORIBAIS 0) 5 .csoc0.0 5 0 ola 1,473 5, 225 6, 698 78-0 1-1 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 4,308 5,115 9,423 54-3 “9 
Galvanized). ......2 > «ks 555 64 619 10-3 5 


Calendar Year 1952 


ENS AR OTR ee cheat, s6 se odin 2,468 — 2,468 — 7 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 424 — 424 — “1 
RIOR, eee: en 8,935 20 8,955 2 3-4 
Track material.......... 6,364 131 6,495 2-0 5-7 
Barstand. cOdS, i... ..« Sout 6,563 1,248 7,811 16-0 1-0 
SEBNCUUFAIS). 6.050) aun haatowte 1,567 3,690 D200 70-2 1-0 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 3,770 2,075 5,845 35-5 -6 
Galsanized:.. << css sats 476 180 656 27-4 6 
Calendar Year 1953 
OAR OIE fc io sve sea gnc: he eck DABS — OBS — 7 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 222 — 222 — -2 
ES ee See 17,239 1 17, 240 — 5°5 
Track material... .. ae 6,875 129 7,004 1-8 7-9 
iBarsangd TOS. 225 0.0de i 3,211 50 3,261 1-5 “4 
DURUGUUBAIS 2: ss <n aks 1,099 2,141 3, 240 66-1 “6 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 3,815 2,244 6,059 37-0 75 
GalbvamZeds j.4¢s0 sete 551 148 699 21-2 6 
Calendar Year 1954 
WRONG 6s oh SS a oe Se 1,918 — 1,918 — ‘7 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 114 — 114 — 2 
ELSI MBB PGS, ee eet cis a.avc cits 8,878 — 8,878 — 3-7 
Mragk Waaberial’.., ...s .' 0 8,034 121 Srillog 1:5 12-6 
Barspand TOS. 4 sce 1 ie 1000 63 PERS 29-1 4 
MEKUCEURAIS s 5656 buds es 904 1,804 2,708 66-6 +5 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 3,013 1,285 4,248 29-1 +5 
GralivgaMazed as <6 .o.00 31% de ctl 673 126 799 15-8 “7 
Calendar Year 1955 
AiO OTMR CT as ayers «sce Md 2,08 —_ 2, 508 — -7 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 86 — 86 == 2 
RIAL MENA tie EN a Acs sels, eeMe 10, 686 _ 10, 686 — 5-8 
Track material.......... 4,117 9 4,126 +2 5-2 
Barseand. TOG Sis. sc. « dene 3,921 241 4,162 5-8 6 
Shraetural sc... « +s.» Sed 2,228 5,040 7,263 69-4 1-3 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 4,385 2,916 7,301 39-9 “6 
Galwamized j2..acj00 + fede 804 2 806 2 5) 
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Quebec: Supply of Steel Products 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Calendar Year 1951 


Imports as Supply as p.c. 


Shipments by Supply p.c. of of Canadian 
Canadian Mills Imports Available Supply Total 
Pio MOMs Annette 113,793 19, 286 133,079 14-5 26-8 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 10, 923 349 Lone 3-1 3-5 
Ravi ser arin stints once 33,011 508 33,519 1-5 12-6 
Track material.......... 13,097 861 13, 958 6-2 13-4 
Barsrand rods: . acme oe 197, 343 57,083 254,426 22-4 30-3 
Structtralsta.0 ances ee 69, 051 145, 686 214,737 67-8 36-1 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 106, 801 162,220 269,021 60-3 25-4 
Galvanized ..: a. sete 24,819 6, 507 31,326 20:8 27-8 
Calendar Year 1952 
PEITOUP EAs Soe 83, 653 670 84, 323 8 24-0 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 19, 363 1, 637 21,000 7:8 5-5 
TReaTig s Metrs oe cota oe 57,156 1,418 58,574 2-4 22-1 
Trackmaberial... 0. 2 21,973 748 22,721 3-3 19-9 
Barstanerodscs co ccanee 196, 989 33, 992 230, 981 14-7 28-6 
Structupalsiics0 cee hoe 61,601 110, 904 172,505 64-3 32-3 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 105, 883 114, 696 220,579 52-0 21-6 
Galvanizeds...525:5 een 12,041 6, 463 18, 504 34-9 17-9 
Calendar Year 1953 
PiPniPOl en cee LCL eee 69, 728 10,095 79,823 12-6 23-4 
Ingots, blooms, billets... ORY PB 111 23, 342 ms) 24-8 
Rat sueyens eck. fan gee 70,899 370 71,269 +5 22-9 
iRrack mateutal\....c.aae. 16,490 996 17,486 aN 20-0 
Barsreandinods: 04... 196, 143 18,832 214,975 8-8 28-3 
UTUC UU S cep an nae 80, 074 115,300 195, 374 59-0 34-6 
Sheet, plate and strip.... Is3s,o20 94,852 228,179 41-6 20-0 
Galvanized. ..4. tia.) eee 11,722 7,241 18, 963 38-2 17-7 
Calendar Year 1954 
PAO ON oho naam eae 51, 647 6,555 58, 202 11-3 22-2 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 13,628 164 13,792 1-2 28-9 
UAT IG Serre Sani. koe ah eee 31,678 388 32,066 1-2 13-3 
Track material... ... wee 2,708 261 2,969 8-8 4-6 
Barsanderode. «5. eee 158, 285 14, 137 172,422 8-2 30-0 
Deruebunalsy anasto 47,525 106, 691 154, 216 69-2 30-4 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 114, 657 54, 343 169, 000 32-2 19.9 
Galvanizedtsck.«...c.ceee 15, 568 3,795 19,363 19-6 16-3 
Calendar Year 1955 
Legato ENA ce ae en ie 85,139 652 85,791 0-8 23-9 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 1,945 145 2,090 6-9 3°9 
atl Se Wek coe, cee ee eh ee 15,354 451 15,805 2-8 8-5 
Prac materiales 5.0 4,663 132 4,795 2-7 6-1 
Bars ADGEROGS\. iv. cee 155, 944 14, 308 170, 252 8-4 26-9 
Structurals RG Veen One 65,719 110,779 176,498 62-8 32-6 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 144, 907 79,955 224, 862 35°5 19-1 
Gralwenizedinn. any ae eee 20, 827 3, 282 24,109 13-6 13-9 
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Ontario: Supply of Steel Products 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 
eau eee 


Calendar Year 1951 


Imports as Supply as p.c. 


Shipments by Supply p.c. of of Canadian 
Canadian Mills Imports Available Supply Total 
JED ge a ee at AO 344, 850 2,158 347,008 6 69-8 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 189,845 118, 602 308, 447 38-4 96-3 
CAT SOE): DAR AIOE Se. 3e 158, 938 3,599 162,537 2-2 61-1 
Lrackmaterial......2... 42,832 1,119 43,951 2-5 42-3 
Barsane. FOdSi) 25 00...d0n84 421,961 104, 182 526, 143 19-8 62-7 
POULUGHUFAIS:....5.. 0.0.56 0d 109, 218 161,133 270,351 59-6 45-5 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 334,177 337,715 671,892 50-3 63-4 
GralVaABIZedy.c6 onc. « ee 46,590 12,409 58, 999 21-0 52-3 
Calendar Year 1952 
PIS SIRO MEA ArH a ye, 5 o5e vane ae 254, 528 945 255,473 4 72-6 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 212,928 143, 726 356, 654 40-3 94-0 
Jae EO a eee coe 155,347 4,389 159, 736 2-7 60-3 
Track material.......... 45,789 1,961 47,750 4-1 41-9 
IBATSTANG- TOUS... 6.0.0.0. ce che 413,733 109,178 522,911 ~ 20-9 64-7 
URUCOUT RIS © «bcs 5 seers 95,122 134,775 229, 897 58-6 43-1 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 351,405 301,898 653, 303 46-2 64-1 
Grakyami zed: 22-08 soe « ete 52, 564 9,401 61,965 15-2 59-8 
Calendar Year 1953 
ZIM ONG Ay Scie ya cess. 6 ETS 237,491 11,592 249, 083 4-6 72-9 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 41,275 28, 360 69,635 40-7 74-1 
Ras eiyte 3aat eerie Sh 170,110 2,973 173, 083 1-7 55-7 
rackmmaterial.........4\% > 26, 849 6,025 82,874 18-3 37-2 
Barseand TOdS....... ++. tee 430,375 71,756 502,131 14-3 66-1 
Structorals 260... Ae 144,314 130,849 275,163 47-5 48-7 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 512,899 254, 269 767, 168 33-1 67-4 
GalwamZed ssc oecc a Mae 52, 264 11, 963 64, 227 18-6 60-0 
Calendar Year 1954 
BCU TONS iy cioacis o.c-scettie 184,078 7,564 191, 642 3-9 73+1 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 27,983 4,307 32,290 13-3 67-6 
AN OE. ecco sara aol oteoie 134, 208 1,922 136,130 1-4 56-5 
Track material. .........%.). 21,103 450 21,553 2-1 33-2 
Barstand rods.........4.% 329, 246 31,470 360,716 8-7 62-8 
Btrucralssi.... oc. + .- sees 98,277 145, 008 243,285 59-6 48-0 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 417, 834 142,410 560, 244 25-4 66-1 
Galvanized! ij.c..06..0.3% 61,777 10,516 72,293 14-5 61-0 
Calendar Year 1955 
NEST OTE oss 5 ene la eo tetas 250,751 11,076 261,827 4.2 72-9 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 46,939 3,619 50, 558 el 95-4 
TOTISMME Cor ate aa occ dt te 100, 917 1,492 102,409 1-4 55-4 
Track material.......... 33,474 972 34, 446 2-8 43-9 
Barsiand rods........... 354, 159 52, 146 406, 305 12-8 64-1 
Structuralse 2). ..5...4eok 98,379 132,105 230, 484 57-3 42-5 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 598, 634 215,530 814, 364 26-5 69-1 
Galvanized....5.4....0% 92,312 16,220 108, 532 14-9 62-5 
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Manitoba: Supply of Steel Products 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Calendar Year 1951 
Imports as Supply as p.c. 

Shipments by Supply p.c. of of Canadian 

Canadian Mills Imports Available Supply Total 
(Pig ieoOue ce 4. cetaceans 6,714 — 6, 714 — 1-4 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 27 — 27 — — 
TRI SIMEEE tactic icacos ene 36, Olas 178 36, 792 “5 13-8 
Trackimaterial... 0.0 35, 580 178 35, 758 “5 34-4 
Barstand rods.s... 4. 2,194 2,353 4,547 51-7 +5 
Struchuralsy o... cs csc0ctente 3,946 14,155 18,101 78-2 3-0 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 13,550 12,844 26, 394 48-7 2-5 
Galvamizedsi sta... deeke 6, 069 1,431 7,500 19-1 6-6 

Calendar Year 1952 

g Raa TN aA Rees ace 5,829 _— 5,829 — 1-6 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 883 noe 883 — 2 
SUSU LAMAR Meds woes orate ek ae 23,806 145 23,951 6 9-0 
Track gaaberial .... 4. den 30, 536 335 30, 871 1-1 27-1 
IBarsiana TOS: acs... 2,838 973 3,811 25-5 “5 
SpructuBal sree sol wee 2214 17,413 19, 627 88-7 3-7 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 16, 466 Li a2, 33, 638 51-0 3-3 
Galvanized. s.ce:.< - hetes 6, 651 1,495 8,146 18-3 7-9 


Pigwiomers a tecehc sacs 5,109 _ 5,109 — 1-5 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 558 — 558 — “6 
TRAILS ASME ET: cco circtise st siaaee 24, 503 810 25,318 3-2 8-1 
Track material.........; 25,180) 226 26,011 -9 29-4 
IBarstanG@ rods... <<. ae 27822 952 3,774 25-2 +5 
Structuralsirne ts. -)eret 2 1et 9, 647 11,778 81-9 2-1 
Sheet, plate and BaP. tbe 20,000 17, 263 37, 263 46-3 3-3 
Galvanized.............. 6,016 2,061 8,077 25-5 7-5 
Calendar Year 1954 
PISMEOU es aco ee 4,153 339 4,492 7:5 1-7 
Ingots, blooms, billets. . . 361 — 361 —_ -7 
Rail Gets, oe desis in oA 26,489 207 26, 696 8 11-1 
Drackymaterial.......<.b20 25, 304 293 25,597 1-1 39-4 
Barsiand rods.........+m 2,393 1,294 3, 687 35-1 -6 
Strueturals,.,< (2 as aes 1,670 15, 238 16, 908 90-1 3-3 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 15,014 13,1335, 28, 349 47-0 3-3 
Galvyanized's.0.. .. 65 )enk 5,501 3,061 8,562 35-7 «:2 
Calendar Year 1955 
Pig SOME hy? a ties an roe 5, 146 59 5, 205 1-1 1-4 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 227 — 227. —- “4 
areata. bie cc oc POE 30;02D 554 33,879 1-6 18-3 
Rrackimaterial..... 20.6 26,278 92 26,370 3 33-6 
Barstand rods. ...... aoe 2,764 582 3,346 17-4 5) 
Sinuctumals=. 0.4 css 1,125 18,921 20,046 94-4 3-7 
Sheet, plate and strip.. 17,206 11,656 28, 862 40-4 2-4 
Galvanized.............. 10, 194 1,925 12,119 15-9 7-0 
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Saskatchewan: Supply of Steel Products 
(tons of 2000 lbs. ) 


—eeaaaanananananananeeeaEeoQ@reaaoeee————————— eee 


Calendar Year 1951 


Imports as Supply as p.c. 


Shipments by Supply p.c. of of Canadian 
Canadian Mills Imports Available Supply Total 
a a i an ed ge a i, ae 
ERAT SMT tir ays «ses Se — = = = ae 
‘rackematerial, ...2..02: 41 — 41 _— — 
Babs ANG TOS... o.).< xeon 877 4 881 4 +1 
Structurals. ....... onan 406 98 504 19-4 1 
Sheet, plate and strip..... 1,470 — 2,619 4,089 64-0 4 
GalvaniZed so. cece ote 2,630 126 2,756 4-6 2-4 
Calendar Year 1952 
Resloterticee BeocuuE gens 320 — 320 = “1 
Track material.......... 64 1 65 1-5 +1 
iBarsiand Todss. 62.02 <6: 1,200 12 1202, 1-0 2 
SSURUIGUUEAIS, | Siok siete setts 511 110 621 17-7 -1 
Sheet, plate and strip..... 1,691 3,225 4,916 65-6 +5 
GAVAMIZE ees c cessee che ee 2,738 — 2,738 — 2-6 
Calendar Year 1953 
1 RMT KShpeca: keer Sie Re 27 1 28 3:6 — 
Track=materiate neces... 1 —_ 1 — — 
iBarstand TOUS sar ss cts 873 67 940 7-1 +1 
Scuuceuralstepey oe pene 341 247 588 42-0 +1 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 2,498 3,472 5,970 58-2 5 
Galvanized AS 3,593 427 4,020 10-6 3-7 
Calendar Year 1954 
TRG vil ices eta ripen oie eee 3 15 18 83°3 — 
rack materiales. 3 — 3 — — 
IBATStandoroasee ne cce ote 532 110 642 17-1 1 
Structuralsiascs case < 306 440 746 59-0 “1 
Sheet, plate and strip..... 1,344 2,495 3,839 65-0 “4 
Galvanized. cs-ccvere cross 3,350 412 3,762 10-9 3-2 
Calendar Year 1955 
RaUS ee) eee Ee 37 — 37 — 
Trackemuaterials, occ. 30 — 30 — — 
Bansal VOC Siiwe ss ysis 1,081 9 1,090 8 2 
Shuctunalseesacteeeaca 233 617 850 72-6 “1 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 1,026 2,524 3,550 71-1 3 
Galvanized ree es DOE 696 6,267 11-1 3:6 


LT 
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Alberta: Supply of Steel Products 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Calendar Year 1951 


Imports as Supply as p.c. 


Shipments by Supply p.c. of of Canadian 
Canadian Mills Imports Available Supply Total 
182 all Gorgas DO Men amar 312 — 312 == at 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 1 — 1 a eed 
ial Saie hanes aa coats 482 69 551 12-5 +2 
PrackemMaceniall «tcl 1,005 31 1,036 3-0 1-0 
Bars and LOGS = cages ene 1305 906 PAPA 40-8 +3 
SURUCUUTAIS: acer a cess tee 1,487 5,913 7,400 79-9 1-2 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 2,551 Onda. 8,328 69-4 8 
Galvanized se sistent 3,770 167 3,937 4-2 3-5 
Calendar Year 1952 
PIG aT OMe oct eer rerteerels 296 = 296 = “1 
Ingots, blooms, billets... ile —_— iby — —_ 
Rigi Meee sot sacar ane 81 191 272 70-2 -1 
Trackematerial........< ce 1,506 20 1,526 1:3 1-3 
Bars.and- rods) ...c056 8 1,450 1,116 2,566 43-5 +3 
SiRUleRURALG meydenreles cries 1,630 5,820 7,450 78-1 1-4 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 2,935 9,970 12,905 77-2 1-3 
Galvanized jcnminreceren 3,923 187 4,110 4-5 4-0 
Calendar Year 1953 
d Rateauhe(ehety meee cme hare ol 306 — 306 —_ “1 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 9 — 9 — — 
1 RSS Gee eR eet of 1,363 43 1,406 3-0 5 
Track material.......... 1,181 26 1,207 2-1 1-4 
Bars and TOUS. .<.+..seee 1,808 961 2,769 34-7 “4 
Senuetuyal Se .cet cats genres 1,318 DAB PAS 13, 645 90-3 2-4 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 5,308 11,092 16,400 67-6 1-4 
Galvanized’... 0s «cee 3,178 417 3,595 11-6 3-6 
Calendar Year 1954 
Pigtieeniuee oe eee nies 89 — 89 — == 
Ingots, blooms, billets... Uf a= (6 — — 
FU GHLSR eee. skercdace tee ole 25 UL BEX +3 3-0 
Track miateriall.........: 1,280 10 1,290 8 2-0 
NS ATs ULC aT © GL Garauewotsnevines oes 1,709 1,104 2,813 39-2 “5 
MS UGUC UOne Lane een a Re 756 19,839 20,595 96-3 4-1 
Sheet, plate and strip... . 4,107 9,139 138, 246 69-0 1-6 
Galvanized s.....0seseee 4,713 756 5,469 13-8 4-6 
Calendar Year 1955 
Pistivoniey eos ce mere tc: 48 215 263 81-7 -1 
Ingots, blooms, billets... — — = = = 
LRH Ray S| en 522 63 585 10-8 3 
Track material.......... 1,606 3 1,609 +2 2:0 
Barsiandsrods:,...4.c..c¢ 2,053 878 2,931 29-9 5 
SEEU CEU Si eae cert na 1,241 24,402 25, 643 95-2 4-7 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 5,345 16,445 21,790 75-5 1-8 
Galvanized seine see 9,045 433 9,478 4-6 5-5 
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British Columbia: Supply of Steel Products 
(tons of 2000 lbs.) 


Calendar Year 1951 


Imports as Supply as p.c. 


Shipments by Supply p.c. of of Canadian 
Canadian Mills Imports Available Supply Total £4 
eae a ee ee ee Se a ee 
Hei inon cer eb rer soot: 796 726 1,522 : . 
Ingots, blooms, billets... Vee t 184 ug 3 
Hailgioe) %, SUN 216, 446 2,899 3, 345 86-7 1-2 
Track material.......... 241 1, 220 1,461 83-5 1-4 
IBBEStAn Gl TOUS: 2.0/8 cierto; 16,539 12,156 28,695 42-4 3-4 
MULUCCUTUISS Geet hares 5,462 37,896 43, 358 87-4 7-3 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 14,078 32, 382 46,460 ' 69-7 4-4 
(GalVARIZed sc 5 ose dos 4,094 2152 6, 246 34-4 5-5 
Calendar Year 1952 
EOE ON nate ee cies es 135 56 191 29-3 1 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 105 2 107 1-9 as 
RUGIISMARS RD oe Lbcouamonoas 823 4,360 4,683 93-1 1-8 
Traek material. 2.0.0.0... 179 2,755 2,934 93-9 2-6 
Bars audsrOUS)...6..n6 cass 11, 847 11,879 23,726 50-1 2-9 
Straeturalss . 22) 00... S22 8,772 FOE WO 67,949 87-1 12-7 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 14,507 44,992 59,499 75-6 5:8 
Gal wWenIZe dames, << acs ovens 4,179 1,784 5, 963 29-9 5-7 
Calendar Year 1953 
IPAS RO Ne Rae See 123 446 569 78-4 +2 
Ingots, blooms, billets... Bo 17 49 34-7 -1 
RS PEGs: FCh4s 4049.,.B. 344 5, 631 5,975 94-2 1-9 
Track material.......... 161 2,186 2,347 93-1 2-6 
bare auderods, sececeo-. 9,018 9, 248 18, 266 50-6 2-4 
Structuralsiceis ica. eee. 2,091 31,063 33, 154 93-7 5-9 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 13,057 36, 295 49, 352 73-5 4-3 
(Exp lniqeve le Ae ee 3,708 2,413 6,121 39-4 5-7 
Calendar Year 1954 
Sree eeee et + ee: — 15123 L23 100-0 “4 
Ingots, blooms, billets... 19 1,061 1,080 98-2 2-3 
Raa Shc. pone compet copie, 172 12,219 12,391 98-6 laa 
raclo Materials. csi . +1 106 aay: 3,859 97-2 5-9 
Barsiandinrodsh.. -beee: 7,930 11,018 18, 948 58-1 3:3 
SUGUCEUITAIS Me + tae s ates 761 42,646 43,407 98-2 8-6 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 1s 41,281 52,416 78+7 6-2 
Galvanizedrgacs. mcd acs 3,958 2,697 6, 655 40-5 5-6 
Calendar Year 1955 
Risirons, s225.. .vt¢ Jord) 309 447 756 59-1 2 
Ingots, blooms, billets... Bil — 31 — = 
al Shen tee ee ito «tere 1 vot 19,726 20,877 94-5 11-3 
Track material.......... 2, 084 3,974 6, 058 65-6 ted 
Barsandtrods i. 4.4725): 18,214 12,108 30,322 39-9 4-8 
Struehuralstern )..o8.4. ce. 3,460 59,891 63,351 94-5 11-7 
Sheet, plate and strip.... 28, 752 36,107 64, 859 55:7 5-5 
Galvanizedee sn tcka 8,483 155i 10,040 15-5 5-8 
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APPENDIX D 


CONSUMPTION OF PRIMARY IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
BY INDUSTRIES 


It is not possible to trace steel consumption in Canada with anything 
approaching complete accuracy, since statistical data simply are not available 
in sufficiently refined detail for this purpose. The following tables do serve, 
however, to identify the more important consumers of steel and indicate, 
usually within a margin of error of from 5 to 20 p.c., the quantities of steel 
used by each specified industrial grouping. 


The figures in this Appendix show the tonnages of steel used by the larger 
industrial groups, as reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
only figures obtained by the Board direct from users are those showing 
consumption of steel by the motor vehicle industry in 1953-54 and by the 
railway transport group. Consumption by the primary iron and steel 
industry is excluded. 


The tables do not attempt to trace the steel used by all industries. There 
are numerous industries which use steel but which do not report their usage 
in a manner which lends itself to breakdown. Even in the case of the 
industries listed in the tables, many of the smaller firms do not report in 
detail to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; in some instances, the Bureau 
has estimated the materials used by such firms and these estimates are 
included in the tables. A further shortfall of the statistics is that consump- 
tion of tool and stainless steels and of many alloy steels is not reported to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by tonnages and is therefore not reflected 
in the tables. Also, no data on tonnages could be obtained for certain other 
forms of primary steel, e.g., direct castings. Lastly, the consumption 
figure for ingots, billets, blooms and slabs are so incomplete that they 
have been omitted from the tables since their inclusion would be seriously 
misleading. 


The heading “‘other flat-rolled products” has been used by some industries 
to report all their consumption of flat-rolled steel; other industries have 
used it to report part of their consumption of such products. All coated 
sheet and strip, except enamelled, is excluded. 


Figures for steel consumption by the motor vehicles industry are for steel 
in basic forms only; they do not include steel purchased by the industry in 
the form of fabricated parts. 


The figures for rails take into account only those rails laid in track, and 
exclude those laid in private sidings as well as those used for industrial 
purposes. Rails used in the Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway are 
not included in these tables since they were not reported to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics until 1955. Partly for this reason, the consumption of 
rails is understated by fairly substantial tonnages. Track material is 
included with rails in the totals for Canada; the provincial breakdowns show 
tonnages of rails only. 


The consumption of structural steels is considerably understated. In part, 
this may be due to differences in methods of reporting various small sections 
—regarded by some firms as “structural shapes” and by others as “‘bars’’. 
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APPENDIX E 


FREIGHT CHARGES ON BASIC STEEL PRODUCTS 


The rates shown in the following tables cover rail, truck, and water trans- 
portation. No distinction is made between rail and truck rates, although water 
rates and combination water-and-rail rates are indicated. 

The rates shown are those which were in force on March 1, 1956. On 
March 7, 1956, single-factor rates from United States points of origin were 
increased by 6 per cent. This meant that all rates from shipping points west of 
Chicago and north of Washington, D.C., to destinations in Ontario, Quebec, and 
the Maritime Provinces, were increased by 6 per cent. Rates from United 
States shipping points into Vancouver were also increased by 6 per cent. Ship- 
ments into Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta were increased by something 
less than 6 per cent, depending upon distance from the border. In other words, 
the increase applied only to that part of the journey within the United States. 

In May, 1956, Canadian railways applied to the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners for a 15 per cent ‘‘across-the-board”’ increase in rates. The outcome 
was pending at time of writing this Report. 

The ocean shipping rates shown in the tables may no longer apply since 
they are subject to considerable variation. They do give an indication, however, 
of the relationship between transportation costs to given points. 
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Freight Charges to Chief Canadian Steel Markets, March 1, 1956 
(cents per 100 Ibs.) 


BILLETS, BLOOMS, SLABS 


Points of Shipment 


Sault Sydney, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, U.K. European 

Destination Ste. Marie Hamilton N.S. INGY: Pa. Ports Ports 
MrentongeNeOret a... 87-5 — 8-9 103-9 114-1 = == 
Amherst, N.S;..... 87-5 — 15-0 —_ = a= = 

ee Montreall jee. .ae.h ae 30-0-S 15-6-S 38-0 61-7 75:6 81-3 92-4 
49-6 27-4 — — —~ = — 

WarrclS Onan aiorkiskenc 47-3 27-4 — 42-3 — 110-3 115-7 
(Chall iitonien rc Sordi anta cso 43-4 14-2 — 41-0 _ a oa 
St. Catharines...... 26-8-S 14-2 — 24-7 — 120-8 126-2 
33-9 _ —_ _ = is ca 

Welllandiiesi vse state + 23-4 7-0 a 11-0 — 110-3 115-7 


S—Summer rate 
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Freight Charges to Chief Canadian Steel Markets, March 1, 1956 
(in cents per 100 lbs.) 


WIRE RODS 


ao cae oe ee ee eee eee eee. OE ee ee ee, eee 


Points of Shipment 


3 he Sydney, Worcester, Los San 
Destination N.S. Mass. Buffalo Chicago Angeles Francisco 
St. John’s, Nfld.... 50-1 — — ~~ — sae 
Saint John, N.B.... 18-6 69-0 —_ — = = 
wMontreal........... 38-0 55-8 61-7 88-1 — = 
PHOGONEOnEE cst cstess 51-3 — 35-2 56-4 — _— 
Pam Tones... sc es 54-0 -- 29-9 52-9 — a 
Brantiond 2 «ieee ys 57-5 — 36-7 — — — 
Niagara Falls...... 58-4 - 24-7 52-9 — — 
Vancouver!.......°% — — — 107-5 72-9-B 67-4-B 


1 Water transport is available from Sydney to Vancouver if charter-vessel arranged. B—Boat rate. 


Freight Charges to Chief Canadian Steel Markets, March 1, 1956 
(cents per 100 lbs.) 


RAILS 


Points of Shipment 


Sydney, Sault Pueblo, UK. European 
Destination N.S. Ste. Marie Buffalo Chicago Col. Ports Ports 
MPNEGHETCAIME ctrcrescsits sc aaeie 39-8 47-8 63-2 — _ 77-7 72°4 
MR ORGNLOS™ ON. c)c-sisitee ove 0x5 54-0 54-8 36-7 — — aad 
HePeyraa COM re cco eyer acs. of vaee 57-5 54-8 35-2 — — 120-1 118-9 
iagana iNellgiie yye cs et: aot 62-8 56-6 27-9 _ — — — 
VT VGINEN IGS eat he eee 62-8 56-6 29-4 — — _— — 
BANOFUNIESY ose slice cee os 70-8 45-9 78-0 — — = = 
IWAN COUN Os ae hr <i tes os e10c0 111-61 123-0 175-1 154-3 124-9 90-0 92-0 


i ———————— 


lvia Panama. 


y 
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Freight Charges to Chief Canadian Steel Markets, March 1, 1956 
(cents per 100 lbs.) 


TINPLATE 


Points of Shipment 


Warren, Fairless, Youngstown, Sparrows Pt., 

Destination Hamilton Ohio Pa. Ohio Md. 

(ROEEr loin Nese ears. tae cnr oe ee 82 —_— — — 125 

mBilgekseelarbour, Ni.Bor scene aes ss 79 —_ — — 114 
Miontneallepree en Se ka. cicsas eel sarees 35-B 97 — — — 
37 (1-70) — ~= — = 
SNOLOWUEO REAR pisces scictelonya wis Sols: o/oja.0's. 13 (1-140) 72 _ — _ 
EI TG Becta ttcnscshy. i Syedathaove sider wei 4 70 _ == a 
SUIMCOCS raat ee aec et matiet means 12, 70 — 70 _ 
Ghat hearer eter oss 'e  osisve oe 27 (1-70) 72 _ _ _ 
AyimereOnt. awash ete cs «Mena ae 19 — —_ 42 _ 
EU OL SO! een ae Me ynre eines ate 5 Co chao ate 15 72 _— _ _— 
IVANCOWY CT setae afar sic.ciiie.sis eiecers 35-B — 67-B — _— 

103 


1 Minimum carload lot in thousands of pounds. B—Boat rate. 
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APPENDIX F 


PRICING OF STEEL PRODUCTS 


(In these Tables, as in the text to which they relate, “delivered base prices” are exclusive 
of customs duties) 


Foundry Pig Iron: Base Prices in Canada and United States 
(dollars per gross ton) 


f.o.b. Mill 
Date Hamilton Sault Ste. Marie Buffalo Chicago 
2 

Sealy) Ay Ae eile ot 25.00 25.00 21.89 24.00 = 
July 11987. he eed ere, 1 36.50 33.53 33.00 33.00 
aly 1 ood nee eee 1 46.50 46.24 46.50 46.50 
Tily, Vd ee 1 57.00 57.00 56.50 56.50 
Jil tole oe tree. 56.00 56.00 53.84 56.50 56.50 
DUN eles ODO ranted te ease fs. anteve 56.00 56.00 53.13 56.50 56.50 
I iil el LOGO aecet-she cats corarceeeenaaare Ne 60.50 60.50 n.a. 60.50 60.50 
Aigo eb LODO aenpace ae ses cn 63.00 63.00 59.49 63.00 63.00 


1 No sales by Hamilton producers. 


2 Since there have been practically no sales in Sault Ste. Marie, the average return at the mill is also 
shown. 


Canadian Foundry Pigs Iron: Delivered Prices, May 1956 


(dollars per gross ton) 


Montreal Toronto Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg Vancouver 
Base Net Base Net Base Net Base Net Base Net Base Net 
64.48 65.48 63.47 66.25 60.50 61.50 63.78 64.78 G2 200 8.50 76.50 77.50 


Hot Rolled Carbon Steel Bars: Base Prices in Canada and United States 
(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


f.o.b. Mill 
Date Montreal Hamilton Sault Ste. Marie United States 
1 

Saliva elO3 (keeper ae oh Aces. Bes 2659 60.280 2.70 n.a. DE So5 2.45 to 2.60 
ail O4 (Sep oie ews: oe 2.95 to 3.10 3.00 Dak 2.68 2.60 
rl hollyyal ty ISU OF eye, een aimee oD Be ce 3.75 Sn00 3.45 
similiar, WCE is os ae ak een ae 4.725 4.725 4.825 4.825 4.15 
Jyalewl OD diene teeth he). ee 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.19 4.15 
Alive lee ODS Se ater ta Corte. «see 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.16 4.30 
Nantel WOSGR See coe fin cake 4.80 4.80 4.80 4.41 4.65 
Aue a5 al 9565.00 Baa ae ee elie I Gs 5.05 4.79 5.075 


shown. 


1 Since there have been practically no sales at Sault Ste. Marie the average return at the mill is also 


Canadian Hot Rolled Carbon Steel Bars: Delivered Prices, January, 1956 


(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


Montreal Toronto Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg Calgary Vancouver 
Base Net Base Net Base Net Base Net Base Net Base Net Base Net 
4.80 5.10 4°98: “5.23 4.80 5.10 4.99 5.29 EySOrh Kiera 7.05 7.35 5.66 5.96 

to to to to to to to to 
5.06 5.36 4.95 5.25 6.65 6.95 5.80 6.10 
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Standard Rails of 85 lbs. per ft.: Base Prices in Canada and United States 
(dollars per net ton) 


f.o.b. Mill 
pe a ee eee 
Dat , United 
ate Canadian! Kingdom? United States 
A RO aS aT eR A ele 39.28 — 
chs beat TRA elie gD ola tail ahold ik 48.21 < 30/00 
July 1, 1958 3.60 OEE oh RO &. REI Coe nM Ie See ed ad 90.00 96.00 86.50 
NIL me ODA eG eae oo1 ra WRMSRE Oe Be deh co s, iodo Se ee Ae Od 90.00 84.99 89.00 
DTM LO OD heen A aon oe tte Vee eas ey ee eee 88.00 84.37 89.00 
Vey aeL DG. oe eee 1: PM ANNE re, Se se Uns Ce We 94.50 — 94.50 
US MION GSO nc a.) a nee Te ner. ne ee ane 101.50 — 101.50 
1 These are prices to public carriers. Until January 1956 slightly higher price to other users. 
2 Base price f.o.b. port of shipment to Vancouver. 
Estimated Delivered Prices of Standard Rails, September 1955 
(dollars per net ton) 
Canadian United Kingdom 
PACU MV EC OUNCIE, Barat tnet 80-0 lech. iy ee cae th cn hd oa ae nya 112.60 100.16 
Structural Shapes: Base Prices in Canada and United States . 
(dollars per net ton) 
f.o.b. Mill 
Date Sault Ste. Marie Pittsburgh, Chicago, Geneva Buffalo 
2 
aly IOS ie Maia neon: 54.001 47.10 45 .00—46.00 45 .00—48 .00 
AN bed Ns ree os pres meres 59.00 56.20 50.00 50.00 
ARTs WIESE seats eee ent. 28 93.50 92.20 82.00 83.00 
ARTI RG a), OEY RR renee 92.00 84.80 82.00 83.00 
Het yond mi MOSER ees Meee ae 92.00 84.40 85.00 86.00 
eA Ay al el OG trsinyefevreosis orekes ees 96.00 n.a. 92.00 93.00 
HAUS RSL OD Olas ah sneeetenn dean ba 2k 101.00 99.20 100.00 101.00 


1 Delivered base price at Toronto. } , 
2 Since the sales at Sault Ste. Marie have been small, the average mill return is also shown. 


Structural Shapes: Delivered Base Prices at Selected Points 


(dollars per net ton) 
pi 5 es a a eI ie es a si Ne i Ne OT a ee 


Destinations 
New ee 
Date Source of Steel Glasgow, Quebec Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 

tolyalet93 72. Canadians... 5: — —_— — 54.00 — — 
April 1, 1937. United Kingdom. — 53.10 53.10 = — 54.20 
Julysd- 1953. . Canadian... ......0% — - 103.50 104.90 125.90 135.50 
suly 1, 1953. Untied Kingdom. 114.20 100.20 100.20 110.00 134.40 112.20 
July 1,1954..Canadian......... 110.40 103.80 101.00 93.00 114.80 124.00 
july 1, 1954.. United Kingdom. 112.40 92.00 92.00 103.00 126.40 97.00 

is, Ss CUYAD 0 g-r Sene 109.20 103.80 100.00 93.00 114.00 105.00 
ay ¢ 1908. A UueedKinedome 112.60 103.40 103.40 112.60 134.30 110.00 


SS 88 SS 0 


Structural Shapes: Delivered Net Prices for 12” I Beams 
(dollars per net ton) 


Destinations 
Date Source of Steel Montreal Vancouver 
Suiliva len Goo rewrite ot Seas (OCTET hihi PAL a eree a acer am aeeemluncoco sar 109.50 141.50 
Unitedeicined om2y7o0.. ieee eee eee 109.20 121.20 
Sly OSA eis, Serna Pe ee oe Canadian tee: aanecte ht 4h Lees bi astro 110.00 133.00 
United Kanedom se ee: see eee. 101.00 106.60 
JULY RODD, Be Scien oreo beeen ek exes Cana digntaet ices a ccrt hotie recon ee exe one 109.00 114.00 
Unitedpianedommeer, meee nace meena 115.40 122.00 
Januarys O50 ce eee nee cre Ganaciiagn crn ent ease ince ae ee 116.20 121.00 
nitted seme dO lars cemrrer cast eer cae 145.00 135.20 


1 Prices for 12” x 31-8lb. I Beams 
2 Prices for 12” x 5” x 32lb. Beams. 


Hot Rolled Carbon Steel Plates: Base Prices in Canada and United States 
(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


f.o.b. Mill 
Location of Plants July 1947 July 1950 July 1953 July 1954 July 1955 Jan. 1956 Aug. 1956 
Hamilton eens. ree 3.10 3.85 4.725 4.60 4.70 4.85 5.15 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown, 
Gary, Buffalo, Johnstown, 
Sparrows Point......... 2.65 3.50 4.10 4.10 4.225 4.50 4.85 


Hot Rolled Carbon Steel Plates: Delivered Base Prices 
(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


Sources Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Calgary Vancouver 

July 1, 1955 

(CRITE eral ics dices) <rcisastes din 9 4 4.97 4.83 5.87 6.40 HB 

Unitedskanedomwys. teen. Sheen 5.34 5.80 6.885 6.815 5257 

Wnitedtstates’ ecn.cee. 8 woe 4.985 4.655 5.645 5.915 5.165 
January, 1956 

Canada nwere ters oleae ol deidein aoe LSP 4.98 6.322 7.152 5.95? 

(United Sta tests .staS «tek -adicn. 5.26 4.93 5.92 6.19 5.44 


1U.S. shipments from mills nearest to each Canadian marketing point. 
2 No provision made for freight allowance. 


Hot Rolled Carbon Steel Plates: f.o.b. Base Prices at Canadian Mills and British Ports 
(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


Ultimate Destinations 


Date Sources Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Calgary Vancouver 
JitattSie eA aen se Canadian Reed cstemsietcuiueaetne 4.725 4.725 4.725 4.725 4.725 
United Kingdom......... 4.43 4.43 4.59 4.93 4.93 
July 19547 Sos .a CORNAGIAN Ry ies «5 «eee 4.60 4.60 4.30 4.10 4.25 
United Kingdom......... 3.96 3.96 3.96 4.18 4.18 
JulyslO5one.. 0.0 Canadian ..ioae 31.7) .aete 4.60 4.70 4.40 4.10 4.25 


Fite alt Seer 4.44 4.44 4.44 4.57 4.57 
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Hot Rolled Sheet: Base Prices in Canada and United States 


(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


- f.o.b. Mill 
rE ee 


Location of Plants........ July 1937 July 1947 July 1953 July 1954 July 1955 Jan. 1956 Aug. 1956 


Hamalfone.. ones. ee 2.90 2.95 4.575 4.25-4.50 4.20-4.45 4.50 4 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown, is 


Gary, Buffalo, 


Sparrows Pointer tee 2.40 2.50 3.925 3.925 4.05 4.325 4.675 
Fairless — — — 3.975 4.10 4.375 — 


1 Base prices for shipments to Montreal and Toronto. 


Hot Rolled Sheet: Delivered Base Prices, July 1955 
(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


Destinations 
Sources Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Calgary Vancouver 
Conadiin errr ces. tree 4.57-4.82 4.33-4.58 5.57-5.87 6.00-6.35 5.20-5.55 
lONited eS taLesi.cs Mensur < cameos 4.81 4.48 5.47 5.68 4.99 
1 Freight allowances included in calculations for Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver. 
Cold Rolled Sheet: Base Prices in Canada and United States 
(dollars per 100 lbs.) 
f.o.b. Mill 
Location of Plant July 1953 July 1954 July 1955 Jan.1956 Aug. 1956 
Eliade BORE pce ei S) cs cay Ge ia es See eae 5.475 5.35’ 5.25 5.45 6.05 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Buffalo, Sparrows Point.. 4.775 4.775 4.95 5.325 Dawe 
Book ainlORs ae mes iNc os eee eas Sammars —_ 4.825 5.00 5.375 —_— 
Cold Rolled Sheet: Delivered Net Prices, July 1955 
(dollars per 100 Ibs.) 
Destinations 
Source Montreal Vancouver 
CHW aVEVG LT EEGANE, 5 a a PS NP DOG So ectd 6.22 6.95 
(Widrod wane dom... ok ae acs is state nse ee ieee eer 6.87 7.07 


pan ANE a Se A ee ee ee eee 


Cold Rolled Sheet: Delivered Base Prices, January 1956 
(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


Source Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
TSW oc ep OS BOSE CRORE ORO SRO ee 5.82 5.58 6.92 6.55 
Galtet Statost.. ee 6.085 5.755 6.745 6.265 


1 U.S. shipments from mills nearest to each Canadian marketing point. 
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Tinplate 
(dollars per 100 lbs.) 


f.o.b. Mill 
Location of Plant July 1950 July 1953 July 1954 July 1955 = Jan. 1956 = Aug. 1956 
(1.25 lb. cokes; base box of 100 lbs.) 
TRUsacullein,..) Ge aes rou mocre eaGeemne 8.15 9.95 9.70 9.70 9.70 10.10 
Pitteoure ies Gianyar cnrc: mime 7.30 8.70 8.70 8.80 9.20 9.60 
MP airlosey, Ss een es uvsiore PRE testo — — 8.80 8.90 9.30 9.70 
(.25 lb. Electrolytic: base box of 100 lbs.) 
ia (essen LN Oak sx «cer eace ee eae ere cue Coal 8.40 8.20 8.20 8.20 8.60 
Ribtsbunshiy Ganyeansen seer: 6.35 7.40 7.40 7.50 7.90 8.30 
(P'sitlesstenc heat en ee eee — = 7.50 7.60 8.00 8.40 
Tool Steels: Base Prices Ex Warehouses in Canada 
(cents per pound) 
July 1953 July 1954 July 1955 
United United United 
Kingdom Canada Kingdom Canada Kingdom Canada 
SreciricatTion C.75 W 18.00 Cr. 4.00 V 1.00 pP.c. 
Ontario and Quebec.............. 150 130 105 120 105 105 
AWatial oh SYs¥seaeqe bere Se A See Pee et 150 132 105 122 105 107 
WIANCOUWCT ncaa ane. cca opel icicrad ee 150 134 105 124 105 109 
SPECIFICATION C.28 Mn .30 Sir .30 W 9.50 Cr 3.25 V .40 p.c. 
Ontario and Quebec.............. 130 105 90 90 90 90 
Winn pep aac 2 contin oe eeu: 130 105 90 92 90 92 
Wancouvierseincc detec 5 See 130 107 90 94 90 94 
SPECIFICATION C 2.25 Mn .30 Si .25 Cr 12.50 V .25 p.c. 
Ontario and Quebec.............. 67 67 67 67 67 67 
WAnnIDGS:s.5,<-4 teeters 0: ete 67 69 67 69 67 69 
WS TAG OU TEE oie ia terri cat al coats 67 71 67 vl 67 71 
SpecrricaTion C .45 Mn .25 Sr .30 W 2.00 Cr 1.50 V .25 p.c. 
Ontario and Quebec sant 50 49.5 50 49.5 50 49.5 
\Wauababi Ofeys2, cigs Age eR cea eae ee oie 50 ‘ay IS) 50 $51.5 50 51.5 
\WEINEOUIEIRH oe dee ne lar acres 50 83 0) 50 58.0 50 53.5 
Sprecirication C .90 Mn 1.20 Sr .30 W .50 Cr .50 P.c. 
Ontariovand Quebec. .cc.o.2 00.02. 35 35 455 35 35 3D: 
Winn pe omianepemtts fe ccc oat wea oe oe 35 ou 35 Bi 35 OG, 
WieiG GI Melesecaryorussekel ons ieuencseee See boyces 35 39 35 39 35 39 
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APPENDIX G 


ROLLING MILL EQUIPMENT OF THE BASIC STEEL 
PRODUCERS IN CANADA, 1939 AND 1955 


Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited 


1939 


One 35”, 2-high 1-stand, reversing blooming mill 
One 32”, 2-high 1-stand, reversing billet mill 

One 30", 3-high 3-stand, rail and ‘structural mill 
One 18”, 2- and 3-high 4-stand, bar mill 

One 12”, 2- and 3-high 5-stand, bar mill 

One 56”, 2- and 3-high 4-stand, sheet and tin mill 
One 40” to 60”, 2-high 6-stand, cold-finishing mill 


1955 


One 44”, 2-high 1-stand, reversing blooming mill 
One ae 2-high 6-stand and 2 vertical stand, billet 
mi 
One rail and structural mill 
One 32”, 2-high 1-stand, reversing breakdown mill 
and, one 30”, 2- and 3-high 3-stand, rail and 
structural mill 
interchangeable with 
one ats 2- and 3-high 3-stand, structural 
mi 
One 18”, 2- and 3-high 4-stand, bar mill 
One 12”, 2- and 3-high 5-stand, bar mill 
One continuous bar and strip mill 
One 21”, 2-high 5-stand and 2 vertical stand, 
roughing mill 
and, one 30”, 4high 6-stand and 3 vertical 
stand, strip mill 
interchangeable with 
one 12”, 2-high 8-stand, bar mill 
One 30”, 4-high 1-stand, reversing cold strip mill 
One 30", 2-high 1-stand, reversing temper mill 


Atlas Steels Limited 


1939 


One 16”, 3-high 2-stand, cogging mill 
One 10”, 3-high 5-stand, bar mill 


1955 


One 26”, 2-high 1-stand, reversing blooming mill 
One 92" 3 3-high i-stand, billet mill 

One 10”, 3-high 13-stand, bar mill 

One 10", 3-high 7-stand, ‘bar mill 

One 60”, 2-high 4-stand, sheet mill 

One 20", planetary strip mill 

One 30’, 2-high 1-stand, hot finishing mill 
One 50” cold sheet mill 

One 19” cold strip mill 

One 60” skin pass mill 

One 24” strip temper mill 


Dominion Foundries and Steel Limited 


1939 


One 84”, 2-high 1-stand, reversing combination uni- 
‘versal and sheared plate mill 

One 84”, 4-high 1-stand, reversing plate mill 

One 49” 4-high 1-stand, reversing cold rolling mill 
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1955 


One 84”, 2-high 1-stand, reversing combination uni- 
versal and sheared plate mill 

One 60”, 4high 1-stand, reversing hot strip mill 
One 34”, 4-high 1-stand, reversing cold-rolling mill 
One 36”, 4-high 1-stand, reversing cold-rolling mill 
One 42”, 4-high 1-stand, reversing cold-rolling mill 
One 56”, 4-high 1-stand, reversing cold rolling mill 
Two 42”, 4-high temper mills in tandem 


Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Limited 


: 19389 1955 

a es Se EE ES ee, Se 

Sydney, Nova Scotia Sydney, Nova Scotia 
One 38”, 2-high 1-stand, reversing blooming mill One 40”, 2-high 1-stand, reversing blooming mill 
One 16", continuous billet mill One 16”, 2-high 7-stand, continuous billet mill 
One 28”, 3-stand rail mill One 28”, 3-stand, rail mill 
One 12", semi-continuous, 12-stand, bar and rod mill | One 12”, semi-continuous, 12-stand, bar and rod mill 
One 10’, continuous, 14-stand, rod mill One 10’, continuous, 14-stand rod mill 

Trenton, Nova Scotia Montreal, Quebec 
One 48”, 3-high 1-stand, plate mill | One 18”, 3-high 4-stand, bar mill 
One 18’, 3-high 2-stand, roughing mill One 16”, 3-high 6-stand, bar mill 


One 9”, 3-high 6-stand, finishing mill 
One 9”, 3-high 7-stand, guide mill 
One 9”, 3-high 6-stand, guide mill 


Montreal, Quebec 


One 14”, 3-high 4-stand, bar mill 
One 9”, 3-high 5-stand, bar mill 


The Steel Company of Canada, Limited 


1939 1955 
Hamilton, Ontario Hamilton, Ontario 
One 44”, 2-high 1-stand, reversing blooming mill One 44”, 2-high 1-stand, reversing blooming mill 
One 34”, 2-high 1-stand, reversing blooming mill One 34”, 2-high 1-stand, reversing blooming mill 


One 18”, 2-high 8-stand, billet and sheet bar mill One 18”, 2-high 8-stand, continuous billet mill 
One 12’—10", 2-high 16-stand, continuous rod and | One 12’—10’, 2-high 20-stand, continuous rod and 


bar mill bar mill 
One 10’— 9”, 2- and 3-high 8-stand, bar mill One 10’— 9”, 2- and 3-high 8-stand, bar mill 
One 18’—10", 2- and 3-high, 10-stand, bar mill One 16’—10", 2- and 3-high, 10-stand, bar mill 
One 20", 2- and 3-high 3-stand, bar mill One 20’, 2- and 3-high, 3-stand, bar mill _ 
One 52”, 2-high, roughing, sheet mill One 56”, 4-high 6-stand, continuous, hot strip mill 
One 48”, 3-high, roughing, sheet mill One 56”, 4-high 5-stand, continuous, cold-rolling 
‘One 60", 2-high, sheet mill strip mill | eer. j 
One 40”, 2-high, sheet mill One 66”, 2-high 1-stand, cold-finishing mill 
One 56”, 2-high, finishing, sheet mill One 56”, 2-high 1-stand, cold-finishing mill 
One 48", 2-high, finishing, sheet mill One 60”, 2-high 1-stand, skin pass mill : 
One 44”, 2-high, finishing, sheet mill One 56”, 4-high 2-stand, tandem, temper mill 
One 60”, 2-high, jobbing, sheet mill _ 
Six 26’, 2-high, cold-rolling, sheet mills Montreal, Quebec 

Montreal, Quebec One 18”, 2- and 3-high, 3-stand, bar mill 


One 18’—9”, 2- and 3-high, 8-stand, bar mill 


One 18”, 2- and 3-high, 3-stand, bar mill _ 
One 18’—9", 2- and 3-high, 8-stand, bar mill 


Sn nn nnn UE Unt ndSEn DSSS URED RSE ERROR 
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APPENDIX H (1) 


DATA PERTAINING TO PROCUREMENT OF RAW MATERIALS > 


Pig Iron Capacity of the Companies 
Operating Blast Furnaces in Canada! 
(as of December 31, 1955) 


Annual? 
No. of Capacity Percent of 
Company Location of Plant Furnaces (net tons) Capacity 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corporation 

TAR RolBae AOS So Se Se as ohn eee Shiebetenq, lesions otucoes 3 544, 000 14-84 
The Steel Company of Canada Ltd.... Hamilton, Ont.......... 4 1,241, 000 33-86 
Dominion Foundries and Steel Ltd.... Hamilton, Ont.......... 1 328,000 8-94 
Algoma Steel Corporation Ltd......... Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.... 5 1, 280, 000 34-91 
Canadian Furnace Co. Ltd.?........... Port Colborne, Ont...... 2 273,000 7-44 
Us Bro ctstl Ari are oan sen A Reo ean oe ERIE A RUPEES CR cad nid Cin ee 113) 3, 666, 000 100-00 


1 Mineral Resources Information Circular, M.R. 17, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, 
Ottawa, March 29, 1956. 


2 Capacity—the production the given equipment will turn out in a year, working at normal efficiency, 
24 hours a day,—without reference to materials, labour supply or markets, although allowing for such 
shutdowns as may be necessary for repair, overhaul or rebuilding. 


3 Subsidiary of Algoma Steel Corp. Ltd. 


APPENDIX H (2) 


Production and Consumption of Iron Ore in Canada 1948-19551 
(tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 


Domestic Domestic Ore 

Total : Charged to Blast Furnaces Production as Charged as a 

Domestic a Percentage of Percentage of 

Year Production Domestic Imported Total Total Ore Charged Total Ore Charged 

O48 Peeters 1,198,968 173,156 38,318,462 3,491,618 34-2 5-0 
Le Ale ae eer ae 3,281,336 988,616 2,445,371 3,433,987 95-6 28-8 
TOS ORere serene 8,218, 983 1,248,850 2,477,501 3,726,351 86-4 33-5 
OD Ueto cients G 4,179,027 1,318,250 2,829,090 4,147,340 100-8 31-8 
OD De Piiccrs etens 4,707,008 1,254,283 3,104,782 4,359,065 108-0 28-8 
LOSS. seats teeters 5,812, 337 1,183,763 3,540,924 4,674,687 124-3 24-3 
G54 See cere scalars 6,572,855 703,417 2,644,002 3,347,419 196-4 21-0 
LOB Sse ae recrices 14, 536, 000 1,208,474 3,411,173 4,619, 647 314-7 26-2 


1 Mineral Resources Information Circular, M.R.17, Department of Mines & Technical Surveys, Ottawa, 
March 29, 1956. 


* Newfoundland iron ore included in ‘“‘domestic production” for the first time. 
3 Preliminary. 
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APPENDIX H (3) 


Most important United States Mills competing in the Canadian Market 
se ce es ee tp a eh et Ae wd ee mast ane a 


United States Steel Corporation 


Bethlehem Steel Company 


Republic Steel Corporation 


ry 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 


Sect e eae oeesaae 


National Steel Corporation 


sere tere ee ee see eee nesses 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


Inland Steel Company 


ee ey 


ee ey 


Kaiser Steel Corporation 


The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation 


eee eee eee 


Interlake Iron Corporation 


McLouth Steel Corporation 


ere er cere seer reser cesecs 


Detroit Steel Corporation 


Crucible Steel Company of America 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


wee e eee e ere er eeeseaesere 


clelainty sieje #14 els eLm: aheneiaie: (else ene, 


Sharon Steel Corporation 


Chicago, Ill. 

Braddock, Pa. 

Rankin, Pa. 

Duquesne, Pa. 

Clairton, Pa. 

Fairless, Pa. 

McKeesport (National Tube Co.), Pa. 
Donora (American Steel & Wire), Pa. 
Youngstown, O. 

Lorain (National Tube Co.), O. 
Cleveland (American Steel & Wire), O. 
Duluth (American Steel & Wire), Minn. 
Geneva (Columbia-Geneva Steel Diyv.), Utah. 


Lackawanna, N.Y. 
Sparrows Pt., Md. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland, O. 
Warren, O. 
Youngstown, O. 


Cleveland, O. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Aliquippa, Pa. 


Buffalo (Hanna Furnace Co.), N.Y. 
Detroit (Great Lakes Steel Corp.), Mich. 
Weirton, Pa. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Indiana Harbour, Ind. 
Youngstown, O. 


Indiana Harbour, Ind. 
Fontana, Cal. 


Tonawanda, N.Y. 
Pueblo, Col. 


Toledo, O. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich, 
Midland, Pa. 


Monessen, Pa. 


Farrell, O. 
Lowellville, O. 


nn 


73371—214 
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APPENDIX H (4) 


Summary of Iron Ore receipts, 1948, by principal U.S. producers of Iron and Steel! 


Receipts 
Millions of Percent 
tons of of 
2240 lbs. total 
1. United States Steel Corporation: 

Domestic, own mines: 
(a) Operatedy byacomipan yore crise -elesetatarlersbetats slater ereselers «) osyectete ele 37-6 95-7 
(b) Operated by Pickands Mather & Company.................05. 8 2-0 
38-4 97-7 
IPUTECIS SOS ree sacri ales reagustoss sso. G) au opstebec Mansi rele vateteley suc seis als esece Refers coh opetsie “5 1-3 
lbaayRoatsno Aadae ae eee thee Aten Satin Soon o moO OC ammaGoanendeoEotC ce 4 1-0 
MOLALTECEIDLS Ie. Mee ce Aare cee a clot er aa ates eteP a orecavaiase oleuaraleie Gleveie) a eke 39-3 100-0 

2. Bethlehem Steel Company: 

Domestic, own mines: 
(a) eOperatediby. company caer nsln setaseee ociereer elite ois os Gielereroners 1-1 7-7 
. Operated by Pickands Mather & Company.................0+- 5-2 35-4 
c) Operated by ad ge Cliffs Iron Company s 4-7 
(d)iOperated bya Mi A, Elanna Company sarcdassseiiesiesic css 2 3 
7-0 48-1 
PPULG IG SOS caren '> ssersrotece a voun cadens crosetetey ta leuel cre Me RTS orate na oes- 3s Iida taoverscmetotertistens 3-3 22-5 
Importsrown mines (Chile)\sc.ca an aster seine eke cses cevciore fe lolclralelerciels 2-6 18-0 
FM pPorts PURCHASES 2 .c.c.acc ame taje s9-s cso! Dateresh wicisiewiese ereastels sles oe eek Reel eis ae 1-7 11-4 
Motalireceiptsy cwteate ssi ols wiela gies seayetshe. caso cmaperieters feiss wave eeenoye Sele 14-6 100-0 


| 
| 


3. Republic Steel Corporation: 
Domestic, own mines: 


(a): Operated iby (company es. eenars dr dota cba ae sb ior giexe oietene 3-6 40-5 
(b) Operated by Pickands Mather & Company...............eee0% “4 

4-0 45-1 

TPUTCHASOS rec fia. 57016 06.2 afore: Sae CR A HS MOTOR ore conc co ehonska tele eevatene ais 4-7 52-2 

Gal 910) at CRa eA OAR ee OA Coane "an oo ga noe cnc hombed 2 2-7 

Aotal FECOIDUS sc seccieiecchvaete esas Re ear eiote Aone ee ceoerenronr 8-9 100-0 


4. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation: 
Domestic, own mines: 
(a) Operated) byzcompaniy nn ccs eceveias oraersioren enronnctoreaciree eee 4-0 72-2 
(b) Operated by Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company +2 3-5 


ee cr ec) 


4-2 75-7 
PurChases iiydav loos sBenatctecd ieee aia ae ee Tee er Lea eee 1-4 24-3 
EMD ORES se. sre iPee eere sass lesa eae rT oe eT en re _ — 
Total receiptss cs: <deacs Ses ae ee eee ee dane 5-6 100-0 
5. The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company: 
Domestic, own mines: 
(a) Operated by Pickands Mather & Company...............0.00% 3-7 68-7 
MUL CHASCS :o12:25 oxie-n ajeraasis stesso a sink ie neteat ate toe ee Ee eer Re EERE 1-6 29-9 
TM ports seecssea esses hes eke ee nn eee ee te 2 1-4 
otal Teceipts.:ssss aes oh diese Soe es oe see 5:3 100-0 


Summary of Iron Ore receipts, 1948, by principal U.S. Producers of Iron and Steel! 


—Concluded 
LSS ee 
Receipts 
Millions of Percent 
tons of fo) 
2240 lbs. total 
6. Inland Steel Company: 
Domestic, own mines: 
(x) Opetated! bracompany xis Lats. . See ae un od eee 1-1 24-4 
(b) Operated by Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company..................- 4 8-4 
(c) Operated by Pickands Mather & Com paniysis items. 6 eee. 3 6-1 
(d) Operated by M. A. Hanna Company.............00.....0.. 0... °3 6-6 
(e) Operated by Republic Steel Corporation....................... °3 7-2 
2-4 52-7 
PUT CH ASOS: AN a Meets Ir ras Meyer ease oP Pn: Gace oi RS RAE Mien nee eet 2-1 44-4 
ITA DORDSE cc... oas cee Skog omy ican ani inh “1 2-9 
PO bal LOCCIDES jst rercrcbovonstussickes oayse Rlsoy ay avs SEE Se ee A 4-6 100-0 
7. National Steel Corporation: 
Domestic, own mines: 
(a) Operated by M. A. Hanna Company..............ececececveces 3-6 78-6 
(b) Operated by Republic Steel Corporation.............e.seceeees 5 7-0 
(c) Operated by Pickands Mather & Company................... 3 5-9 
(d) Operated by Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company.................:% 2 3°9 
4 95-4 
Purchases... seh. Peaks LOO ee A Fe eee 2; 3-5 
U oahe (oir ema ra coe BET edelG TAGE T Meta 5 OME ee Solemn mde epi saee 2 1-1 
Totalreceipts insect trate bid SRA I ee 4-6 100-0 


1 Report of the Federal Trade Commission on the Control of Iron Ore for the Antitrust Subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, House of Representatives, December 24, 1952. 
2 Less than 100,000. 


APPENDIX H (5) 


Consumption of Iron Ore in United Kingdom 
Blast Furnaces 1 


(millions of tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 


1953 1954 1958? 
District ponieetieniinasoried Domestic Imported Domestic Imported 

Northamptonshire, CLC... « 5-75 0-45 5-66 0-51 6-0 0-6 
L hire, etc. 
York ohive’ iO ee 0-83 0-78 0-66 1-06 1-0 2-1 
Sheffield 
Lingibine mH) ) Ee eed 5-40 0-21 5-59 0-26 57 0-7 
North-East Coast..2....... 2-10 3-45 1-81 3-77 2-0 5-2 
Scotlandinerr.ceee hrc «a « 0-16 1-24 _ 1-44 == hig? 
Staffordshire, etc.®......... 0-91 0-05 0-81 0-18 1-1 0-1 
South Wales, etc.’.......... 1:07 2-33 1:02 2-69 1-4 3-7 
Northwest Coast.......... 0-34 1-31 0-32 1-40 0-4 1-6 
Rolle Oe eee Soe ere Cer 16-56 9-82 15-87 11-26 17-6 15-7 


1 Development of the Iron and Steel Industry 1953 to 1958, Iron and Steel Board, London, England. 
2 Wstimated. ; } . 
3 ynshire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire and Essex. : 
. oe alae ae than North-West Coast), Denbighshire, Flintshire and Cheshire. 
5 Yorkshire (other than North-East Coast and Sheffield). — 
6 Staffordshire, Shropshire, Worcestershire and Warwickshire. 
7 South Wales and Monmouthshire. 
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APPENDIX H (6) 


Rail and Lake Freight Rates on Iron Ore 


A: Rail Freight Rates from Lake Superior Mines to Upper Lake Ports 


Effective! 
12/1/55 

From Eastern Marquette Range to Marquette, Mich................004+ $0.73 
From Western Marquette Range to Marquette, Mich.................+6- 0.80 
From Marquette Range to Escanaba, Mich....0. 10.20... ..c cess eeteee 1.00 
From Menominee Range to Escanaba, Mich...............cceeeeeeeeeeee 1.00 
From Menominee Range to Marquette, Mich................. eee ee eeees 1.59 
From Gogebic Range to Ashland, Wis.......... s save OS AE eave 1.00 
Hrom Gogebic Range to Wscanabas Mich’, q.01 4) serie. +1 cicis 6 ele 1.60 
From Cuyuna & Mesabi Ranges to Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis.... 1.03 
From Mesabi and Vermilion Ranges to Duluth and Two Harbors, Minn., 

and. Superior, W1S:.. oc. cacas in ees eh awash eu ee ee we ee hs CART Shee Cee eh 1.038 


Effective! 
3/7/56 


1.09 


Above rates do not include dock handling charge of $0.15 on figures in Column 1, and $0.16 on figures 


in Column 2, per gross ton. 


B: Lake Freight Rates from Upper Lake Ports to Lower Lake Ports 


Effective 
7/16/55 
From Escanaba, Mich. to Lower Lake Michigan Ports..............+++- $1.02 
romelscanape, Much bo luake Hirie, POrtswe sad. oct. «1 aeceesrimcreriers 1.274 
From Marquette, Mich. to Lower Lake Ports..............ceee+ssceeees iets 
From Head of Lake Superior to Lower Lake Ports..................008- 1.70 


Effective 
1956 
Season 


Above rates are free on and off with the loading and unloading charges being billed separately by the 


dock operators. 


C: Rail Freight Rates from Lower Lake Ports to Consuming Districts 


Effective! 
12/1/55 

From Lake Erie Ports to Mahoning and Shenango Valleys, Canton, and 

iaiesilll orimyamnntent 02 yn ak RAs we aN A Nes a eden ame eae by $1.48 
From Lake Erie Ports to Midland, Steubenville, Weirton and Neville 

VUcsEIaye peMee ya cri ne ee ER EU NOLAN Sok. ADR WE a uh eI ee 12 
From Lake Erie Ports to Pittsburgh and Wheeling District............. 1.97 
Kromtbakeviirie, PortsitoiMonessent 2.8. gen erie: dea. din. See eee eee 2.07 
Fromavake tirie. Ports to Johnstown xn eae e een anc aoe 2.20 
irom bake trievortqito Vireinia a) isbriCt tists ie eee Emini e+ 3.19 


Effective! 
3/7/56 


$1.57 


1.82 
2.09 
2.19 
2.33 
3.38 


Above rates do not include handling charge from rail of vessel to car of $0.15 on figures in Column 1, 


and $0.16 on figures in Column 2, per gross ton. 


D: Dock Charges on Iron Ore per Gross Ton 


Effective 
12/1/55 
@artomessel ateWppen Waker Dooley. eos cetee ace meee enema: $0.15 
Eloldio ral olmviessells ts 6 Kae Sere Ces OR On ne ee a ee 0.23 
Rad of Viesse lag Car \ccate f.snariiee oe See eee Ee ee ee Cees Eee 0.15 
Avail Ot vesseleho shOGKDIlOs A ararts tc nimiie Maree Sanerntere meter eee eres 0.36 
Dock shockpileworcar eck sare ye Cok oe ape Tec Ee Ce EER Le ee 0.23 
Shorsgepenaimontin ens 6 A..c ete ceanieaeraer erent ice cee Ee 0.01 


Effective 
3/7/56 


1 Rates carried in Column 1 are those covered by Tariff X-175 which became effective on December 1, 
1955. It is on these rates that the base prices for Lake Superior region iron ore, delivered at rail of vessel 


at lower lake ports, for the year 1956 were based. 


Rates carried in Column 2 are those covered by the 6% increase in freight rates of Tariff X-196 which 
became effective on March 7, 1956. The increase in freight rates indicated in Column 2 (as applied to 
the delivered-at-rail-of-vessel-at-lower-lake-ports price on Lake Superior region iron ore) are for the seller’s 


account. 
Source: Skillings’ Mining Review, March 17, 1956. 
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APPENDIX Hi (7) 


Largest Coal Mines in United States 
Controlled by Steel Producers 1 
ee 
Production in 1954 


Rank? Company Name of Mine State (tons of 2000 Ibs.) 
en ea ne Seen RA MIS 1 Rees ee es) NR eee ONO aL) Nae eg alee 
al We SeSteel Corporation. eeeee.. enn FRODENGH coast cacmmeete Pa. 4,102, 938 
4 Mathies Coal Company.............. Matthies? sas eee Pa. 2,154, 454 
6 Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation.. Vesta no. 5............. Pa. 2,084,877 
11 Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation... Vesta no. 4.............. Pa. 1,916,512 
12 United States Steel Corporation...... Wpaavel WOOO oo ode odin Ky. E. 1,774, 582 
15 Bethlehem Mines Corporation........ Tdamay nos44.0 00.02... W. Va. 1,559,789 
16 United States Steel Corporation...... Garyinol2. eee) .4 ke W. Va. 1,581,272 
19 Inland Steel Corporation............. IPricem ass raha Sh rare Meta ene Ky.. E. 1,483, 130 
26 Bethlehem Mines Corporation........ NOSED Or eee W. Va. 1, 248, 061 
33 United States Steel Corporation...... ioyneho0re- glen essen ae Ky. E. 1 71, 745 
44 United States Steel Corporation...... Bridgeport yaseoryeaaeeeel as 1,088, 309 


1 Keystone Coal Buyers Manual, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New York, N.Y. 

2 Indicates position of mine as a producer, in relation to all United States mines, including those not 
owned by steel producers. 

3’ Owned by Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Steel Company of Canada Limited, National Steel 
Corporation, and;Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company. 


APPENDIX H (8) 


Production, Value and Output per Man per Day, 
at Bituminous Coal Mines in the United States 


1953 
Production 

Average 

Percentage Average tons per 

Total captive to Value man per 
State County! (net tons) steel mills? per ton® day4 
Col. asc Animas ep etecian eco sdaases oe sraets asa 77a 90a $6.69 4-55 
Ky. LEN Gnige reir, Cee Aeeieincn auldoeine oS 5, 586, 543 25b 5.85 6-26 
y He ige Ge UO TOUR Ce Peridot 10, 090, 002 30¢ 5.85 5-80 
Pa. Alleg Henin ethics Srisia oie ettee asin ae 9,853,970 20d 5.63 6-82 
‘ Cerne By as Ma hears caves el ate aa foc Wen eienveae 11,982,351 25e 6.44 5-16 
A ACU LO Merten tee ete cao: 8 wie ave auehuraaiere IS 9,106,610 55f 6.13 5-60 
Greeny ccs menos sae hoteauar iene 11, 7438, 043 60g= 5.91 6-57 
Lawrence: & Mercer)... .,.0 2 eas eee 1,232,156 25h 4.03 13-00 
Wishing tom .aei.scaid.teeeneats tee meta 16,198,151 654 6.17 6-51 
Westmoreland)... ¢de.00c ote eee 4,585, 003 307 5.79 6-23 
15 ERG MAT EMD ere SAR 4,749,123 40k 5.82 7-47 
ugh es eee tee 1, 669, 445 701 5.65 7-52 
DV Treas i ten ctaeveree say ote cle varendvoneTovousiey obs taco ions 10, 843, 691 380m 5.10 9-86 
ii Tegan ASN cord ORE oo Soe 18 , 362, 423 45n 6.17 6-19 
RVATIUG © Lina Svc nvercrenen tectbe aris mie mich eer 1,428, 732 500 5.89 5-70 


free ee ee ee eee Se ee eee Ee ee 

1 Most important counties only. ; : , 

2 Tariff Board estimate; based on tonnages shipped from captive mines. 

3 Values received or charged for coal f.o.b. mine, including selling cost. (Includes a value for coal 
not sold but used by producer, such as mine fuel and coal coked as estimated by producer at average prices 
that might have been received if such coal had been sold commercially.) pe : ne 

4In certain counties the average tons per man per day is large, due to auger mining, strip mining, or 


mechanical loading underground. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron. 
Inland (partly captive). 
U.S. Steel. : y 
National (partly captive), Republic. 
oe lan ay 
al, U.S. Steel. - 
Pain Jones & Laughlin, Stelco,; U.S. Steel, Youngstown. 


Youngstown. 
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i Bethlehem, Jones & Laughlin, National, Republic, ca U.S. Steel, Youngstown. 

j Republic, Sharon. 

k Kaiser (partly captive), U.S. Steel. 

1 U.S. Steel. 

m Bethlehem, Sharon. 

n Algoma, Interlake, Jones & Laughlin, Stelco, U.S. Steel, Youngstown. 

o Bethlehem. 

Source: Basic data extracted from—Bituminous Coal and Lignite in 1953, Mineral Market suman 
No. 2339, Bureau of Mines, United States Department of the Interior. 


APPENDIX H (9) 


Costs per Ton of Salable Coal Mined—Mines in the Durham Division, National Coal 
Board, United Kingdom—1953 and 19541 


19532 19548 
Costs: 
Wages (including allowancean Kind))mar.. aa-n cece: ceiesiste sc - $5.85 $6.00 
LOM AV ADA VIC oe etre cots iareieiere.e om cre ie sretsvevens slaremsouyerristate eiveyatetenssrercts 34 .82 
Supplementany, injurlesSCHOMMe cas ¢.o:csce wrnte-stei<prienccaer= <1.a0e) Sick eseav rushes yee oiane .06 -06 
INA tIONAl INSUTANCO ras. ce are oe rehcetaeltee ee nate oierin ta ete ehecitepeiteet eee 3 aS 
IRGOL SUP POTt S's cc Areessed es Sharon aver Se ashe loco MAL ere sec ee creto nthe etree ccssre .58 Ali) 
Genre BOLE Strasse euceescr ots oars Oise eros oie he oes sore aroraresaleile one erttauereleper sien stores erates 74 .78 
FRGPAIES ANGHT OMS WAl Sil. scat sisvecra esersioee Gistame wlsvn Stews oneie terete a ateteus ale leiele ves .10 alli 
IP ORV ET MEA GAIL C PLEO IG Aasers atersis ess alesse cus aie yates mice wxels elore etehoisnets ol teuapetele siete 44 -46 
SETS Seep tetera oP ck. 13 sete egos tedivo letela the: guaie CMeRRES. elmiare anal octets Siem tetas casters .18 .19 
POT SION Se ie eS chrie Bevey casos Mahe dis ate chcrare Gino eka parr .16 .16 
(General Oxpenseserrccsc etre taracceatoerrareerartucbatniee Arsiel ices Cia tatetetsuere: eranel Sarr 138 39 
AGMANISELAtlVe OXPENSeSt ris. Heaney cieen els rade ela ods, eee UN IEd ole, « cPIGE 1s) PG 
IDF Six hy S, CeMen ee onto OO at mackie maton pcaotos anemoo sae .29 .00 
AWM lori nan San BRO Gets AR nb Coenen ce Julcia onde eOe Cladacoc toe c 9.35 9.64 
fed hr nvevs\o ba) Baoyst sta (chante a Ua arn nie APN a ore eran rng oon Carn Fi nS on a aL 9.18 9.48 
Tosse(beftorecharfinganterest))..:a..ca sate onc eer sieloree ails aa air eerie terre 0.17 0.16 
Annual average output per manshift worked—at the face...............++- 2-787 tons 2-808 tons 
Annual average output per manshift worked—overall................0000- 1-021 tons 1-025 tons 


1 Annual Report and Statement of Accounts, National Coal Board, London, 1954. 
2 Converted at the rate of 1£=$2.7666. 
3 Converted at the rate of 1£=$2.7339. 


APPENDIX H (10) 


Average Unit Yields of Coke and Basic Coal-Chemical Materials per Net Ton of Coal 
Carbonized 1948, 1953-1955 


Canadian Average! United States Average? 


1948 1953 1954 1955 1948 1953 1954 1955 


Coke, percentage by weight of coal carbonized 71-38 68-77 70-48 70-49 70-22 70-14 69-78  n.a. 
Breeze, percentage by weight of coalearbonized 5-11 5-48 4-02 4-30 5-93") 57102 4°65" nea, 


Gana Citebase @ ballianaciaee cicekeeriaonen cs tee 10:97 10-76 10-40 10-67 10-23 10-19 10-28 naa. 
Burned in coking process............+000 4-28 2-72 2-29 92-49 = 3°57) 852) nia. 
UL IIS SOLU OLMIsed:. nea ecm ee see ae 6-39 7-51 7-61 7-63 6-25 6°41" "6-61 na. 
WYASUOC unm d. er ens vain ee Benen on ae ae -30 +53 -50 -55 —— +21 “L5venae 
Criclewigdit oll alec teen cn eee n.a. 2-64 2:83 3-63 2:27 2-41 2-48 onz.a. 
MU eee 8b arete cycled Petey crocs cote re seen ee eer 6-65 7-19 8-15 7-93 6:32 6:57 7-04 n.a. 
AIIMoniMMEsMphatoy lyase... cen 19-05 17-21, 19-39 18-09 19-52 20-09 21-09 n.a. 


1 Algoma, Dofasco, Dosco, Stelco. 


Soe: Mineral Industry ‘Surveys, United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Washington, 
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APPENDIX J 


FIRMS, ASSOCIATIONS, FEDERATIONS, INSTITUTES, COUNCILS, 
CHAMBERS AND UNIONS THAT MADE REPRESENTATIONS 


AeMemveel Comipaly OmCanAds, Ltd.,...c.cccevess cvs ccscstcbwutct Toronto, Ont. 
MOVANCE Lee AE romuctaslAILed) . 0.2. css ese ccasiessebcreccceidnens Chatham, Ont. 
Air Industries & Transport Association of Canada,.................-. Ottawa, Ont. 
Ajax-Precision Manufacturing Co., Limited...............0-.ccceee- Toronto, Ont. 
Algoma Manufacturing Tool & Die Company...................002 Oshawa, Ont. 
MIRNA Oe eC OPDUr bias aTNLOC) 2.05.5 cbse sact nance ssc ckunueehe « Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Aled Ton einecering Gh Ae LAMILCH. : 0. sc. eve ess acesen cess aas cs Vancouver, B.C. 
PNIOMCa AE ROMNOLC INDY scct sg ota ca wie aa dss bake bce ctedton Toronto, Ont. 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products of Canada Ltd................... Guelph, Ont. 
Paap Oe Oe PANN COM eee rN rc siclss aie sissies co weles Uv ev vase « Welland, Ont. 
Pot laMlCUSePUNCCM Oo LTOICCC Scns vate cas es vec cka see ceneeeus Toronto, Ont. 
Balfour, Aripur, oc ConCanada) Limtted.....c.se. cesar sees eee end Montreal, Que. 
Barnes, Wallace G@omoaniy  UMiOd cr cscs ba wss ce ccseeces se deedeah Hamilton, Ont. 
Berkel Prodtces (Caneds \eranitted.. scicy.. +s. ccc cscs sess tes steasae Toronto, Ont. 
Bethlehem Steel Export Company of Canada, Limited............... Montreal, Que. 
Brantrordec cen and Ody LAGUOU.. co... os. es. bs ass sees es sess dent Brantford, Ont. 
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